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T is hard to say exactly what is the 
profit of comparing one race with 
another, and weighing against each 
other the manners and customs of 
neighboring countries; but it is cer- 
tain that as we move about the world, 
we constantly catch ourselves doing 
so. This is especially the case if we 
are in the least infected with the bale- 
ful spirit of cosmopolitanism—that 
uncomfortabie consequence of seeing 
many lands and feeling at home in 
none. To be a cosmopolite is not, I 
think, an ideal; the ideal should be 
to be a good, positive, contented, co- 
operative citizen of that political sub- 
division in which one’s eyes have 
opened upon the light. Being a cos- 
mopolite is an accident, but one must 
make the of it. If you have 
lived about, as the phrase is, you have 
lost that sense of the absoluteness and 
the sanctity of the habits of your fel- 
low townsfolk which once made you 
so happy in the midst of them. You 
have seen that there are a great many 
towns in the world, and that each of 
these is filled with excellent people 
for whom the local idiosyncrasies are 
the only thing that is not provin- 
cial. There comes a time when one 
set of customs, wherever it may be 
found, grows to seem to you about as 
provincial as another; and then I sup- 
pose it may be said of you that you 
have become a cosmopolite. You 
have formed the habit of comparing, 


best 


of looking for points of difference and 
of resemblance, for present and absent 
advantages, for the virtues that go with 
certain defects, and the defects that go 
with certain virtues. If this is poor 
work compared with the active prac- 
tice, inthe sphere to which a discrimi- 
nating Providence has assigned you, of 
the duties of a tax-payer, an elector, 
a juryman, or a diner-out, there is 
nevertheless something to be said for 
it. It is good to think well of man- 
kind, and this, on the whole, a cos- 
mopolite does. If you limit your gen- 
eralizations to the sphere I mentioned 
just now, there is a danger that your 
occasional fits of pessimism may be too 
sweeping. When you are out of hu- 
mor the whole towns suffers, because 
at such moments one is never discrim- 
inating, and it costs you very little 
bad logic to lump your fellow citizens 
together. But if you are living about, 
as I say, certain differences impose 
themselves. The worst you can say 
of the human race is, for instance, 
that the English are a detestable peo- 
ple. They do not represent the hu- 
man race for you, as in your native 
town your fellow citizens do, and your 
unflattering judgment has a flattering 
reverse. Ifthe English are detestable, 
you are mentally saying, there are 
those admirable French, or those 
charming Americans, or those interest- 
ing Germans. (Of course it is simply 
by accident that I couple the English 
name here with the unfavorable ad- 
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jective. The epithets may be trans- 
posed at will.) Nothing can well be 
more different from anything else than 
the English from the French, so that, 
if you are acquainted with both na- 
tions, it may be said that on any spe- 
cial point your agreeable impression 
of the one implies a censorious atti- 
tude toward the other, and vice versa. 
This has a rather shocking sound; it 
makes the cosmopolite appear invidi- 
ous and narrow-minded. But I has- 
ten to add that there seems no real 
reason for even the most delicate con- 
science taking alarm. The upshot of 
cosmopolitanism is, I think, to initiate 
you into the merits of all peoples; to 
convince you that national virtues are 
numerous, though they may be very 
different, and to make downright pre- 
ference really very hard. I have, for 
instance, every disposition to think 
better of the English race than of any 
other except my own. There are 
things which make it natural I should; 
there are inducements, provocations, 
temptations, almost bribes. There 
have been moments when I have al- 
most burned my ships behind me, and 
declared that, as it simplified matters 
greatly to pin one’s faith to a chosen 
people, I would henceforth cease to 
trouble my head about the lights and 
shades of the foreign character. I am 
convinced that if I had taken this 
reckless engagement, I should greatly 
have regretted it. You may find a 
room very comfortable to sit in with 
the door open, and not like it at all 
when the door-has been shut. If one 
were to give up the privilege of com- 
paring the English witi other people, 
one would very soon, in a moment of 
reaction, make once for all (and most 
unjustly) such a comparison as would 
leave the English nowhere. Compare 
then, I say, as often as the occasion 
presents itself. The result as regards 
any particular people, and as regards 
the human race at large, may be pro- 
nounced agrecable, and the process is 
both instructive and entertaining. 

So the author of these observations 
finds it on returning to Paris after liv- 


ing for upward of a year in London. 
He finds himself comparing, and the re- 
sulis of comparisen are several dis- 
jointed reflections, of which it may 
be profitable to make a note. Cer- 
tainly Paris is a very old story, and 
London is a stil! older one; and there is 
no great reason why a journey across 
the channel and back should quicken 
one’s perspicuity to an unprecedented 
degree. I therefore will not pretend 
to have been looking at Paris with 
new eyes, or to have gathered on the 
banks of the Seine a harvest of extra- 
ordinary impressions. I will only pre- 
tend that a good many old impres- 
sions have recovered their freshness, 
and that there is a sort of renovated 
entertainment in looking at the most 
brilliant city in the world with eyes 
attuned to shadier places. Never, in 
fact, have those qualities of brightress 
and gayety that are the uncontestable 
appendage of the city by the Seine 
seemed to me more uncontentable. 
The autumn is but half over, and Paris 
is, in common parlance, empty. The 
private houses are closed, the fine peo- 
ple are absent, the Champs Elysées 
have no smart carriages. But I have 
never seen Paris more Parisian, in the 
pleasantest sense of the word: bet- 
ter humored, more open-windowed, 
more naturally entertaining. Beauti- 
ful golden autumn weather helps the 
case; but doubtless the matter is, as I 
hinted above, in a large degree ‘* sub- 
jective.” For when one comes to the 
point there is nothing very particular 
just now for Paris to rub her hands 
about. The Exhibition of 1878 is 
looming up as large as a mighty mass 
of buildings on the Trocadero can make 
it: These buildings are very magnifi- 
cent and picturesque; they hang over 
the Seine, in their sudden immensity 
and fantastic whiteness, like a palace 
in a fairy tale. But the trouble is 
that most people appear to regard the 
Exhibition asin fact a fairy tale. They 
speak of the wonderful structures on 
the Champ de Mars and the Trocadero 
as a predestined monument to the fol- 
ly of a group of gentlemen destitute 
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of a sense of the opportune. The mo- 
ment certainly does not seem very well 
chosen for inviting the world to come 
to Paris to amuse itself. The world 
is too much occupied with graver cares 
—with reciprocal cannonading and 
chopping, with cutting of throats and 
burning of homes, with murder of in- 
fants and mutilation of mothers, with 
warding off famine and civil war, with 
lamenting the failure of its resources, 
the dulness of trade, and the empti- 
ness of its pockets. Rome is burning 
altogether too fast for even its most 
irresponsible spirits to find any great 
satisfaction in fiddling. But even if 
there is (as there very well may be) a 
certain skepticism at headquarters as 
to the accomplishment of this graceful 
design, there is no apparent hesitation, 
and everything is going forward as 
rapidly as if mankind were breathless 
with expectation. -That familiar fig- 
ure, the Paris ouvrier, with his white 
chalky blouse, his attenuated person, 
and his clever face, is more familiar 
than ever, and I suppose, finding plen- 
ty of work to his hand, is for the time 
in a comparatively rational state of 
mind. He swarms in thousands, not 
only in the region of the Exhibition, 
but along the great thoroughfare—the 
Avenue de lOpera—which has just 
been opened in the interior of Paris. 
This is an extremely Parisian cre- 
ation, and as it is really a great 
convenience —it will save a great 
many steps and twists and turns 
—I suppose it should be spoken 
of with gratitude and admiration. 
But I confess that to my sense it 
belongs primarily to that order of 
benefits which during the twenty years 
of the empire gradually deprived the 
streets of Paris of nine-tenths of their 
ancient individuality. The deadly 
monotony of the Paris that M. Hauss- 
mann called into being—its huge, 
blank, pompous, featureless sameness 
—sometimes comes over the wander- 
ing stranger with a force that leads 
him to devote the author of these 
miles of architectural commonplace to 
execration, The new street is quite 
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on the imperial system; it must make 
the late Napoleon III. smile with bea- 
tific satisfaction as he looks down 
upon it from an aristocratic corner of 
Paradise. It stretches straight away 
from the pompous fagade of the Opera 
to the doors of the Théitre Francais, 
and it must be admitted that there is 
something fine in the vista that is 
closed at one end by the great sculp- 
tured and gilded mass of the former 
building. But it smells of the mod- 
ern asphalt; it is lined with great 
houses that are adorned with 
machine-made arabesques, and each 
of which is so exact a copy of all the 
rest, that even the little white porce- 
lain number on a blue ground, which 
looks exactly like all the other num- 
bers, hardly constitutes an identity. 
Presently there will be a long suc- 
cession of milliners’ and chocolate- 
makers’ shops in the basements of 
this harmonious row, and the pretty 
bonnets and bonbonniéres in the shin- 
ing windows will have their ribbons 
knotted with a chic that you must 
come to Paris to see. Then there will 
be little glazed sentry-boxes at regu- 
lar intervals along the curbstone, in 
which churlish old women will sit sell- 
ing half a dozen copies of each of the 
newspapers, and over the neatly swept 
floor of asphalt the young Parisian of 
our day will constantly circulate, look- 
ing rather pallid, and wearing very 
large shirt cuffs. And the new ave- 
nue will be a great success, for it will 
place in symmetrical communication 
two of the most important establish- 
ments in France—the temple of French 
music and the temple of French com- 
edy. 

I said just now that no two things 
could well be more unlike than Eng- 
land and France; and [I said it with 
the emphasis that the remark must al- 
ways have on the lips of a traveller 
who, having left either country, has 
just disembarked in the other. It is 
of course by this time a very trite re- 
mark, but it will continue to be made 
so long as Boulogne remains the same 
lively antithesis of Folkstone. An 
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American, conscious of the family 
likeness diffused over his own huge 
continent, never quite unlearns his 
surprise at finding that so little of 
either of these two almost contiguous 
towns has rubbed off upon the other. 
He is surprised at certain English peo- 
ple feeling so far away from France, 
and at all French people feeling so far 
away from England. I travelled from 
Boulogne the other day in the saine 
railway carriage with a couple of ami- 
able and ingenuous young Britons, 
who had come over to spend ten days 
in Paris. It was their first landing in 
France; they had never yet quitted 
their native island; and in the course 
of some conversation that I had with 
them I was struck with the scantiness 
of their information in regard to 
French manners and customs. They 
were very intelligent lads; they were 
apparently young university men; but 
in respect to the interesting country 
they were about to enter their minds 
were almost a blank. If the conduc- 
tor, appearing at the carriage door to 
ask for our tickets, had had the leg of 
a frog sticking out of his pocket, I 
think their only very definite precon- 
ception would have been confirmed. 
I parted with them at the Paris sta- 
tion, and I have no doubt that they 
very soon began to make precious dis- 
coveries; and I have alluded to them 
not in the least to throw ridicule upon 
their ‘‘insularity’’—which, indeed, 
being accompanied with great modes- 
ty, I thought a very pretty spectacle— 
but because this same insularity, as I 
observed it, gave an edge to my own 
sense of the brightness and gayety of 
an arrival in France. I had often had 
occasion to observe it before; but the 
entertainment, such as it was, held 
good. 

The brightness always seems to 
begin while you are still out in the 
channel, when you fairly begin to see 
the French coast. You pass into a re- 
gion of intenser light—a zone of clear- 
ness and color. The clearness and 


color brighten and deepen as you ap- 
proach the land, and when you fairly 
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stand upon that good Boulognese 
quay, among the blue and red doua- 
niers and soldiers, the small ugly men 
in cerulean blouses, the charming fish- 
wives, with their folded kerchiefs and 
their crisp cap frills, their short strip- 
ed petticoats, their tightly drawn 
stockings, and their little clicking sa- 
bets—when you look about you at the 
smokeless air, at the pink and yellow 
houses, at the white-fronted café, close 
at hand, with its bright blue letters, 
its mirrors and marble-topped tables, 
its white-aproned, alert, undignified 
waiter, grasping a huge coffee pot by 
a long handle—when you perceive all 
these things you feel that additional 
savor that foreignness gives to the pic- 
turesque; or feel rather, I should say, 
that simple foreignness may itself 
make the picturesque; for certainly 
the elements in the picture I have just 
sketched are not especially exquisite. 
No matter; you are amused, and your 
amusement continues—being sensibly 
stimulated by a visit to the buffet at 
the railway station, which is better 
than the refreshment room at Folk- 
stone. It is a pleasure to have people 
offering you soup again, of their own 
movement; it is a pleasure to find a 
little pint of Bordeaux standing natu- 
rally before your plate; it is a pleasure 
to have a napkin; it is a pleasure, 
above all, to take up one of the good 
long sticks of French bread—as bread 
is called the staff of life, the French 
bake it literally in the shape of staves 
—and break off a loose, crisp, crusty 
morsel. 

There are impressions, certainly, 
that imperil your good humor. No 
honest Anglo-Saxon can like a French 
railway station; and I was on the 
point of adding that no honest An- 
glo-Saxon can like a French railway 
official. But I will not go so far as 
that; for after all I cannot remember 
any great harm that such a functiona- 
ry has ever done me—except in lock- 
ing me up as a malefactor. It is nec- 
essary to say, however, that the hon- 
est Anglo-Saxon, in a French railway 
station, is in a state of chronic irrita- 
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tion—an irritation arising from his 
sense of the injurious effect upon the 
genial French nature of the possession 
of an administrative uniform. I be- 
lieve that the consciousness of brass 
buttons on his coat and stripes on his 
trousers has spoiled many a modest 
and amiable Frenchman, and the sight 
of these aggressive insignia always 
stirs within me a moral protest. I re- 
peat that my aversion to them is part- 
ly theoretic, for I have found, as a 
general thing, that an inquiry civilly 
made extracts a civil answer from even 
the most official looking personage. 
But I have also found that such a per- 
sonage’s measure of the civility due to 
him is inordinately large; if he places 
himself in any degree at your service, 
it is apparently from the sense that 
true greatness can afford to unbend. 
You are constantly reminded that you 
must not presume. In England the 
railway people never remind you that 
you must not presume, and I certainly 
like that better. In France the ‘‘ad- 
ministration” is the first thing that 
you feel; in a little while you get used 
to it, but you feel somehow that, in 
the process, you have lost the flower 
of your self-respect. Of course you 
are under some obligation to it. It 
has taken you off the steamer at Folk- 
stone; made you tell your name to a 
gentleman with a sword, stationed at 
the further end of the plank—not a 
drawn sword, it is true, but still, at 
the best, a very nasty weapon; mar- 
shalled you into the railway station; 
assigned you to a carriage—-I was go- 
ing to say to a seat; transported you 
to Paris, marshalled you again out of 
the train, and, under a sort of military 
surveillance, into an enclosure con- 
taining a number cf human sheep 
pens, in one of which it has imprison- 
ed you for some half hour. I always 
feel in one of these places like asking 
one of my gaolers if I may not be al- 
lowed to walk about on parole. The 
administration at any rate has finally 
taken you out of your pen, and, through 
the medium of a functionary who 
‘‘inscribes”” you in a little book, 
transferred you to a cab of its own sa- 
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gacious choosing. In doing all this it 
has certainly done a great deal for 
you; but somehow its good offices 
have made you feel sombre and re- 
sentful. The other day, on arriving 
from London, while I was waiting for 
my luggage, I saw several of the por- 
ters who convey travellers’ impedi- 
menta to the cab come up and deliv- 
er over the coin they had just received 
for this service to a functionary post- 
ed ad hoc in a corner and armed with 
a little book in which he noted down 
these remittances. The pour boires are 
apparently thrown into a common 
fund and divided among the guild of 
porters. The system is doubtless an 
excellent one, excellently carried out; 
but the sight of the poor round-shoul- 
dered man of burdens dropping his 
coin into the hand of the official arith: 
metician was to my fancy but another 
reminder that the individual, as an in- 
dividual, loses by all that the ‘‘ad- 
ministration ” assumes, 

After living a while in England you 
observe the individual in Paris with 
quickened attention; and I think it 
must be said that at first he makes an 
indifferent figure. You are struck 
with the race being physically and 
personally a poorer one than that great 
family of largely modelled, fresh-col- 
ored people you have left upon the 
other side of the channel. I remem- 
ber that in going to England a year 
ago and disembarking of a dismal, 
sleety Sunday evening at Folkstone, 
the first thing that struck me was the 
good looks of the railway porters— 
their broad shoulders, their big brown 
beards, their well-cut features. In 
like manner, landing lately at Bou- 
logne of a brilliant Sunday morning, 
it was impossible not to think the lit- 
tle men in numbered caps who were 
gesticuluting and chattering in one’s 
path, rather ugly fellows. In arriving 
from other countries one is struck 
with a certain want of dignity in the 
French face. I do not know, how- 
ever, whether this is anything worse 
than the fact that the French face is 
expressive; for it may be said that in 
a certain sense, to express anything is 
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to compromise with one’s dignity, 
whici likes to be understood without 
taking trouble. As regards the lower 
classes, at any rate, the impression I 
speak of always passes away; you per- 
ceive that the good looks of the French 
working people are to be found in 
their look of intelligence. These peo- 
ple in Paris strike me afresh as the 
cleverest, the most perceptive, and, 
intellectually speaking, the most hu- 
man of their kind in the world. (It is 
hard to compare them with the work- 
ing people in America, because so 
many persons in America, exercising 
the trades to which I here allude, are 
foreigners.) The Paris oworier, with 
his democratic blouse, his expressive, 
demonstrative, agreeable eye, his mea- 
gre limbs, his irregular, pointed fea- 
tures, his sallow complexion, his face 
at once fatigued and animated, his 
light, nervous organization, is a figure 
that I always encounter again with 
pleasure. In some cases he looks de- 
praved and perverted, but at his worst 
he locks refined; he is full of vivacity, 
of perception, of something that one 
can appeal to. 

It takes some courage to say this, 
perhaps, after reading ‘* L’Assom- 
moir”’; but in M. Emile Zola’s ex- 
traordinary novel one must make 
the part, as the French say, of 
the horrible uncleanness of the au- 
thor’s imagination. ‘* L’Assommoir,” 
I have been told, has had great suc- 
cess in the lower walks of Parisian 
life; and if this fact is not creditable 
to the delicacy of M. Zola’s humble 
readers, it proves a good deal in favor 
of their intelligence. Vith all its 
grossness the book in question is es- 
sentially a literary performance; you 
must be tolerably clever to appreciate 
it. It is highly appreciated, I believe, 
by the young ladies who live in the 
region of the Latin Quarter—those 
young ladies who thirty years ago 
were called grisettes, and now are 
called I don’t know what. They 
know long passages by heart; they re- 
peat them with great vivacity. ‘‘Ce 
louchon d’Augustine ’’—the horrible 
little girl with a squint, who is always 
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playing nasty tricks and dodging slaps 
and projectiles, in Gervaise’s shop—is 
their particular favorite; and it must 
be admitted that ‘‘ce louchon d’Au- 
gustine” is, as regards reality, a won- 
derful creation. 

If Parisians, both small and great, 
have cleverness and vivacity written 
upon them more distinctly than the 
people one sees in London, it is strik- 
ing, on the other hand, that the people 
of the better sort in Paris look very 
much less ‘‘ respectable.” I did not 
know till I came back to Paris how 
used [had grown to that English re- 
spectable stamp; but I immediately 
found myself missing it. You miss it 
in the men much more than in the wo- 
men; for the well-to-do French wo- 
man of the lower orders, as one sees 
her in public, in the streets and in 
shops, is always a delightfully com- 
fortable and creditable person. I 
must confess to the highest admira- 
tion for her; an admiration that in- 
creases with acquaintance. She, at 
least, is essentially respectable: the 
neatness, compactness, and sobriety 
of her dress, the decision of her move- 
ment and civic 
and domestic thrift, 
frugality, the moral necessity of mak- 
ing a good appearance. It is, I think, 
an old story that to the stranger in 
France the women seem greatly supe- 
rior to the men. Their superiority, in 
fact, appears for 
wherever you turn you meet them in 


accent, the 


suggest 


virtues—order, 


to be conceded; 


the forefront of action. You meet 
them, indeed, too often; you pro- 
nounce them at times obtrusive. It is 


annoying, when you go to order your 
boots or your shirts, to have to make 
known your desires to even the most 
neat-waisted female attendant; for 
the limitations to the feminine intel- 
lect are, though few in number, dis- 
tinct, and women have not that qual- 
ity of imagination which comprehends 
the cut of masculine garments. Mr. 
Worth makes ladies’ dresses; but i am 
sure there will never be a fashionable 
tailoress, There are, however, points 
at which, from the commercial point 
of view, feminine assistance is invalu- 
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able. For insisting upon the merits 
of an article that has failed to satisfy 
you, talking you over—or under, driv- 
ing you to the wall, and making you 
take it; for defending a disputed bill, 
for paying the necessary compliments 
or supplying the necessary imperti- 
nence—for all these things the neat- 
waisted sex has peculiar and precious 
faculties. In the commercial class in 
Paris the man always appeals to the 
woman; the woman always steps for- 
ward. The woman always proposes 
the conditions of a bargain. Go about 
and look for furnished rooms; you al- 
Ways encounter a concierge and 
wife. When you ask the price of the 
rooms the woman takes the words out 
of her husband’s mouth—if indeed he 
has not first turned to her with a ques- 
tioning look. She takes you in hand; 
she proposes conditions; she narrows 
the bargain; she thinks of 
things that he would not have thought 
of, 
What 
allusion to 
spectable ’ 


his 


down 


I meant just now by my 
the the 
in the appearance of the 
Parisian population was that the men 
do not look like gentlemen, as so 
many Englishmen do. The 
Frenchman encounters in 
public is of so different a type from 
the average Englishman that you can 
easily believe that to the end of time 
the two will not understand 
other. The Frenchman has always, 
comparatively speaking, a Bohemian, 
irregular look; he is not well dressed, 
his clothes are in what the English 
call bad form; the expression of his 
face, its coloring, its movement, have 
not been toned down to the neutral 
complexion of that which we mean in 


absence of ** re. 


average 
whom one 


each 


English speech by good breeding. He 
is at once more artificial and more 


natural; the former where the Eng- 
lishman is positive; the latter where 
the Englishman is negative. He takes 
off his hat with a flourish to a friend, 
but the Englishman never bows. He 
ties a knot in the end of a napkin and 
thrusts it into his shirt-collar, so that, 
as he sits at breakfast, the napkin 
may serve the office of a pinafore. 
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Such an operation as that seems to the 
Englishman as naif as the flourishing 
of one’s hat is pretentious. 

I sometimes go to breakfast at a café 
on the Boulevard, which I formerly 
used to frequent with considerable reg- 
ularity. Coming back there the other 
day, | found exactly the same group of 
habitués at their little tables, and I 
mentally exclaimed, as I looked at them 
over my newspaper, upon their unlike- 
ness to the gentlemen who confront 
you in the same attitude at a London 
club. Who are they? what are they? 
On these points I have no information; 
but the stranger’s imagination does 
not seem to see a majestic social order 
massing itself behind them, as it usual- 
ly does in London. What is behind 
them often, you fancy, is not adapted 
for exhibition; whereas your English- 
men, whatever the defects 
of their personal character, or the irreg- 
ularities of their conduct, are pressed 
upon from the rear by an immense 
body of private proprieties and com- 
forts, of and 
theological But it is 
agreeable, all the same, to come back 


may be 


demestic conventions 


observances. 


to a café of which you have formerly 
been an habitué. Adolphe or Edou- 
ard, in his long white apron and his 
large patent-leather slippers, has a 
perfect recollection of ‘*les habitudes 
de Monsieur.” He remembers the ta- 
ble you preferred, the wine you drank, 
the newspaper you read. He greets 
you with the friendliest of smiles, and 
remarks that it isa long time since he 
has had the pleasure of seeing Mon- 
sieur. There is something in this sim- 
ple remark very touching to a heart 
that has suffered from that miserable 
dumbness of the British 
But in Paris such a heart finds consol- 


domestic. 
ation at every step; it is reminded of 
that most classic quality of the French 
nature—its sociability; a sociability 
which operates here as it never does in 
England, from below upward. Your 
waiter utters a grecting because, after 
all, something human within him 
prompts him; his instinct bids him 
say something, and something agree- 
able. The obvious reflection is that 
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a waiter must not say too much, even 
for the sake of being agreeable. But 
in France the people always like to 
make the little extra remark, to throw 
in something above the simply neces- 
sary. I stop before a little man who 
is selling newspapers at a street cor- 
ner, and ask him forthe ‘‘ Journal des 
Débats.”” His answer deserves to be 
literally given: ‘‘ Je ne l’ai plus, Mon- 
sieur; mais je pourrai vous donner 
quelquechose a peu pres dans méme 
genre—la ‘République Francaise!” 
Even a person of his humble condition 
must have had a lurking sense of the 
great comicality of offering anything 
as an equivalent for the ‘‘ genre” of 
the venerable, classical, academic, ar- 
istocratic ‘‘ Débats.” But my friend 
could not bear to give me a naked, 
monosyllabic refusal. 

I feel the absurdity of speaking of 
newspapers just now without speak- 
ing of politics—without alluding to 
the pregnant issues, as the newspapers 
themselves would say, of this anxious 
electoral period. But the theme is too 
large a one to be treated parenthetical- 
ly, and I must content myself with ex- 
pressing my admiration for the tran- 
quillity, moderation, and self-control, 
under grievous provocation from their 
opponents, who are in possession of all 
the government machinery, of the party 
that has frankly espoused the repub- 
lic. If it bears itself in victory—in 
that victory which is almost certain— 
as wisely as it has done in the 
thick of the struggle, it may fairly be 
said that the political education of 
France has begun. 

There is another topic which may be 
touched upon more lightly, and with- 
out some reference to which any ac- 
count of one’s impression of Paris after 
an absence would not be complete. 
There are two things that the returning 
votary is likely to do with as little de- 
lay as possible. One is to get a good din- 
ner at an approved restaurant ; another 
is to betake himself to the Théatre Fran- 
cais. It is early in the season; there 
are no new pieces; but I have taken 
great pleasure in seeing some of the 
I lost no time in going to 


old ones. 
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see Mile. Sarah Bernhardt in ‘*‘ Andro- 
maque.” ‘‘Andromaque” is not a 
novelty; but Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
has a perennial freshness. The play 
has lately been revived, to enable her 
to represent not the great part, the 
injured and passionate Hermione, but 
that of the doleful, funereal widow of 
Hector. This part is a poor one; it 
is narrow and monotonous, and offers 
few brilliant opportunities. But Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt knows how to make 
opportunities, and she has here a very 
sufficient one, for crossing her thin 
white arms over her nefarious black 
robes, and sighing forth in silver ac- 
cents her dolorous rhymes, Her ren- 
dering of the part is one more proof 
of her singular intelligence—of the vi- 
vacity of her artistic nature. As there 
is not a great deal to be done with it 
in the way of declamation, she has 
made the most of its plastic side. She 
understands the art of motion and at- 
titude as no one else does, and her ex- 
traordinary personal grace never fails 
her. Her Andromaque has postures 
of the most poetic picturesqueness— 
something that suggests the broken 
stem and drooping head of a flower 
that has been rudely plucked. She 
bends over her classic confidant like 
the figure of Bereavement on a bas- 
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relief, and she has a marvellous man- 
ner of lifting and throwing back her 
delicate arms, locking them together, 
and passing them behind her hanging 
head. 

The ‘‘ Demi-Monde ” of Dumas, fils, 
is not a novelty either; but I quite 
agree with M. Francisque Sarcey, the 
dramatic critic whose word carries 
most weight, that it is on the whole 
the first comedy of our day. I have 
seen it several times, but I never see 
it without being forcibly struck with 
its merits. 
it must always remain the model. 
The interest of the story, the quiet art 
with which it is unfolded, the natu- 
ralness and soberness of the means 
that are used, and by which great ef- 
fects are produced, the brilliancy and 
richness of the dialogue—all these 
things make it a singularly perfect and 


For the drama of our time 
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interesting work. Of course it is ad- 
mirably well played at the Théatre 


Francais. Mme. d’Ange was origi- 
nally a part of too great amplitude 
for Mile. Croizette; but she is gradu- 
ally filling it out and taking posses- 
sion of it; she begins to give a sense 
of the ‘‘ calme infernal,” which George 
Sand somewhere mentions as the 
leading attribute of the character. As 
for Delaunay, he does nothing better, 
more vividly and gallantly, than Oli- 
vier de Jalin. When I say gallantly 
I say it with qualification; for what a 
very queer fellow is this same M. de 
Jalin. In seeing the ‘‘ Demi-Monde ” 
again I was more than ever struck 
with the oddity of its morality and 
with the way that the ideal of fine 
conduct differs in different nations. 
The ‘* Demi-Monde ” is the history of 
the eager—the almost heroic—effort 
of aclever and superior woman, who 
has been guilty of what the French 
sall ‘‘ faults,” to pass from the irregu- 
lar and equivocal social circle to which 
these faults have consigned her into 
what is distinctively termed ‘* good 
society.”” The only way in which the 
effected is by her 
marrying an honorable man; and to 
man to marry 
the more dis- 
career. Tak- 
woman, Ray- 
love with 


passage can be 
induce an honorable 

her, she must suppress 
creditable facts of her 
ing her for an honest 
mond de Naujac falls in 
her, and honestly proposes to make 
her his wife. But Raymond de Nau- 
jac has contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with Olivier de Jalin, and the 
action of the play is more especially 
Jalin’s attempt—a successful one—to 
rescue his friend from the ignominy 
of a union with Mme. d’Ange. 
Jalin knows a great deal about her, 
for the simple reason that he has been 
her lover. Their relations have been 


most harmonious, but from the mo- 
ment that Suzanne sets her cap at 
Naujac, Olivier declares war. Suzanne 
struggles hard to keep possession of 
her suitor, who is ardently in love 
with her, and Olivier spares no pains 
to detach him. 


It is the means that 
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Olivier uses that excite the wonder- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon spectator. 
He takes the ground that in such a 
cause all means are fair, and when, at 
the climax of the play, be tells a rous- 
ing great lie in order to make Mme. 
d’Ange compromise herself, expose 
herself, he is pronounced by the au- 
thor ‘‘le plus honnéte homme que je 
connaisse.” Mme. d’Ange, as I have 
said, is a superior woman; the inter- 
est of the play is in her being a superior 
woman, Olivier has been her lover; 
he himself is one of the reasons why 
she may not marry Naujac; he has 
given her a push along the downward 
path. But it is curious how little 
this is held by the author to disquali- 
fy him from fighting the battle in 
which she is so much the weaker com- 
batant. An English-speaking audience 
is more ‘* moral * than a French, more 
easily scandalized ; and yet it isasingu- 
lar fact that if the ‘‘Demi-Monde” were 
represented before an English-speak- 
ing audience, its sympathies would cer- 
tainly not go with M. de Jalin. It 
would pronounce him rather a coward. 
Is it because such an audience, al- 
though it has not nearly such a pretty 
collection of pedestals to place under 
the feet of the charming sex, has after 
all, in default of this degree of gal- 
lantry, a more generous feeling in re- 
gard to women? Mme. d’Ange has 
blots in her life, and it is doubtless 
not at all proper that such ladies 
should be led to the altar by honor- 
able young men, The point is not 
that the English-speaking audience 
would be disposed to condone Mme, 
d’Ange’s irregularities, but that it 
would remain perfectly cold before 
the spectacle of her ex-lover’s pitiless 
opposition and denunciation, and 
quite fail to think it positively admir- 
able, or to regard the fib by which he 
finally clenches his victory as a proof 
of exceptional honesty. The ideal of 
our own audience would be expressed 
in some such words as—‘‘ I say, that’s 
not fairgame. Can’t you let the poor 
woman alone? ”’ 
Henry JAMES, JR. 
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rTNHE Constitution of the United 

States confers upon the Presi- 
dent ‘‘ power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment.” (Art. IT., Sec. 2.) 

By the constitution of New York, 
the Governor has ‘‘ power to grant re- 
prieves, commutations, and pardons 
after conviction for all offences except 
treason and casés of impeachment.” 
(Art. IV., Sec. 5.) 

In almost every American common- 
wealth these provisions are substan- 
tially reproduced. The State of New 
Jersey, considering that an interfer- 
ence with the course of justice might 
decently require the concurrence of ju- 
dicial persons, authorizes this power 
to be exercised only by *‘ the Govern- 
or, the Chancellor, and the six Judges 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
or a major part of them, of whom the 
Governor shall be one.” (Art. V., Sec. 
10. 

In like manner Florida and Nevada 
confer the power of pardoning upon 
**the Governor, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or a major part of them, of 
whom the Governor shall be one.” 
The six New England States stand al- 
most as a distinct class by themselves 
because of their peculiar provisions 
upon this subject. In Rhode Island 
and Vermont the power is to be exer- 
cised by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and 
the present constitution of Louisiana, 
adopted under a certain kind of New 
England influences, adopts this pro- 
vision. In Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, which furnish the 
Governor with a consultative body 
called the ‘‘Council,” the advice and 
consent of this body is made essential 
to the effectual action of the chief 
magistrate. The State of Connecticut 
alone, I believe, among all the States 
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of the Union, has empowered no one 
to interfere with the execution of the 
penal sentences of its courts. When, 
therefore, all judicial proceedings 
have been exhausted without other 
result than the final confirmation of 
the condemnatory process, nothing 
less will subvert the orderly enforce- 
ment of the sentence than an exercise 
of the sovereign power of the State by 
a formal act of its Legislature. 

But wherever the power is vested— 
whether in one person or in many—its 
character is uniformly the same. The 
act of ‘‘pardoning” is none the less 
an arbitrary act, none the less an in- 
terference with the orderly course of 
justice, none the less an annulment 
of law in favor of the criminal pardon- 
ed, when performed by a ‘‘ Board,” or 
a ‘*Court of Pardons,” than when per- 
formed by a Governor. In any case 
it is neither in form nor in substance 
a judicial act, but an act super-judi- 
cial—rather, perhaps, anti-judicial. 

To what purpose are these provisions 
of organic law, almost naturally inher- 
ent in every American constitution? 
Having devised complete systems, 
which, year by year, each common- 
wealth is endeavoring to perfect, for 
the punishment of crime, why does it 
establish back of all, and superior to 
all, a power of annulling, without 
judicial processes, the laborious results 
of judicial inquiry; of reversing, as if 
erroneous, the solemn judgment of the 
highest tribunal by a simple receipt of 
an executive officer; of dispensing, in 
short, with all the penal statutes of the 
republic, in favor of any or all persons 
who have fallen under their condemna- 
tion? Perhaps no universal feature 
of the American systems has passed 
into them with less question, except 
as to matters of detail, than this. As 
much has it been taken for granted 
as that there should be a Governor, or 
a Legislature of two houses. Let us 
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see what good reasons can be found 
for maintaining it.* 

Of several hundred cases every year 
in which, in the State of New York, 
what the newspapers call the ‘‘ execu- 
tive clemency ” is interposed to annul 
the sentence of a court, perhaps six 
general classes may be arranged thus: 

1. The Governor has reéxamined the 
evidence upon which the verdict was 
found, and the rulings of the court 
upon thetrial. Both the evidence and 
the rulings may have been reviewed 
already by appellate tribunals, with the 
effect of affirming the correctness of the 
proceedings. But the Governor is of 
the opinion that the convict is inno- 
cent, and should have been acquitted. 
Therefore, he grants him—what? A 
decree reversing his conviction, and 
attesting his innocence? No; a par- 
don, because he is innocent of the 
crime for which he is ‘‘ pardoned.” 

2. It is conceded that both court 
and jury were right in their action 
upon the evidence presented to them. 
But conviction and sentence, 
new evidence has come to light, show- 
ing that the convict is in fact inno- 


since 


* The following form is used by the Governors 
of New York for cases of convicts in State Prison: 
Tue PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

To all to whom these Presents shall Come; 


























Whereas, At a Court held in and for our County 
of in the month of ——, 18—, 
was convicted of ——-————_--—_, and was there- 


upon sentenced to be imprisoned in the State 
Prison at - at hard labor for ——-——— 
———.,, under which conviction and sentence 
thereupon, the said Convict now lies imprisoned; 
and ——— being represented unto us as a fit 
object of our mercy, therefore KNow YE, that WE 
have pardoned, remised and released, and by these 
Presents DO PARDON, remise and release the said 
Convict, of and from the offense whereof, in our 
said Court, —— stands convicted, as afore- 
said, and of and from all Sentences, Judgments 
and Executions thereon. 








In Testimony Whereof, We have caused 
these our Letters to be made Patent, 
and the Great Seal of our said State to 
be hereunto affixed. 

Witness, ——-——.,, Governor of our said 
State, at our city of Albany, the ——— 
day of ————, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty—. 

PassED THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE, THE } 
DAY OF ——_——-——-, I87—. } 
, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
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cent—perhaps disproving the corpus 
delicti altogether. Since the State, 


therefore, through its imperfect pro- 
cesses, has done a great injustice to an 
innocent man, it will freely forgive 
him for it; so the Governor pardons 
him, 

3. The laws of the State disqualify 
the convict, his crime having been 
what is called an ‘‘infamous” one, 
from giving evidence in its courts; 
holding that the fact of his guilt 
makes him quite unworthy of belief. 
It has become important, however, in 
the opinion of the authorities, to use 
the testimony of the culprit against 
his accomplices, or upon trials for 
other crimes than those of which he 
is guilty, or even, as late examples 
have shown, in important civil suits 
for the recovery of money. It is en- 
tirely competent for the State, if the 
disqualification of convicts shall seem 
to be ill founded in reason or policy, 
to sweep away by a general statute 
such a hindrance to the administration 
of justice. In that case the culprit 
will be brought from his confinement 
to the place of trial; his testimony 
will be submitted to the jury for what 
it is worth; and he will be remanded 
to custody to suffer the entire penalty 
But no. The State 
continues to declare that whatever he 
may say is incredible, because of his 
crime; and the Governor 
him his warrant, reciting him to be 
guilty, declaring his 


of his sentence. 


issues to 


absolution, and, 
and sacramental 
efficacy, making the story which, if he 
had offered to tell it yesterday, a jury 
would not have been suffered to listen 
to, competent to-day to deprive an- 
other citizen of property, liberty, or 
life. 

4. The culprit was convicted of a 
crime which excited unusual public 
interest, perhaps unusual public ani- 
mosity or horror. Notwithstanding 
all the counter checks which the law 
has provided against the effect of 
passion and prejudice, the penalty 
which has seemed to the proper tri- 
bunal to be reasonable, perhaps, in- 


by some superhuman 
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deed, the minimum penalty authorized 
by law, was imprisonment for a long 
term. After years of detention, the 
crime, the offender, and his punish- 
ment have all alike passed from the 
public recollection, The Governor’s 
attention is quietly called to the case, 
of which he may never have heard be- 
fore. The lawful sentence is made 
by whatever means to appear to him 
out of proportion to the offence; the 
culprit seems to have suffered enough 
already for his fault; he is therefore 
‘* pardoned ” for having committed it 
at all. 

5. The convict’s health is failing. 
Confinement and hard labor bear se- 
verely upon his constitution. It is 
feared that death may anticipate the 
full execution of his sentence. Or, on 
the other hand, his wife, or his moth- 
er, may be wasting under a fatal 
disease, so that the exaction of the 
full penalty for the crime would bring 
upon innocent relatives the cruel con- 
sequence of forbidding them to say 
farewell before death separates them. 
So sentiment overrules law; and the 
dying criminal, or the criminal with a 
sick wife, is *‘ pardoned.” 

6. The prison chaplain, or visiting 
clergymen, have found in the convict 
satisfactory evidences of a thorough 
change in his moral nature. He is 
profoundly penitent for his crime; 
profoundly resolved to lead a sober, 
righteous, and godly life after his res- 
toration to liberty; and sincerely de- 
sirous that his career of virtuous activ- 
ity may begin as soon as possible. As 
it seems anomalous to restrain a good 
man in durance devised only for evil 
men, the ‘‘ executive clemency ” grants 
him at once freedom and absolution. 

There have doubt many 
cases in which the power in question 
has been exercised which would not 
fall naturally into any of the classes 
just specified. Many a convict has 
been released from imprisonment be- 
cause his political or personal relations 
with the Governor, or the relations of 
his friends with the Governor, or his 
large efficiency at ‘‘ primaries,” offer- 


been no 
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ed more cogent reasons than any con- 
siderations of the public welfare or of 
abstract justice. Many a criminal has 
been let loose because the tears and 
the importunity of a woman have 
overborne the Governor’s full con- 
sciousness that his interference would 
be quite without cause, 
And in the federal government recent * 
experience has seemed to show that 
the mere fact of conviction of a crime 
presented to the Chief Magistrate a 
prima facie case for the issue of a par- 
don, without further inquiry. But 
all these, however frequent, are by 


reasonable 


common consent only examples of the 
abuse of the pardoning power. Abuses 
of a function which ought to exist in 
the commonwealth should not be cause 
for abolishing the function, but occa- 
sion for checks and precautions in the 
exercise of it. The present inquiry is 
addressed to the question whether the 
power ought to exist at all. Before 
taking up that discussion let us see 
how the power has come to be such a 
universal factor in our systems. 

Without philosophizing in the least 
upon the problems of social science, 
or the principles which should govern 
punishments for confused 
union of different sentiments seems to 
have led the framers of our earliest 
colonial governments to attribute to 
their chief magistrates, whether ex- 
pressly or by implication, the faculty 
which has been called the pardoning 
power. 

One such sentiment was a sort of 
historical instinct. In the community 
out of which they came, and whose 
institutions they reproduced here with 
such close fidelity, and yet with such 
freedom of adaptation, the chief ma- 
gistrate was called king. By the fun- 
damental theory of those institutions 
the king was the fountain of honor, 
the fountain of justice, the fountain 
of mercy. All the attributes of divine 
government, so far as they could ap- 
pear in human were 
shared by the king for the good of his 
subjects. There could be, therefore, 
no crime, except as a transgression, 


crime, a 


government, 
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against the king. The indictment 
must charge it as an offence ‘‘ against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King,” or ‘‘against his crown and 
dignity.”* The prosecution must be 
conducted in the king’s name as plain- 
tiff, precisely as a suit upon a bill of 
exchange held by the king would be. 
If the process resulted in a pecuniary 
fine, the fine was regarded as amends 
to the king for the wrong done him, 
and went into his private purse for his 
private use. If a different penalty 
was imposed, the privation of life, or 
liberty, or limb, was regarded as for 
the king’s pleasure, and was equally 
to be discharged or released by him, 
or to be commuted for a money ran- 
som, which was equally his private 
fund. So it was his personal right to 
dispense in any case, without compen- 
sation, with the legal penalty for 
crimes. No wonder, therefore, if the 
unphilosophic multitude thought it 
the most generous virtue in him to set 
at large the criminal, whose offence 
was against him, who had been pur- 
sued by kingly vindictiveness, whose 
life was about to be forfeited upon 
the king’s warrant at the hands of the 
king’s sheriff. No if the 
king’s cruelty or clemency was mea- 
sured by the size of the dismal Friday 
trains that trundled on carts to Ty- 
burn, or by the populousness of the 
loathsome jails that made imprison- 
ment but a less speedy form of the 
death penaliy. 

No wonder if the monarch was 
thought to do a worthy deed in cele- 
bration of his birthday or his corona- 
tion, if he set free convicted criminals 
from every prison and from the foot 
of every scaffold.t And as little is it 
to be wondered at that the chief ma- 
gistrate of these new commonwealths 

* 1 Black Comm., 268. 

+ Perhapsinnoconuntry, in any age, has criminal 
justice been administered upon a system more 
enlightened, more philosophical, more humane, 
or less arbitrary than in England at the present 
time. In the present English system, therefore, 
such derangements of justice are not to be looked 
for. But it seems, from the paragraph which fol- 


lows, that when a Prime Minister of Oriental ori- 
gin sought to turn “the course of Empire "’ east- 


wonder 
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was endowed, without questioning or 
reasoning, with this function of the 
chief magistrate of the old community. 

Another sentiment codperating for 
the establishment of an authority to 
remit penalties for crime was the 
natural consciousness that judicial 
processes were imperfect; the knowl- 
edge that by judicial processes men 
had been legally put to death for 
crimes of which they were innocent— 
sometimes for alleged crimes which 
had not in fact been committed; and 
the notion that an arbitrary power of 
interfering with the execution of judi- 
cial sentences was the only practica- 
ble safeguard against such an evil. 
With all this there was no doubt the 
feeling, not at all thought out or de- 
fined, that even lawful and just sen- 
tences ought sometimes to be remitted 
for the good of the convict, without 
detriment to the State, upon some of 
the grounds upon which such action is 
based to-day. 

So, without controversy or challenge, 
this function became part of all our 
systems; and while its has 
been often severely reprehended, and 
limitations have been set upon it, the 
expediency and necessity of it are as- 
sumed as commonplaces of govern- 
mental science. Is it necessary? Is 
it expedient? If it can be dispensed 
with, is there anything else to take its 
place? 

No one but a few fantastic religion- 
ists now question the right and duty 
of society to punish crime. Nor is 
there at present much controversy 
against these propositions: (1) That 
the purpose of punishment is preven- 
tion, or, as Bentham has it, ‘* Partic- 
ular prevention, which applies to the 
delinquent himself, and general pre- 


exercise 


ward, abuses which western civilization had out- 
grown were paraded as the boast and glory of the 

w establishment : 

‘*The prisoners so foolishly released by the 
wholesale on the first of January to do honor to 
the new Empress, have already begun to appear in 
court on fresh charges, and will doubtless for the 
most part soon find their way back to their old 
places of confinement. ‘Small profits and quick 
returns,’ this process of release is called."*—Luck- 
now Witness, India. 
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vention, which is applicable to all the 
members of the community, without 
exception’; and (2) that certainty of 
punishment is, far more than severity, 
or any other quality which can be 
given to it, effective for the purpose 
of general prevention. It follows that 
any contrivance which tends to make 
punishment uncertain, or to increase 
the culprit’s chances of escape, wheth- 
er before conviction or after it, oper- 
ates just so far to impair the effective- 
ness of it for the principal purpose for 
which it is instituted. But it is a no- 
torious fact not only that the power of 
pardoning does increase the chances 
of escape from punishment, but that 
the hope of a pardon actually enters 
into the deliberate calculations of the 
criminal classes when they estimate 
the probabilities of their future. 
When, therefore, it is made to ap- 
pear that the existence of such a pow- 
er substantially impairs the deterrent 
effect of penal laws, substantially ob- 
structs, therefore, the main purpose 
for which governments exist, the ar- 
gument against it might be considered 
complete until overthrown by adverse 
reasoning. For such argu- 
ment we can hardly look beyond the 
six classes of cases in which the grant- 
ing of pardons is commonly justified. 
The first class is of cases where the 
executive magistrate, whose functions 
have been sedulously dissociated from 
those of the judiciary, nevertheless 
constitutes himself an ultimate court of 
sassation, and forbids the execution 
of a sentence upon the ground that it 
ought uever to have been imposed; 
this too where all the courts in suc- 
cession may have reviewed and con- 
firmed the action of the court of first 
instance. Surely the only serious 
question here can be, Is the judicial 
department of the government fit for 
its work? Are more cuurts needed, or 
better courts? If so, by all means let 
the courts be amended; or let new 
courts of revision be instituted. But 
let us not bring contempt upon those 
we have by subjecting their action to 
ex parte and arbitrary reversal by a 


adverse 
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non-judicial officer. Let us not have 
implied in every sentence of a crimi- 
nal that clause which a South Carolina 
judge was wont to use under the rule 
of Governor Moses: ‘‘To the State’s 
prison for five years, unless the Gov- 
ernor pardons you, as he probably will 
before you get there!” 

Like this class of cases is the fourth 
class, where the executive asserts the 
same right of review and of mitigation 
upen the assumption that the lapse of 
time has removed him from the influ- 
ence of temporary passions which may 
have unduly affected the court. If, 
indeed, it be desirable to have such a 
revision after the lapse of time, it 
should surely be by a tribunal at least 
as capable, as learned, and as well in- 
formed of the as the tribunal 
whose work is under review. These 
circumstances, it need hardly be ar- 
gued, cannot exist in the person or 
the board to whom an application for 
pardon is presented. 

The second class is of those familiar 
and not infrequent cases where new 
evidence light 
might establish the innocence of the 
convict. Beyond question, if one such 
case occurs, and no remedy is found 
for it, the fact is a bitter disgrace for 
the society in which it exists. Yet 
how rude and illogical a method is 
that by which we seek to cure the 
evil! Because the man never commit- 
ted the crime we pardon him for it! 
But it is not a pardon, but an acquit- 
tal, to which he is entitled. And to 
this nothing hinders him but a stu- 
pid technical rule of our procedure. 
Whether in civil or in criminal prac- 
tice, there can be no motion for a new 
trial, on the ground of newly discovered 
evidence, after the entry of judgment. 
Why should there not be? Who could 
dispute the justice of a statute which 
should enact that at any time during 
the lifetime of a convict the court be- 
fore which he was tried might, on his 
motion, on affidavits showing to the 
satisfaction of the court that there 
was evidence discovered since the 
trial which might have led to a differ- 
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ent result, and on notice to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, grantanew trial? Yet 
such a statute would dispose of by far 
the most reasonable excuse for the ex- 
ercise or the existence of the power of 
pardoning. 

That cases should exist such as those 
classified above under the third head 
is also, it may be said with entire 
moderation, a disgrace to our social 
order. That they will not long con- 
tinue to occur may be predicted with 
absolute confidence by any one at all 
acquainted with the current of recent 
reforms in judicial procedure. In- 
competency to testify in court, wheth- 
er upon civil or upon criminal trials, 
will, beyond doubt, be confined very 
soon, as it is already almost confined, 
to bare mental incompetency to ap- 
prehend facts, or to narrate them in 
speech. All objections to relevant 
testimony will be objections to credi- 
bility alone. When this is the case, 
as it ought to be at this moment, 
whatever other use there may be for 
the pardoning power, it will never be 
appealed to for the manufacture of 
evidence. 

The hardships which in the fifth 
class of cases the pardoning power is 
invokéd to relieve against are no 
doubt distressing to the criminal, to 
his innocent friends, and to every gen- 
erous and sympathetic heart. It is, 
however, the nature of punishments 
to be painful; nor is it yet possible to 
devise punishments the pain of which 
shall not pass over beyond the guilty 
to all who have any interest in him, 
whether by kindred or affection, or 
that broad humanity which shrinks 
from the suffering of the most abject 
wretch. The entire penal system of 
Christendom, except the rare cases in 
which death is inflicted for the high- 
est crimes, or the lighter cases in 
which pecuniary fines are deemed suf- 
ficient, has substantially settled down 
upon imprisonment as its primitive 
process. But if imprisonment were 
not a seclusion from home and friends, 
and all the tender sympathies of life. 
it could hardly be a punishment. It 
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is exactly this deterrent force which is 
set up against one meditating a crime; 


and when the crime is determined 
upon, it is exactly this cruelty of 
which the criminal resolves to take 
the chances. All punishment causes 
pain. If the punishment assigned by 
law to any given offence be too pain- 
ful, let the law by all means mitigate 
it. But let not the preventive efficacy 
of the penal system be impaired in its 
most essential part by diminishing its 
certainty, by providing that in any 
case, when once incurred, it shall be 
remitted for sentimental considera- 
tions. 

The only remaining cases in which 
pardons are thought to be reasonably 
granted are those of the moral reforma- 
tion of the convict. Of course if any 
effective test of the verity of the al- 
leged change of character could be 
found, the remission of the residuary 
penalty would be entirely consistent 
with that ‘‘particular prevention” 
which Bentham declares to one 
purpose of punishment. But inasmuch 
as ‘*general prevention” is by far the 
most important purpose to be served, 
the reform of the individual criminal, 
however well attested, cannot justly 
be accounted good cause for with- 
drawing the needed influence of his 
fulfilment of hjs just sentence. Of 
course universal experience has shown 
that the avowed penitence and refor- 
mation of convicted criminals is com- 
monly a wretchedly transparent fraud. 
But were it possible to put it to an 
absolute test in every case, and were 
religious influences so to prevail ata 
given time in all the prisons of a 
State that they should be found to be 
filled with Pauls and Silases, the high- 
est justice and the wisest political sci- 
ence would still require that instead 
of availing themselves of the divine 


be 


presence to procure their release, they 
should still remain there, like their 
prototypes, a devout company, prais- 
ing God, and vindicating the law by 
which they at least were justly con- 
demned. 

Practically now, what better meth- 
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ods can be recommended than those 
now prevailing? These, I think: 

1. Since words, in laws, constitu- 
tions, and politics, not only stand for 
things, but are most substantial things, 
obliterate from all our systems the 
word ‘‘pardon.” Even if the thing 
were retained which we know by that 
name, it ought to be called by a true 
and not by a false name. To pardon 
is to forgive; and in a larger sense 
than that in which the poet said it, 
‘*to forgive is divine”; it is not in 
man’s province, certainly not in the 
province of human society. Nor is 
that, in fact, what the Governor even 
pretends to do when he grants a par- 
don. He simply remits a penalty—he 
does not assume to absolve from guilt. 

2. Abolish all power to remit a pen- 
alty, once imposed, except by judicial 
proceeding, and except where the ieg- 
islative power, declaring that to be no 
longer a crime which was theretofore 
a crime, by general statute discharges 
all past offenders. 

3. Empower all criminal courts, at 
any time before the full execution of 
a sentence, to grant new trials on the 
ground of newly discovered evidence, 
in the same manner as is practised in 
civil cases before judgment. 

4. Enact that no person shall be in- 
competent to testify in any civil or 
criminal case, by reafon of his con- 
viction or sentence for any crime; that 
any such person shall be produced 
from custody to testify upon proper 
process for that purpose; and that any 
objection to his testimony, so far as it 
is relevant or material, shall go only 
to its credibility. 

5. If the closing of this outlet for 
escape shall seem to add new terrors 
to the penalties at present prescribed 
for crimes (and it is the inevitable re- 
sult of the views taken in this paper 
that it shall do so), then mitigate 
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those penalties so far as shall be 
thought expedient in view of the fact 
that they are not to be evaded when 
once incurred, and perhaps unite with 
such reduction a larger application of 
the principle which imposes increas- 
ing penalties with the repetition of 
offences. 

In fine, our proposal is that society 
shall take another step along that path 
by which it has hitherto advanced, 
from savagery to judicial system; tha 
arbitrary power, that ‘discretion’” 
which, as says Lord Camden, ‘‘ is the 
law of tyrants,” shall be once again 
displaced by the vigor of institutional 
law; and that that rag of feudal prero- 
gative, that remnant of the dispens- 
ing power, the exercise of which on a 
broader scale seemed once to the Eng- 
lish people just occasion for revolu- 
tion, may disappear before a higher 
and more intelligent civilization. 

Then, it is not unreasonable to hope, 
will courts and juries be not less faith- 
ful in the performance of their func- 
tions, knowing that they are no longer 
free to sign petitions for pardon with- 
in six hours after they have con- 
victed and sentenced. Then will pe- 
nal laws have their efficiency invigo- 
rated by the increased probability of 
their enforcement. And then will the 
executive magistrate, relieved from 
the duty of intermeddling with the 
work which the judicial magistrates 
have done before him infinitely better 
than he can hope to do it—discharged 
from that burden of medieval barbar- 
ism which, as a Governor of New 
York was known to say even a quarter 
of a century ago, would reasonably re- 
quire every working hour of his whole 
term of office to discharge intelligent- 
ly and correctly—have more time and 
strength to attend to the business 
which belongs to him. 

THEODORE Bacon. 




















NCE accustomed to the stupen- 
() dous fact that I was in Rome, 
and should, if I survived my astonish- 
ment long enough, be there all win- 
ter, I felt at liberty to enjoy every- 
thing to the full, unsnubbed by the 
superiority of my two worldly-wise 
cousins, who, being respectively nine- 
teen and twenty-five years old, were 
quite beyond expressing either sur- 
prise or pleasure at anything; while I, 
being past thirty, had gone through 
the reaction which follows the pbase 
through which they were passing, and 
considered several things that I saw 
that winter worthy of at least one ex- 
clamation point. As these two young 
people wove themselves into the fol- 
lowing narrative solely by behaving 
very foolishly indeed, I will spare 
their feelings by calling them simply 
Robert and Lucy, which is perfectly 
safe, as neither name belongs to either 
of them. 

Robert, who was twenty-five, had 
just passed his examination for the 
bar, and imagining himself exhausted 
by study, had willingly acceded to 
my proposal that he should take charge 
of Lucy, myself, and more especially 
our luggage, for a year on the conti- 
nent. I reserved the entire right of 
saying where we should go, and how 
long we should stop there. I had 
been poor for so many years that for 
at least a year after the thunder-clap 
of finding myself suddenly ‘ very 
comfortable” I do not think it had 
once occurred to me that I might 
go abroad if I liked. Then, finding 
that of these two young cousins, who 
were both very dear to me, one was 
really worn out and needing change 
and rest, and the other thought he 
was, which of course was the same 
thing—to him—I was inspired to in- 
vite them both to help me fulfil one of 
the visions of my youth. Let no one 
imagine that I intend inflicting either 
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visions or fulfilments on the readers of 
this; I have learned to keep both these 
articles to myself. No; what I wish to 
relate is the terrible mischief which my 
most innocently and kindly intention- 
ed plan brought about. I wonder any 
of us dare to take any decided step in 
this ‘‘ wale,” where most of us seem 
to be playing blind-man's-buff in a 
room full of breakables, 

When we get through with our own 
romances, and especially if we have 
never had any, we begin to take a 
more or less active interest in those of 
other people. Robert and Lucy were 
not exactly engaged, but I think they 
both thought that if they did not see 
anybody they liked better, they would 
be in a few years. Now J, in my wis- 
dom, thought it would be best for 
them to bring things to a crisis, and 
be done with it. They had played 
and fought together as children, read 
poetry and sung songs as they grew 
older, and never seemed happy unless 
they met frequently, if it were only to 
quarrel. I had perfect confidence in 
the sweetness of Lucy's disposition, 
and I thought not}ing could be better 
calculated to display it than a year of 
travelling. Howwise we all are! So 
far my scheme had worked admirably. 
Robert was gallantly attentive, Lucy 
sweetly grateful; they admired the 
same things, and all was harmony and 
bliss. If I had known—if I could 
have seen half an inch into the fu- 
ture, would I have left our first quar- 
ters because they were damp? No; 
I would silently have allowed rheuma- 
tism to tie me in a double knot first! 
But we went, and were so charmed 
with our new apartments, so glad we 
had moved! 

We had been comfortably settled for 
about a week, when one morning, as I 
was passing the dining-room door, a 
low, sweet sound of whistling and 
chirping made me stop and look in. 
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A young girl stood in the middle of the 
room, whistling to a little canary-bird, 
which, perched on her head, flew down 
from time to time to take the sugar 
which she placed between her lovely 
lips. I am afraid I was very rude; she 
made such a beautiful picture that no 
doubt I stared. Tall, and exquisitely 
formed, her motions, as she fed and 
caressed the bird, were perfect grace, 
and her loose sleeves fell back from the 
most beautiful arms and hands I had 
ever seen. But her eyes were her 
chief bewitchment: large, soft, dark, 
and with a tenderly innocent expres- 
sion, they heightened the effect of her 
child-like mouth. Howl thanked my 
stars that Robert was not with me! 
She smiled as she saw me standing in 
the door-way, and came forward with 
the bird on her finger, saying in 
French, and a voice like a flute, ‘*‘ You 
see how he loves me, Madame, this 
little creature. Alas, he is all I have 
left to love me!” 

Not until she was quite near me did 
I notice the utter untidiness of her 
dress. Buttons were replaced with 
pins, the skirt and waist of her gown 
were scarcely on speaking terms, and 
her beautiful dark hair suggested an 
elaborate arrangement made the previ- 
ous day. I was somewhat startled at 
being addressed in this manner by 
a perfect stranger, and my French, 
never entirely ready to come at my 
call, proved more refractory than usu- 
al; but I managed to make some re- 
mark upon the beauty and tameness cf 
her bird, and passed on. ThenI took 
an hour for meditation. To keep Rob- 
ert from seeing her was impossible ; 
even could we change our lodgings 
again in a day or two, the mischief 
would be done; so, as a desperate re- 
sort, I resolved to work upon his con- 
trariness, which had so frequently de- 
feated my hopes, that I did not see 
why it should not; for once, fulfil them. 
So, when the children came in together, 
I fell to work at once. I described the 
fair stranger, and the manner in which 
she had attracted my attention; I ex- 
hausted superlatives; I said not one 
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word of the divinity’s untidy apparel 
and hair, hoping that the effect would 
be all the greater when she should be 
seen. They laughed at my enthu- 
siasm, and declared they should be- 
lieve nothing until they saw her. The 
next day, when they had seen her, Lucy 
was nearly as rapturous in her praises 
as I had been, but Robert was coolly 
critical. ‘‘ She has fine eyes,” he de- 
clared judicially, ‘‘and she would 
doubtless have fine hair should she 
comb it occasionally; but she dresses 
execrably, and chiefly, so far as I have 
observed, in pins.” 

How I rejoiced, and how Lucy and 
I both cried out upon him for his 
ungallant speech. He colored a little, 
but stood his ground. ‘‘It is quite 
possible,” he said, ‘‘for people to 
have pretty hair, and to fix it decent- 
ly’; and he laid his hand lightly on 
Lucy’s fair locks—they were cousins, 
you know—while I judiciously appear- 
ed to be looking out of the window. 
So, when in the course of a day or two 
an acquaintance of ours, stopping in 
the same house, took the opportunity 
of achance meeting at the door to intro- 
duce us to the lovely stranger, I felt 
comparatively easy, although the in- 
troduction was followed by a most ro- 
mantic history, given with child-like 
faith by our friend at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The fair unknown’s story—as told 
by herself—-was as follows: She was 
the only daughter of a noble and 
wealthy French family, and neither 
pains nor expense had been spared in 
her education. Passionately fond of 
music, and possessing a fine voice, she 
had resolved to cultivate her talents 
for a year or two, and then to go upon 
the stage in opera. The pride of her 
family had risen in arms at this; and 
finding her firm in her resolve, they 
had finally disowned her, allowing her 
a yearly sum, which, with economy, 
would maintain her, upon condition 
that she should appear under an as- 
sumed name, to which condition she 
had assented; and she was now pursu- 
ing her musical studies, under the di- 
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rection of the best master to be found 
in Rome, giving lessons meanwhile, to 
enable her to do this, and to obtain 
the luxuries to which she had been ac- 
customed. With this story, improba- 
ble as it seemed, many things tallied. 
She played and sang superbly, was per- 
fect mistress of four or five languages, 
embroidered, and painted flowers with 
exquisite skill, and had the most fas- 
cinating manner a woman could pos- 
sess. Yet, with all this, every one 
seemed to have a slight feeling of dis- 
trust toward her. I saw, to my terror, 
that Robert was beginning to watch 
her furtively at the table, and when 
we met in the parlor, and after he had 
heard her sing once or twice, I made 
up my mind that our present apart- 
ments were damper than the first, and 
without consulting my young relatives 
procured rooms at some distance from 
the siren’s abiding place, and then an- 
nounced my intention of removing 
once more. Lucy was, as usual, sweet- 
ly docile, although she seemed a little 
surprised, but Robert puzzled me. I 
was watching his face when I made 
the announcement. He looked aston- 
ished, angry, and as if he were about 
to remonstrate; then a deep flush 
spread slowly over his face, and he 
said, with would-be carelessness, that 
he hoped we should find a better table 
in our new quarters than the 
which we were leaving. I had made 
a frightful mistake, of course. While 
we were all at the house my 
presence and Lucy’s were naturally 
some restraint upon Robert, who was 
a gentleman through everything; but 
once in another house my power was 
at anend. Long and unexplained ab- 
sences on his part began to take place. 
Lucy grew first pensive and then cross; 
and when I was at my wit’s end, and 
had almost resolved to start for home 
at a week’s notice, I must needs sprain 
my ankle, and so tie myself up in one 
room. 

Nothing worse could have happen- 
ed. All my little Lucy’s sweetness 
returned, and had it not for 
that miserable Robert, I should quite 
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have enjoyed my imprisonment, so 
tenderly did my little girl care for me. 
Say what I would, she utterly refused 
to leave me, except for a few minutes’ 
walk every morning up and down the 
balcony, which ran under our win- 
dows; and when Robert, apparently 
stung with remorse about something, 
tried once or twice to coax her out for 
a walk, she refused with such cold- 
ness that he, glad, I thought, of a 
pretext, became angry, and asked her 
more. To crown my misery, the 
Princess, as Lucy and I privately call- 
ed her, became sweetly attentive. She 
brought me flowers, and forced fruit, 
and books, until 1 could gladly have 
choked her, especially as her visits al- 
most always occurred when Robert 
was making the daily visit to my 
room, which he appeared to consider 
his duty. And as soon as I could hob- 
ble he informed me that the least I 
could do, after all her kind attentions, 
was to make a lunch party for her! 
To my astonishment, Lucy warmly sec- 
onded him, and I was fool enough to 
do it. I began to see by this time 
that opposition was worse than use- 
less; and my pity for Lucy was all the 
greater, that I dared not, by so much 
as a look, express it. Judge then of 
my surprise and delight when I saw 
her quietly accepting, and even en- 
couraging the attentions of a pleasant 
young Englishman, who had brought 
letters of introduction to us a few 
weeks before, and who had from the 
first evinced a decided interest in Miss 
Lucy. Her morning walk, no longer 
confined to the balcony, was seldom a 
lonely one now. Our English friend 
became touchingly solicitous about my 
health, and began to plan drives and 
excursions to places of which we had 
not even heard. 

Lucy’s conduct was a study. When 
Robert was present her gentle gra- 
ciousness to her English knight never 
failed; but if the unfortunate man ap- 
peared during one of her cousin’s 
many absences, I could see, if poor 
Stanhope could not, that he bored her 
insufferably, and to the verge of her 
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politeness. I sadly concluded that 
she must still care for the faithless 
Robert; otherwise I did not see how 
she could fail to be pleased with Stan- 
hope, who was a fine, manly fellow, 
highly educated, but without prig- 
gishness, and enough in love with her 


to show to great advantage. I was 
almost willing now to give Robert 


over to the Princess, partly for his 
sins and partly because I really 
thought the other much the finer fel- 
low of the two, and therefore more 
worthy of my little Lucy. But now 
came a new phase. Robert began to 
watch Lucy and Stanhope, and more 
than once I detected him in small ma- 
nceuvres to prevent téte-d-tétes between 
them; and if he happened to come in 
and find that they had gone out to- 
gether, from being simply disagreea- 
ble, as he had been for some weeks 
past, he became morose. His absences 
became fewer and shorter, simultane- 
ously with which phenomenon pink 
notes addressed to him began to arrive 
at our lodgings, to his manifest con- 
fusion. I felt as if I were presiding 
over the manufacture of a three-vol- 
ume novel, and really counted that 
day lost in which no fresh demonstra- 
tion occurred. 

One morning, when my ankle was 
nearly well, and I was meditating an 
excursion which should include Stan- 
hope, Lucy came into my room rather 
suddenly. She had a lovely bouquet 
in her hand, which she hastily threw 
into my lap. 

‘* There, Mother Bunch, take that,” 
she said petulantly. ‘‘Z don’t want 
it!” 

I looked at herin amazement. Her 
face grew redder and redder, and she 
suddenly dropped on her knees and 
hid it in my lap sobbing. I was 
frightened, and begged her to tell me 
what was the matter, and at last she 
asped out: 

‘* He’s gone and pro-pro-posed to me, 
and I wish he was in Halifax!” 

‘*Not Robert?” I said hastily. 

‘*Oh, no, not at all,” she answered 
with great scornfulness,” ‘‘It’s your 
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dear Englishman—and he says I’ve 
encouraged him!” More sobs. 

‘* And so you have, my dear,” I said 
soberly; ‘‘and if you have refused him, 
I think you are a most dreadful flirt.” 

‘*Now this is too much!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Couldn’t even you see that 
I only did it to make—to see if—to 
bring Robert——” 

‘“‘And you think,” I interrupted 
her severely, ‘‘that you were acting 
honorably in luring that poor fellow 
on to propose to you merely because 
you thought it might bring that good- 
for-nothing scamp to his senses?” 

**T didn’t him to propose, 
dear,” she answered quite humbly. 
‘*He did it so suddenly I couldn’t 
stop him; and before I could say any- 
thing he said he would come for my 
answer this afternoon, and left me— 
and now what sha// I do?” 

‘*T know what J should do,” I said, 
still severely. ‘*I should just accept 
him, for he’s worth two of Robert.” 

‘*But suppose you didn’t love him, 
darling?” was the meek reply. 

‘*T can’t understand these things,” 
I said despairingly. ‘‘ A feather-head- 
ed fellow deserts you for a young wo- 
man who is all over pins, and whom a 
month ago he had never met, and a 
man who is really worth loving wants 
you to marry him, and you can’t give 
up the one who doesn’t seem to care a 
Where’s your pride, 


mean 


straw for you! 
Lucy?” 

‘*T don’t know, dear,” very meekly. 
**But do you really think Robert really 
cares for that—that thing? Don’t you 
think it will all blow over in another 
week or two?” 

**T don’t think anything about it,” 
I said very crossly, for I had quite lost 
my temper by this time. ‘‘ You're 
tormenting the life out of me between 
you, and you may just settle your mis- 
erable little love affairs yourselves; for 
I'll give neither advice nor opinion.” 

‘¢*T think you are very unkind,” sob- 
bed the injured innocent, and she sob- 
bed herself out of the room, leaving 
I had to take an- 
Made- 


me to my remorse. 
other dose before bed-time. 
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moiselle came in, looking a good deal 
brighter than when she had left me in 
the morning, and informed me some- 
what abruptly that Mr. Stanhope was 
a noble fellow. For about a minute I 
hoped that she had come to her senses ; 
but I was soon undeceived. She had 
toid him the whole story, and thrown 
herself upon his mercy, and finished 
by begging him not to stop visiting 
us, because then Robert would know 
that she had refused him, and the 
slight uneasiness which he had begun 
to manifest would be at an end. I 
was struck dumb by her audacity, and 
by the further statement that Stan- 
hope had consented to behave as if 
nothing had happened. I did not dis- 
cover until long afterward that he had 
told her he should still hope for a 
change in her views, and that because 
of this hope he was willing to accede 
to her request. 

As day after day went by, and my 
‘*dear Englishman” continued his 
visits, and his quiet, unobtrusive at- 
tentions, I either noticed or fancied I 
noticed a change in Lucy’s demeanor. 
She no longer seemed bored when 
with Stanhope, nor very much fretted 
when Robert was absent. The latter 
grew more and more unpleasant, and 
I was already heartily wishing him at 
home, when my wish was intensified 
by his suddenly announcing to Lucy 
and myself one day that he was en- 
gaged to be married to the Princess, 
I could not say a word, but Lucy im- 
mediately walked up to him with a 
beaming smile, took his hand, and 
congratulated him in her sweetest 
manner. Nobody would have imag- 
ined that she had ever cared a pin for 
him. I think she was so thoroughly 
indignant, that half the pain of giving 
him up was lost, for the moment at 
least. But she was not able to keep 
up appearances quite so well after he 
left the room. She had a ‘‘ good cry,” 


and a good many of them, and, with 
the beautiful consistency which is one 
of our prerogatives, refused to see 
Stanhope for a week. 
did not last. 


Of course this 
His quiet persistency 
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conquered in the end, and I may as 
well get them out of the way at once 
by stating that he followed us home 
when we went, and then prevailed 
upon Miss Lucy to go home with him. 

Of course we called upon the Prin- 


cess, Lucy and I, and she was so 
sweetly affectionate, and of 
Robert with such a warmth of devotion, 
that we were almost disarmed. But 
somehow we did not feeleasy. There 
seemed to be a suspicion about her in 
the very air. Nobody said anything 
worth taking up and refuting, but we 
saw, or fancied we saw, strange looks 
and heard whisperings which were not 
intended for our ears. However, there 
was nothing we could do but make the 
best of it, and Robert, when he found 
he was not going to be reproached, and 
that Lucy’s heart was in no danger of 
breaking, came out of his morose state, 
and seemed quite happy, and very 
proud of his bargain. He used to re- 
gale me, whenever he could catch me 
alone, with yard-long lists of his 
Claire’s graces and accomplishments, 
and how she was ready to resign the 
fame which doubtless awaited her for 
love in a cottage with him, and a great 
deal more of it, until I really dreaded 
to see him come in; and I think it was 
as much to make a diversion as for 
anything else, that I decided to leave 
Rome, and goto Paris. Robert winced 
a little when I told him, and I could 
see was on the point of begging fora 
dispensation from me, and remaining 
in Rome; but he kept still, leaving 
the room shortly after my announce- 
ment, and that evening he came in ra- 
diant, and said that Claire had con- 
sented to marry him whenever he 
chose to fix the day, and to go home 
with him when we all went, which, 
according to our present calculations, 
was to be in about three months. 

‘*The mischief of it is,” said Rob- 
ert, twisting his moustache, ‘‘that I 
can do nothing until I hear from fa- 
ther, and get a remittance; if it were 
not for that, I could be married imme- 
diately, and take Claire with us.” 

I knew that he knew I could remove 


spoke 
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this difficulty, if I would, by making 
him an advance on the expected ‘‘re- 
mittance,” of which, by the way, I felt 
by no means so secure as he appeared 
to feel. But it was not a spirit of 
economy which restrained me; ‘‘ doubt- 
less my guardian angel near attended ” 
for once in his life, and I resolutely 

iid nothing, hard as it was to see 
Robert’s annoyed and disappointed 
face, and harder to resist Lucy’s gene- 
rous plea for him, after he had said 
good night and left us. 

Neither letter nor remittance ar- 
rived, to my joyand relief, and we es- 
caped from Rome, leaving the siren 
behind us. We had a very pleasant 
time in Paris, at least I had, and I 
think Lucy had too, for Stanhope fol- 
lowed us there, and, without being 
oppressive, managed to make things 
more agreeable for us in various ways. 
He knew a good many pleasant people, 
and Lucy had plenty of calls and in- 
vitations, and the very small willow 
which she had been wearing was rap- 
idly falling into the sere and yellow 
leaf. Robert, consoled by diurnal pink 
letters, was resigned, and sometimes 
even cheerful. I forget with whom 
we were spending the evening when I 
heard the first rumble of the earth- 
quake which was in store for him. 
Two old ladies—or ‘‘ old cats,” as he 
would have called them—had their 
heads together near me while Lucy 
was dancing; and, as they did not 
speak very low, nor yet very loud, I 
caught part of what they said, and 
pieced it together afterward. I did 
not hear the name of the person un- 
dergoing dissection, but I heard that 
she was young and very beautiful; 
that she had come from no one knew 
where, had occupied splendid apart- 
ments, dressed magnificently, sung 
like an angel, and talked to every for- 
eigner she met in his or her own par- 
ticular language; that after creating 
an immense sensation, and securing an 
offer of marriage from a wealthy young 
Englishman of good family—an offer 
which she accepted, according to her 
historians, with shameful promptness 
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—she had suddenly been arrested as a 
notorious pickpocket, whom the po- 
lice had for months been vainly try- 
ing to catch; that somehow, with her 
beguiling tongue, and her money, of 
which she appeared to have no lack, 
she had managed to induce her accuser 
to refuse to appear against her, and 
had got off with a warm recommenda- 
tion to leave the city, with which she 
had wisely complied; and it was said 
she was living in Rome, deceiving 
everybody there as she had deceived 
the guileless inhabitants of Paris. I 
was just as certain as I could be, long 
before they reached the end of this 
interesting narrative, that I was lis- 
tening to the history of our Princess; 
and my first impulse was to bring 
Robert up, introduce him to the old 
ladies, and request a repetition of the 
story, with a minute description of the 
heroine. But a little 
thought convinced me that this wouid 
be unwise, to say the least of it, and I 
decided to hold my peace until I had 
consulted Stanhope, in whose 
judgment I had great confidence. 

I was delighted to find that his opin- 
He had 
heard the whole story before, having 
spent the p-evious winter in Paris, 
and even met the heroine once or twice 
in society, but so casually that she had 


sober second 


with 


ion coincided with my own. 


made no particular impression upon 
him at the time. Something in the 
face and manner of the Princess had 
struck him as familiar when he met 
her in Rome, but he had not been able 
to trace the association up, and being 
otherwise engrossed, had thought very 
little about it. Now he recommend- 
ed me to say nothing of my suspicions 
to either Lucy or Robert until he 
could obtain Gefinite informa- 
tion, which he proposed to do by call- 
ing next day upon the Prefect of Po- 
lice. 

He came back in the evening with 
news which, in spite of my conviction, 
startled me. The and the 
pickpocket were, beyond a doubt, 
identical. He had not only heard the 
fullest particulars, but had seen her 


more 


Princess 
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photograph, which he pronounced an 
excellent likeness. So now all that 
remained to be done, we flattered our- 
selves, was to give the startling infor- 
mation to the luckless Robert—as 
gently as possible, of course—and the 
affair would be broken off immediately. 
What was my astonishment, my indig- 
nation when he refused to believe in 
the identity of thetwo. I should have 
been more hopeful if he had flown in- 
to a rage; but no, he was quiet and as 
firm as a rock; and when both Stan- 
hope and myself had talked ourselves 
out of breath he rose and said he was 
going immediately to Rome, and should 
bring Claire back with him to refute 
this monstrous slander in person. 
Hope, crushed to earth, rose again, and 
I was quite content to abide by the re- 
sult of this daring experiment. Robert 
requested Stanhope to meet Claire and 


himself at the Prefecture of Police 
the day but one following, which 


Stanhope willingly agreed to do. He 
said afterward that he never could re- 
member clearly just how the thing 
was managed; that the Prefect of Po- 
lice was not in when they all went to 
call upon him; that, being told he 
would be back in a few minutes, they 
sat down in an inner office to wait for 
him; that after a few minutes’ waiting 
Claire, apparently tired of sitting still, 
rose and wandered aimlessly about the 
room, looking from the windows, and 
finally strolling into the outer room, 
where a few minutes after they heard 
another step, then a voice which they 
did not recognize, speaking hurriedly 
in a whisper, and then Claire had re- 
turned to the inner room, saying a 
clerk had come in and had stared 
at her rather unpleasantly. Robert 
sprang to his feet; but before he had 
time to go into the next room the out- 
er door slammed, and the Prefect of 
Police appeared on the threshold 
smiling and bowing, and apologizing 
for having kept them waiting, for the 
hour had been appointed. Stanhope, 
watching narrowly, was sure he saw a 
look exchanged between him and 
Claire; then, with a well-feigned ex- 
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pression of unrecognition, he turned 
from Claire to Robert, and politely in- 
quired if this could be the young lady 
who was supposed to resemble the pho- 


tograph in his possession? Robert tri- 
umphantly replied in the aflirmative. 

‘* But,” said the Prefect with a 
shrug, ‘‘the resemblance is so slight, 
so very slight, that Ido not see how 


Monsieur”—turning to Stanhope— 
‘‘could have been so misled. We 


owe Mademoiselle a thousand apolo- 
gies——” 

‘* Will you let me see the photograph 
once more?” interrupted Stanhope 
quietly, and he noticed as he spoke 
that Claire paled a little, and shot a 
frightened glance at the Prefect. 

‘* With pleasure,” the polite official 
assured them, and he drew out his 
large pocketbook, looked carefully 
over its contents; then, with a puzzled 
face—‘* But it must be that I have it 
in my desk,” he said. 

The desk was searched, but no pho- 
tograph appeared ; and the Prefect said 
he feared he was guilty of culpable 
negligence; the photograph must have 
been either stolen or destroyed. But 
surely, he added, his word would be 
sufficient. He bad been quite familiar 
with the face of that wretch whom 
Mademoiselle unfortunately slightly 
resembled, and he begged to assure 
them that the resemblance was so very 
slight that no one who was familiar 
with both faces could by possibility 
mistake them for each other. And 
with that he bowed them out of the 
office, with many regrets that urgent 
business prevented his having the 
pleasure of any further conversation 
with them. 

It is needless to state that Stanhope, 
though silenced, was by no means con- 
vinced, and that Robert was in a high 
state of wrath at the indignity to 
which his beloved had been submit- 
ted. He refused to have any further 
intercourse with Stanhope, and was 
bareiy civil to Lucy and myself. This 
was parily, I knew, because [ still 
made no offer to advance him the 
money which would have enabled him 
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to marry Claire immediately, and take 
her home with him when we should 
all go. 

He was obliged to leave her in 
Rome, and trust to her constancy, 
while he returned to his father—from 
whom had arrived neither answer nor 
remittance—made his explanation, and 
obtained the needful money, for alas, 
it is not love alone that makes the 
world go round, and no ‘‘Captain of 
the Mantelpiece” was likely to turn 
up and offer these hapless lovers a 
first-class passage, free of charge. 

So the time flew by, and sadly and 
reluctantly Robert made his prepara- 
tions for departure, and the night be- 
fore we were to sail duly arrived. 
Lucy and I, tired with travelling and 
packing, were lounging on sofas in 
our private parlor, wondering what 
had become of Robert, who had dis- 
appeared immediately after dinner, 
While we were talking of him he 
stalked in, looking very pale, and 
grave and stern asa ghost. We both 
exclaimed involuntarily, and inquired 
what was the matter. He had evi- 
dently to make a great effort to speak 
at all; but he managed to control his 
voice sufficiently to say: 

‘*‘T owe an acknowledgment to 
yourself and Mr. Stanhope, cousin 
Anne, but since he is not here I 
can make it only to you. You 
were quite right about ‘the Prin- 
cess,’”’—how he had found out that 
Lucy and I called her this, I can’t im- 
agine—‘‘I have her own word for it, 
and I think this time she is to be be- 
lieved.” And he laughed in a most 
unpleasant manner. 

‘* Here is a letter which I have just 
received from her,” he continued, 
‘‘and which you may read at your 
leisure ”; and placing the letter on the 
table, he stalked out again. 

It ran as follows: 


‘*Do not blame me too much, you 
who are sodeartome. Pity the heart 
which, rather than lose your love, 
stooped to fresh treachery and deceit. 
It was all too true, alas! I am in- 
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deed that wretched being whom M, 
your friend vainly tried to prove me. 
Do you ask why the Prefect of Police 
so strenuously denied it? Man, as 
well as poor woman, is but too acces- 
sible to temptation, and for a suffi- 
cient inducement will sacrifice honor 
and probity. A few words which I 
found opportunity to speak to the 
Prefect before his interview with you 
decided him to be charitable, to give 
me the opportunity of escape to a 
country where, if one can but keep up 
a genteel appearance, one’s antece- 
dents are not too closely inquired into. 
And believe me when I say that, 
touched by your devotion, I seriously 
intended to live henceforth in the 
most perfect respectability. Why I 
now ask you to release me from an en- 
gagement which I can but too plainly 
see is not approved of by your family, 
must for ever remain a mystery. Be- 
lieve that an insuperable barrier is be- 
tween us, and that a true affection for 
you prompts these lines. Do not at- 
tempt to see me, or to reverse my de- 
cision, which is final. I shall have 
left Rome when you receive this let- 
ter, and all efforts to find me would be 
useless, Believe that I shall always 
remain your broken-hearted 
** CLAIRE.” 

We sailed the next day, and the 
mystery which was to remain for ever 
was cleared up in less than a month. 
Stanhope, who followed us in the next 
steamer, brought the last chapter of 
the romance. He had heard acciden- 
tally that about the time when ‘‘ the 
Princess”? wrote her broken-hearted 
letter, she had managed to secure an 
offer of marriage from a wealthy Ger- 
man, and to marry him before any- 
body appeared on the scene to identi- 
fy her, the brief courtship having 
taken place in a ‘‘ small Italian town.” 
As Robert expected to be entirely de- 
pendent on his profession, the mystery 
was not a difficult one to solve. That 
unfortunate young man, deprived 
alike of the bird in the hand and the 
one in the bush, wisely resolved to be- 
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ware of women, and to devote himself 
solely to his profession. The manner 
in which, after a lapse of several 
years, he still avoids the mention of 
Lucy’s name when it is possible to do 
so, convinces me that his disastrous 
illusion about ‘* the Princess” was of 
a very temporary nature, and that, 
had Stanhope not appeared upon the 
scene, he would have returned to his 
allegiance before the year was out. 
He was, however, destined to learn 
the valuable lesson that ‘‘ he who will 


’ 
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not when he may, when he will, he shall 
have nay.” But like many of the les- 
sons which we are obliged to learn, it 
does not seem likely to be of any use 
to him. I don't know whether it 
would do people any good to be ‘* set 
back ” and allowed to start over again, 
after the lesson had been learned—and 
it is not probable that I shall ever dis- 
cover whether it would or not, for our 
severest lessons seem to be those which 
by their severity are rendered unavail- 
able for all future time. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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({OME out of the dim old church, I say, 
/“ Dismal with dust, and chilly cold, 

And dank with hundreds of years of mould— 
Come out to the fresh, crisp breath of May, 


And taste how the 


odorous 


breezes take 


A delicate quality from the Lake 


Of Bolsena 


ying yonder, 


fair 


As a turouoise set in this antique ring 
Of golden Etruscan hills that fling 

A circle around us everywhere— 

Then I will answer your question. 


So, 
You never have heard his story? Know 
Nothing about this Bishop, who 
Here has been sleeping for centuries through, 
Under yon battered tomb, nor why 
His marble eiligy there should lie, 


Flanked, as you 
Of mitré and cross, 


see, 


by flagons, instead 
each 


side his head, 


With the strange incision—* Lst—Hst—Zst °— 
Legible still beneath his breast ? 


Iii. 


Not, forsooth, that there’s much to tcll: 
Only I’ve read the chronicle 

Kept in the convent near, and learned 
The curious way that a prelate earned 


Such symbols. 


It seems this Bishop Johann, 


In his way, was a 


famous sort of man: 


Not for his churchmanship—a thing 


He did not concern 
Credo, Pater, and Ave, 
Coming by nature, 


himself about— 
no doubt, 
as blue-birds sing; 


Nor for his alms-deeds daily wrought, 


Nor for the holy faith 


he taught ; 


Nor for his virtues great or small, 
Nor for his saintly life at all. 

But he loved one thing, over, above 
All that there is on carth te love— 
Wine that was fit for an emperor— 


And that was what he was 


amous for, 
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IV. 
The season to him was only fine 
Just as it ripened tie ladened vine; 
The flush of the richest sunset skies 
Was only suggestive of the ayes 
Of his favorite clusters, amber, gold: 
All Nature was but a cup to hoid 
The mystic mingling of shine, of dew, 
That fired each luscious globule through; 
And often his thought in word took shape— 
“The sun’s best use is to warm the grape.” 
His record of memory’s joys and fears 
Had narrowed itself into the sum 
Of the vintages of the fifty years 
Through which he had watched the autumns come, 
He knew the secret of every cell 
Where slowly mellowed the mossy casks ; 
And not on his rosary could he tell 
His beads, as he told of cobwebbed flasks 
Opened on such-and-such Saint's day, 
Fragrant a score of leagues away. 
Vy 

And so, as he searched through distant lands, 
Ever intent on the rarest brands, 
It happened he heard of wines whose fame 
He never had even known by name 
His steward was summoned: ‘‘Go” (he said), 
** And wheresoever you chance to find 
A vintage of racier, newer kind, 
Secretly chalk on the barrei’s head, 
Somewhere under the cobwebs, ‘ £st’— 
Saying no word of purchase, lest, 
Knowing my faultless judgment, thrice 
As much the rogues may demand in price, 
When I send to fetch the cask away, 
As even a Bishop is loth to pay.” 

VI. 
From many a vault the taster drew 
Full tankards; bat only here and there, 
As he hunted the cellars through and through, 
Did he find a cask he thought might bear 
His master’s mark. 

But he came, one night, 
To Monté Fiasconé (the height 
Over the vineyards yonder). When 
He had quaffed one goblet of its wine, 
He quietly chalked the covert sign, 
And gave them the goblet, to brim again: 
He drained it, and wrote the second word; 
And gulping once more, he scrawled the third 
On the bearded cask-head—* Hst—/Hs/ he 
(The Bishop would know): Good, better, best 

VIL 

Behind his steward three days or mcre, 
Followed the peering Bishop; he 
Came thirsty to Monté Fiasconé, 
And swept the cellars with eyes so keen, 
They soon discovered what none had seen: 
And inly he chuckled and gloated o'er 
The thrice-scored word with a vast delight. 
The chronicle then goes on to say, 
How he tasted and tippled all the night, 
How he drank and he guzzled day by day, ; 
Till reason and life were worn away. ; 
And just as the socket-spark seemed ficd, 
He lifted a feeble hand and said 
To the monks around him: “A purse of gold 
I give to your convent here, and ask 
That year by year ye will spill a cask 
Of your gracious wine upon my grave, 
That so it may trickle down and lave 
My poor dry body: and carve above, 
As an epitaph, the word I love 
For its soothing memories—‘ 4s/—Fsf'—Est’: 
Kind Brothers, ye have my last request.” 


Vill. 
I've answered your question, Now you know 
What sort of a Bishop sleep: below: 


































































And why the old monks falfiled their task . 
By carving, instead of a cross, a flask 4 
Each side of his head, do you need to ask ? ‘ 


Marcarut J. Preston. 

















" OES any one now read Theodore 
D Hook’s novels, ‘* Maxwell,” 
‘*Gilbert Gurney,” ‘‘ Jack Bray,” and 
the rest? In their day they were lit- 
erary events. The first series of ‘‘ Say- 
ings and Doings” brought their lucky 
author £2,000; the second and third 
as much more. Countesses and kitch- 
en maids fought for them at the doors 
of the circulating library, as now they 
fight for the entrancing fictions of 
Miss Braddon and Ouida. Of course 
this is only a literary way of saying 
that novel-reading ladies of all ranks 
were eager to get them as fast as they 
out. What novel-reading lady 
rank for them now? 
When the present writer had occasion 
to ask for one or two of them lately at 
his own circulating library, they were 
handed out with suspicious alacrity ; 
and they seemed, for works in that fa- 
vorite department of letters, ominous- 
lyclean. Their margins and fly leaves 
bore but few of those artless pencil- 
lings, those fond, eloquent imprints 
of ardent fingers, which show that an 
author has touched the popular heart ; 
and though the date on the title-page 
indicated that these particular vol- 
umes had been a matter of forty years 
in service—fancy a_ self-respecting 
book condemned for forty-years to the 
treadmill of a public library !—not 
above three or four of the sere and 
yellow leaves were missing in any of 
them from the more exciting parts. 
So, in spite of Mr. Allibone’s amia- 
ble assurance that most of them have 
been reprinted, and that of ** Max- 
well” a new edition was called for no 
later than twenty years ago, it seems 
fair to presume that these once popu- 
lar books are popular no more. Fresh- 
er idols, indeed, have supplanted 
them; their heroes, in high stocks and 
Hessians, whose dennets and tilburies 
once clattered gloriously with the 
foremost along the highway of English 


came 


of any calls 
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fiction, scarce taking the Olympic duty 
of that stately equipage ‘‘ tooled” by 
the great Waverley himself, are well 
nigh as much out of date as the quaint 
chariots they delighted in. Inexora- 
ble fashion has elbowed them aside 
into that *‘ obsolete prolixity of shade ” 
where the eremites of letters, like 
Dr. Moore’s ‘*Zeluco” or Peacock’s 
‘** Headlong Hall,” must be sought out 
lovers of the odd. In other 
words, our friend the librarian, mak- 
ing room for newer favorites, has 
moved them to atop shelf, where they 
quietly gather dust, and foregather 
with their cronies on the retired list, 
and dream—if books may dream—of 
the days when publishers ran after 


by 


them, and critics praised them, and 
the great ‘‘ Quarterly” itself decreed 
them such immortality as quarterlies 
may give. 

Well, it is the common lot of books 
and men to be forgotten; after a cen- 
tury or so our own immortal works 
may not be much called for. Yet 
there is in these novels of Hook’s, and 
in the author of them, so much that is 
of interest to the student of English 
literature, that they are likely to stay 
much less dead than of their 
dead-and-alive neighbors. Ever and 
anon some resurrectionist of the libra- 
ry will be disinterring them, to be the 
prey of his dissecting knife. Hook 
was a man of extraordinary talents, as 
one may readily gather even from his 
books, though in these his talents 
found by no means their fullest or fit- 
test expression. At best they serve 
only to show what the writer might 
have done had he given himself a rea- 
sonable chance, which, to do him jus- 
tice, was almost the only indulgence 


many 


he ever denied himself all his life 
long. Not much can be looked for 


from a man writing, as Hook always 
wrote, in the uncertain and feverish 
leisure snatched from haunting busi- 
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ness cares, or still more wearing so- 
cial dissipations. His books were fin- 
ished at a gallop—almost as purely im- 
provisations as those remarkable ef- 
forts which for so many years made 
him the delight and wonder of noble 
drawing-rooms, which excited the ad- 
miration of men so different and so 
differently competent to judge as 
Sheridan and Coleridge, and won for 
him the fatal favor of the Regent, who 
had indeed a right royal knack of be- 
ing fatal to his favorites. In sixteen 
years, from 1825 to 1841, Hook pub- 
lished thirty-eight volumes, besides 
editing the weekly newspaper ‘‘ John 
Bull.” Other men have done as much 
or more; but other men have not done 
it while sitting up night after night, 
and all night long, over cards and 
broiled bones and punch. It was one 
of Hook’s most practical jokes upon 
himself that as the doctor had ordered 
him to shun the night air, he made it 
a point never to go home before day- 
light. His head, to be sure, was of 
unusual strength even for that time of 
hard-headed topers, when men made 
nothing, as Byron tells us, of putting 
down four and five bottles at a sitting, 
and gentlemen asked out to dinner 
gravely prepared for a ‘‘ wet night,” 
according to the precepts of that ac- 
complished Thaliarchus, Ensign Mor- 
gan O'Doherty. Even Hook’s head 
and stomach gave way at last, and 
left him to die at what should have 
been his prime, bankrupt in health, 
pocket, and well nigh in reputation. 
Like many another brilliant wit of his 
day, he made his birthright of fame a 
football for the bailiff and the butler. 

Yet, crude and hasty as these books 
are, they show everywhere traces of 
quick insight into character, and nat- 
ural dramatic power, sometimes deep- 
ening into tragedy, as in that most 
unpleasant story, ‘‘Cousin William,” 
with a spontaneous flow of comedy 
only our greatest novelists have excel- 
led. Hook’s sense of humor was keen, 
his observation rapid and true, his 
knowledge of human nature varied if 
not profound. He drew the people 
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and the scenes about him if not with 
the transfiguring hand of a master, at 
least with the skill of a very clever 
draughtsman; and his books will al- 
ways retain a certain value as pictures 
of the social life and habits of his 
time. Lockhart, writing of him in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” soon after 
his death, says on this point: 

Mr. Hook is, we apprehend, the only male nov- 
elist of his time, except Mr. Dickens, who has 
drawn portraits of contemporary English society 
destined for permanent existence. He is to the 
upper and middle life of that region what Dick- 
ens alone is to its low life, a true authentic ex- 
positor. 

This sounds a little curious to us, 
remembering that when it was written, 
in 1843, Thackeray had already pub- 
lished all, or nearly all, of his minor 
works, including ‘‘The Yellowplush 
Papers,” the ‘*‘Book of Snobs,” and 
the touching ‘‘ Story of the Great Ho- 
garty Diamond,” all filled with pic- 
tures of ‘‘contemporary English socie- 
ty,” which the world unites in think- 
ing ‘‘destined to permanent exist- 
ence.”” To be sure, as Lockhart ex- 
plains in a note to the reprint of his 
‘*¢ Quarterly ” article in 1852, ‘‘it was 
long before Mr. Thackeray made a full 
revelation of his talents in ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’” Even so; modern criticism, 
judging Thackeray from his minor 
works alone, would surely set him on 
a higher plane than Hook. True, 
modern criticism has been helped to a 
just estimate of Thackeray’s earlier 
productions by the light cast back 
upon them from his later achieve- 
ments. ‘‘Esmond” has pointed out 
to us and emphasized the family like- 
ness in his obscurer brethren. Lock- 
hart had no such guide, and may be 
pardoned for failing to know a master 
the world had, up to that time, per- 
sistently, almost scornfully, refused to 
know, and who, as yet, seems scarce- 
ly to have recognized himself. Yet 
Lockhart, in drawing Hook’s portrait, 
gives us a picture which might stand 
even better for Thackeray’s: 

‘¢ Like all first-rate humorists, he be- 
trays everywhere the substratum of 
solid sagacity, and like them all ex- 
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cept Swift, he is genial. . . . He 
comprehends human nature, and no 
one makes better sport with it; but it 
is never doubtful that he loved his 
kind, and contemplated the follies of 
others with a consciousness of his own 
frailty.” 

It is not the least odd of the many 
‘odd misconceptions of M. Taine in his 
‘*History of English Literature,” 
about which he has written so much 
that is acute and true—for a French- 
man, one is tempted to add amazingly 
acute and true—that he should pro- 
nounce Thackeray of all satirists after 
Swift the most gloomy. This from 
the countryman of Balzac and Vol- 
taire, whe leave humanity even less 
than Swift to hope for or believe in! 
Bitter Thackeray could be indeed, 
when the occasion called for it; none 
more so. The world is ugly, and thus 
he paints it; but who has done fonder 
justice to the traits of truth, and ten- 
derness, and self-sacrifice that redeem 
its deformity? The world is full of 
giants and ogres of sin and selfishness, 
whom he battles with manfully and 
slays without ruth. But his falchion 
whistles and fiashes while it bites; 
and the malefactors whose heads he 
chops off, we know, so richly deserve 
it, that few qualms of pity alloy our 
pleasure in the champion’s might and 
skill. He is like the swordsman of 
Eastern story, whose dexterity was so 
marvellous, that long after their heads 
were off his subjects would be asking 
when the execution was to begin, and 
had to have a pinch of the strongest 
rappee to enable them to realize it. 
Who does not feel besides, that the 
heart of that tender avenger bleeds a 
little for the vilest of the criminals he 
punishes, or fail to see the kind eyes 
softening behind the headsman’s mask? 
Swift brained his victims with a butch- 
er’s mallet—hung, drew, and quarter- 
ed them, and took a savage zest in the 
hideous details of the torture. How 
could any one with the faintest con- 
ception of Thackeray’s real genius and 
nature, patent as they are in his writ- 
ings—no man ever put himself more 
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into his books—liken the author of 


‘*Esmond” to the merciless misan- 
thrope of the Yahoos? The friends at 
least who knew him as ‘‘dear old 
Thackeray” (did any human being 
ever speak or think of ‘‘dear old 
Swift ’’?), would find it hard to recog- 
nize that portrait of the gloomy sat- 
irist. 

To return to Hook. The vitality of 
his books as working elements and 
influences in our literature, Lockhart 
seems to exaggerated; their 
truthfulness as pictures of contempo- 
rary social life he was well fitted to 
judge, and has hardly overestimated. 
Their value in this respect is far be- 
yond their artistic merit as novels 
alone, and may serve to retain for 
them the attention of the student of 
literary history long after the public 
has forgotten them. But they have an 
interest apart from this, and to my 
mind even greater. Ido not know if 
it has been noticed that Hook as nov- 
elist and satirist was, in some sense, 
the forerunner and prototype of both 
Thackeray and Dickeng, differing as 
these did so widely between them- 
selves, that, as the former once said, 
the books of one are a protest against 
those of the other; if one set are true, 
the others must be false. I do not 
mean to say that Hook introduced the 
type of novel which Dickens and 
Thackeray each in his own fashion 
elaborated, and George Eliot has in 
her way handled with consummate 
mastery ; what without minuter analy- 
sis may be called the novel of morals, 
or social ethics, as opposed to the 
novel of manners or of adventure; 
the novel which treats life and human 
nature subjectively as well as objec- 
tively; which looks upon society not 
only as a picture to be painted with 
pre-Raphaelite minuteness, but a sys- 
tem to be criticised and even reform- 
ed. Nowadays fiction, even more 


have 


than history, her half sister, who so 
much resembles her, and is so ready 
to usurp her place and functions, is 
philosophy teaching by example. Bal- 
zac is as statistical as Buckle, and 
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‘*Daniel Deronda” scarcely less real 
than Froude. 

Something of this tendency to the 
handling of what are called social 
problems, this mingling of the re- 
former and the story-teller, which dif- 
ferentiates the later from the earlier 
English novel, may indeed be discern- 
ed in Hook. But so it may be in 
germ in the books of Miss Austen and 
of William Godwin at an earlier period, 
if not more faintly even in the morbid 
unrealitics of our own Charles Brock- 
den Brown. Allalike, no doubt, were 
moved by that mysterious abstraction, 
but real if subtle and imponderable 
force calied the spirit of the age. 
Men and women too were everywhere 
waking to the drawbacks and short- 
comings of the social scheme, and the 
hunger of eager inquiry, the fever of 
ardent protest, was bound to show in 
fiction as For this very 
reason Thackeray and Dickens, writ- 
ing so nearly at the same time as 
Hook, were bound to take the same 
Supposing them to be 


elsewhere. 


general tone. 
novelists at all, they had inevitably to 
be moralists and reformers. No writ- 
er can get away from this influence, 
this keynote of his era; the most he 
can do, his strongest claim to origi- 
nality, is, like Shakespeare, or Byron, 
or Thackeray, to give it first or most 
splendid or striking utterance. 

Nevertheless it seems clear that both 
our great modern humorists wrote at 
the start very much under the influ- 
ence of Hook. They may even be 
said to have imitated him, though 
with a characteristic difference Thack- 
eray took from him only matter, while 
Dickens borrowed matter and manner 
too. From the very first Thackeray 
had a style of his own, which for 
strength and clearness, for compass 
and idiomatic ease, few English writ- 
ers have equalled. As one of his ad- 
mirers puts it, he had given him, what 
to few is given, the rare gift of speech; 
he could say what he pleased in a way 
that no other could say it. 

Before coming to examples, it may 
be said that it was by no means unnat- 
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ural, but rather to be looked for, that 
these young humorists, just beginning 
their career, should model themselves 
on the most famous humorist of their 
day. Youth and genius are naturally 
assimilative; the genius of youthful 
humor perhaps especially so. There 
was much in Hook’s position and tal- 
ents to attract the admiration, no 
doubt a little too the envy of these 
young and obscure beginners in the 
race where he had already won many 
a glittering prize. Next to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, probably the most popular 
and best paid novelist of the day (for 
many years the income of his pen is 
thought to have exceeded £3,000), 
courted and feared as a journalist, a 
welcome guest in fashionabie, nay, in 
royal circles, his ben mots on every lip, 
Theodore Hook must have seemed the 
ideal of literary good fortune to the 
Parliamentary first 
trembling efforts he may have passed 
upon as editor of the ‘‘ New Monthly ” 
magazine, or the tall young Cam- 
bridge man with glasses (and plenty 
of time on his hands since the failure 
of that famous journalistic enterprise 
the ‘‘ National Standard”), who may 
have heard his improvisations at the 
house of a common friend. At the 
time of the publication of ‘‘ Gilbert 
Gurney” in the ‘‘ New Monthly,” in 
1835-36, Dickens twenty-four, 
Thackeray twenty-five, and Hook for- 
ty-eight. Neither of the two former 
can be said to have written anything 
which had attracted general notice, 
though each, in ‘‘The Sketches by 
Boz” and the ‘‘Story of Catherine,” 
had to a sagacious critic given prom- 
ise of future Hook had 
reached the culminating point of his 


reporter whose 


was 


eminence. 


career, and his autobiographical novel 
of ‘*Gilbert Gurney ” was perhaps the 
most popular, if not the most enter- 
taining, of his books. It was 
generally read—largely, no doubt, for 
the sake of the famous practical jokes 
which it details—and by none seem- 
ingly with more attention than by 
young Thackeray and Dickens. At 
least from ‘‘Gilbert Gurney” came 


very 
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most of the resemblances I have traced 
on the part of either to Hook, and 
each of them curiously enough has fol- 
lowed the very fundamental idea of 
Hook’s book in the supposed-to-be-au- 
tobiographical novels of ‘* David Cop- 
perfield”’ and ‘‘Pendennis.” So far 
as Dickens is concerned too, the imita- 
tion is limited to ‘*Pickwick, ”’* though 
in his general treatment of eccentric 
character I think he owes something 
to his predecessor. The characters of 
Godfrey Moss, in ‘‘ Maxwell,” of Nub- 
ley, the absent-minded man, in ‘‘ Gur- 
ney,” who unconsciously utters his pri- 
vate opinions of the company aloud, and 
of the forgetful baronet in ‘‘ Cousin 
William,” who is for ever telling sto- 
ries and for ever forgetting the point, 
and being snubbed by his family 
thereupon, are very like, and hardly 
unworthy of Dickens. Like many of 
the latter's personages too, and most 
of Hook’s, they are drawn from life— 
Moss after the eccentric Cannon, the 
friend of Ingoldsby Barham, and Nub- 
ley from the not less eccentric Lord 
Dudley—and after the familiar fash- 
ion of Dickens, one or two whimsical 
oddities of manner are exaggerated 
into traits of character or even made 
to do duty as types of mankind. I am 
not sure, however, that there is not 
about them more nature and human 
individuality than Dickens always at- 
tains. 

‘**Pickwick ” was published in the 
year after ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,” at the 
suggestion of the publishing firm of 
Chapman & Hall, who desired Dickens 
to write the text for a series of humor- 
ous sporting sketches by the artist 
Seymour. How this idea was modi- 
fied, and the delightful result, all the 
world knows, and knowing it it is 
hard to conceive that, for a while, it 
was a chance whether ‘ Pickwick” 
would ever be finished, perhaps—who 
knows?—whether Dickens, the Dick- 
ens of ‘*Martin Chuzzlewit,” and 
‘*David Copperfield,” and the world, 
would ever have existed for us at all. 


* Cr. , however, Mr. Grimwig in “ Oliver Twist” 
with Godfrey Moss. 
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‘* * Pickwick,’” says Mr. James Grant, 
the veteran editor of the ‘‘ Morning 
Advertiser,” ‘‘was at first a failure, 
and the question was seriously de- 
bated by the publishers whether they 
ought not to discontinue the publica- 
tion of the serial.” For the first five 
months but few copies were sold. The 
opportune appearance of Sam Weller 
alone saved it and brought up the lan- 
guishing circulation at a leap from a 
few hundred to many thousands. It 
may be that to the incomparable Sam 
we owe not only the delight of his own 
merry antics, but the priceless boon of 
innocent laughter conferred upon us 
by the long line (would it had been 
longer!) of his jovial kinsmen. 

But Dickens as yet was scarcely 
himself, nor were the conditions of 
his first essay in novel writing such as 
to bring out all his dormant powers. 
The wings of genius are usually clip- 
ped by having to write to order. Be- 
sides, it was a first essay in untried 
ficlds, and the young explorer seems 
to have been a little distrustful of his 
unaided resources. At any rate, he 
drew somewhat plentifully on the re- 
sources of others. 

‘* ‘Pickwick,’ ”’ says one writer, ‘‘was 
made up of two pounds of Smollett, 
three ounces of Sterne, a handful of 
Hook, a dash of the grammatical Pierce 
Egan—incidents at pleasure, served 
with an original sauce piguante.”’ 

Says another: 

‘*‘Upon examining Pierce Egan’s 
‘Finish ’—a sequel to his ‘Life in 
London ’—we certainly find the char- 
acters are somewhat similar to those 
in ‘Pickwick.’ In other matters, too, 
a parallel may be drawn—thus, the 
Bench instead of the Fleet, and the 
archery match instead of the shoot- 
ing party. But the most curious co- 
incidence is that the Fat Knight—the 
counterpart of Mr. Pickwick—is first 
met by Corinthian Tom at the village 
of Pickwick.” 

Add what Forster says in his ‘‘ Life 
of Dickens ” (Vol. I., page 128): 

‘** When he (Dickens) resolved that 
Weller should be an occupant of the 
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prison with Mr. Pickwick, he was per- 
haps thinking of his favorite Smollett, 
and how, when Peregrine Pickle was 
an inmate of the Fleet, Hatchway and 
Pipes refused to leave him.” 

The resemblances to Hook, lying so 
much in the general method of treat- 
ment, are not so easy to trace. There 
are few or no incidents on which the 
critic can put his finger and say, ‘‘ This 
is copied.” Yet the character of Jin- 
gle in ‘‘Pickwick” certainly has a 
strong flavor of Daly in ‘‘ Gilbert Gur- 
ney”’: both have the same disconnected, 
dash-y way of talking, familiar to read- 
ers of Hook, the same fondness for 
practical jokes and astonishing stories, 
the same off-hand recklessness and af- 
fability, the same rattle and volubility 
and spasmodic go. In point of moral- 
ity there is little to choose between 
them, and both, in spite or rather be- 
cause of their sharp practices, end by 
Nor are many of 
their adventures dissimilar. Jingle is 
a strolling actor and adventurer. Da- 
ly, first introduced in ‘‘ Gilbert Gur- 


coming to grief. 


ney ’ as an associate of actors, becomes, 
in ‘*Gurney Married,” a stroller and 
adventurer likewise. Jingle, commis- 
sioned by his friend Mr. Tracy Tup- 
man to act as his agent in obtaining 
the hand of Miss Rachel Wardour, 
runs off with the lady himself; Daly 
plays an exactly similar part for Gur- 
ney and his sweetheart, Miss Emma 
Haines. Jingle’s assumption of Win- 
kle’s coat, and his treatment of the 
irate Dr. Slammer, are much in Daly’s 
way, and the bellicose behavior of 
the Doctor’s irascible friend, Dr. 
Payne, at the duelling ground, is quite 
of a piece with the blood-thirstiness 
of Gurney’s Irish second in the duel 
with Daly. Both these latter incidents 
may have been suggested by Sir Lu- 
cius in ‘*The Rivals,” or, to go back 
still further, by the duel with Pallet in 
‘*Peregrine Pickle.” 

Again, the party at Mrs. Leo Hunt- 
er’s, with its assorted lions, recalls the 
ball at Lady Wolverhampton’s, for 
whom Daly acted as lion purveyor in 
ordinary; and Count Smorltork is 
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surely the cousin-german of Daly’s ex- 
traordinary friend Count Stickenmey- 
er, who makes his English as he needs 
it, and boasts of the ‘‘ perfectability 
of his tongs.” Count Stickenmeyer 
was probably intended to ridicule 
Prince Puckler-Moskau, whose ‘‘ Trav- 
els” Hook had reviewed in ‘ John 
Bull” with much asperity, but less than 
his wonted force. So, too, the inci- 
dent of Mr. Pickwick’s being caught 
poaching by Captain Boldwig is par- 
alleled by Daly’s similar encounter 
with Mr. Bagswash. Perhaps the most 
pointed of these resemblances is be- 
tween the Judge who presides at the 
trial scene in ‘*‘Gilbert Gurney” and 
the Justice Stareleigh of ‘** Pickwick.” 
Both are deaf and irritable; both in the 
habit of making and misunderstanding 
illegible notes. Of his Justice, Gurney 
says, ‘‘So completely illegible were his 
notes, that the only resource his lord- 
ship had, if ever they were called for 
upon motions for new trials, . . . 
was to send them to be printed. . . 
His lordship’s charge, barring the in- 
evitable blunders and hesitations ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the al- 
most hopeless illegibility of his notes, 
was exceedingly minute and elabo- 
rate. 

So Mr. Justice Stareleigh ‘‘ read 
as much of his notes to the jury as he 
could decipher on so short a notice.” 
Much of the humor of both scenes 
turns on these infirmities of the magis- 


” 


trate. Justice Stareleigh miscals Mr. 
Phunky Mr. Monkey, and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Winkle, Mr. Daniel Winkle. 


‘*Now, gentlemen of the jury,” says 
the Judge in ‘‘ Gurney,” ‘* here is Amos 
Handy—no, not Handy—Harding— 
Amos Harding tells you that on Tues- 
day—no, not Tuesday—I see—Friday, 
the 14th—that is, the 24th—he was 
going along Liverpool—no, Liquor- 
pond Street,” etc. 

Both judges go to sleep pretty fre- 
quently through the proceedings. 
‘* Serjeant Buzfuz, who had proceed- 
ed with such volubility that his face 
was perfectly crimson, here paused 
for breath. The silence awoke Mr, 
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Justice Stareleigh, who immediately 
wrote down something with a pen 
without any ink in it, and looked un- 
usually profound, to impress the jury 
with the belief that he always thought 
most deeply with his eyes shut.” 

‘* With this beautiful peroration Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz sat down, and Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh woke up.” 

In ‘*Gurney,” in the middle of a 
presentment by the foreman of the 
grand jury about a smoking chimney, 
** Hereabouts the Judge, having bow- 
ed his head, graciously omitted to 
raise it, having dropped into a sound 
slumber.” At the conclusion ‘‘A 
buzz of approbation from the gentle- 
men of the grand jury . . . cre- 
ated a stir in the court, in the midst 
of which the learned Judge awoke.” 

It is possible both authors 
drew from the same model. Hook's 
is a picture from life the original of 
which actually committed the blunder 
credited to him in the novel of sen- 
tencing to death a prisoner who had 
been acquitted by the jury, and re- 
signed his seat in consequence. But 
Dickens’s Justice, though perhaps the 
more amusing of the two, certainly 
a portrait from nature, 


that 


seems less like 
but rather the copy of a copy. 

It may be added that Merton, in 
Hook’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Man,” 
the same horror as Pickwick at seeing 
his counsel hobnobbing with the op- 


shows 


posing lawyers who had so abused 
him; and that the eloquence of one of 
the former’s counsel is a good deal of 
the same sort as that of the learned 
and ingenious Buzfuz. 

The decided success of ‘‘ Pickwick” 
enabled Dickens to give free scope to 
his natural bent in his own way, to 
indulge his genius, as the Latins 
would say, and henceforth he is him- 
self and not another. Assured of his 
powers and master of his future, he 
**Qliver Twist” (which 
good old George Cruikshank could nev- 
er be persuaded he was not the author 
of, though he failed to carry the 
world with him) that a new school of 
fiction had begun, with a master at 
3 


showed in 
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the head of it. Thackeray served a 
wearier apprenticeship before his hour 
of triumph. He was long both in 
finding out what he was good for 
himself and in getting the public to 
see it. Says Dr. John Brown, the au- 
thor of ‘‘Rab and His Friends,”’ in 
his admirable and sympathetic sketch: 
‘*Thackeray’s early writings were as 
if groping. It was long before he at- 
tained the measure of his strength or 
discovered the true bent of his pow- 
ers.” Accordingly we find his imita- 
tions of Hook (with whom, moreover, 
he had much more in unison than 
Dickens, in education, in social posi- 
tion, in the nature of his surround- 
ings, and the bent of his satire) last- 
ing over a longer period. They be- 
gan as early as his publication of 
‘*The Snob” newspaper during his 
undergraduate days at Cambridge. 
The ‘‘Julia Ramsbottom in Cam- 
bridge ” of that lively but—as is often 
the fate of too much newspaper viva- 
city—short-lived journal is plainly a 
near relative of the Dorothea Julia 
Ramsbottom, whose Paris correspon- 
dence and spelling were 
then (1828-’9) enlightening and amus- 
ing the readers of ‘‘John Bull.” To 
that journal young Thackeray, like 
his own Pendennis an ardent Tory 
and supporter of Church and State, 
was of course a regular subscriber. 
Read in conjunction with the letters 
(in ‘*Gurney Married,” for example, 
and John Trot’s to John Bull), 
wherein lackeys and ladies’ maids sit 
in judgment on their betters, and the 
idea of which Hook have had 
from ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,” the same 
‘Ramsbottom Letters” perhaps gave 
Thackeray a hint forkis ‘* Yellowplush 
Papers.” The inimitable footman is, 
indeed, a far more artistic creation, 
and for humor and satire incompara- 
bly superior to Ramsbottom, who is 
too often dull and not seldom indeli- 
cate and coarse—a blemish from which 
Thackeray’s pages are everywhere sin- 
gularly free. Yet Yellowplush’s reflec- 
tions on French customs, as on the 
‘‘sing’lar name of Balong,” where 


eccentric 


may 
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‘*they call the upper town the Hot 
Veal and the lower town the Base 
Veal, which is, on the contr’y, gen’ral- 
ly good in France, though the beef, it 
must be confessed, is exscrable,” are 
quite in the vein of Mrs. Ramsbottom 
when, setting to with some misgivings 
to eat ‘‘crape” 
she is relieved to find it ‘*‘much the 
same as pancake with us.’’ Compare 
too that good dame’s criticisms on the 
marbles and paintings in the ‘* Look- 
sombre (so called on account of its 


(crepes) for dessert, 


gloomy air) ”—‘‘the grope of ‘Cupid 
and Physic,’” ‘‘The Fighting Alliga- 
tor,” etc.-—with the explanatory re- 
marks of the housekeeper of the Earl 
of Carabas (in the ‘‘Snob Papers”) 
on the ‘*‘Ercules and Eylash,’ by 
Van Chislum,” ‘‘the grandjunction 
Canal at Venis,” and the other Hart 
treasures of that noble Ouse. Thack- 
eray’s fun of this sort is always 
more rollicking and spontaneous than 
Hook’s, and is heightened and set off 
by the charm of a style whose perfec- 
tion Hook never approached; but it is 
fun for which the reading of Hook 
seems to have given him a relish. 
The latter's old gentleman on the 
Dover boat, ‘‘ who had fallen into a fit 
of perplexity by overreaching him- 
self,” and Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ leaden 
articles in the newspapers,” are not 
unworthy of Yellowplush; and the 
touch in the account of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom’s party, ‘*We cannot. suffi- 
ciently praise the celerity with which 
the ham and sausages were removed 
as the respectable families of the Jew- 
ish persuasion entered the room,” 
Thackeray was sure to be mightily 
tickled with. 

Many slighter hints of the care and 
appreciation with which the greater 
read the earlier humorist, the atten- 
tive critic will gather. Now it is a 
name—Squills, the apothecary, the 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman, Mr. Snob, Craw- 
ley, Lieutenant Mulhologan of the Co- 
lombian Horse Marines, Lady Cramley 
(the fashionable authoress whose book 
of travels and her mazurka with the 
Pope may be compared with the re- 


’ 
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view of Lady Flora Flummery’s novel) ; 
now the outline of a character—Major 
Entick, in ‘‘Cousin William,” who 
was ‘‘a peripatetic court guide, an 
animated peerage,” reminds one in 
a vague way of the gallant and gouty 
warrior, Major Pendennis, and the 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman already mention- 
ed, of the same novel, ‘*by whom the 
ladies absolutely swear, be is so very 
gentlemanly,” must surely be of the 
family of his namesake, the Rev. 
Charles, whose perfumed eloquence 
crowds Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, in 
the ‘‘ Newcomes,” with fair adorers; 


again it may be a single incident or-a 
strain of reflection. When, in ‘The 


Timmins’s,”’ Mrs. 
whisking up the 


Little Dinner at 
Gashleigh ‘* goes 
stairs, trampling over the plates and 
dishes with which they were cov- 
ered,” we recur at once to the por- 
ter pots mishap, 
in the hall at the Palmers’ dinner, 
in ‘*‘Maxwell.” And when, in the 


upset by a like 


same novel, the author defends his 
frequent introduction of dinners— 
Dickens and Thackeray too are fond 
of giving dinners to their readers—the 
ameunt of eating and drinking done 
in every chapter, almost every page of 
‘* Pickwick,” is simply prodigious— 
on the ground of their importance 
(‘* For how shall a man attempt,” he 
says, ‘*to describe London life or life 
anywhere in England as it is without 
talking of dinners?”’), we seem to hear 
Mr. Brown proclaiming to his nephew 
that ‘‘ English 
Bob, has this eminent advantage over 
all other—that it is above all others a 
dinner-giving society,” or ‘* that he 
nation for 
manliness, its 


society, my beloved 


loves and admires his 


its good sense, its 
friendliness, its morality in the main 
—and these, I take it, are all ex- 
pressed in that institution, 
the dinner.” Or take the vindica- 
tion of his profession by Mr. Fish- 
er, the cook, in ‘*‘ All in the Wrong” 
‘*The truth is I feel mortified at be- 
ing kept down by a want of ardor in 
We hear a great deal of 
and Wordsworth, 


noble 


our patrons, 
Scott and Byron 










Sines herbes.”’ 
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and folks talk of Lawrence and Rey- 
nolds, and all the rest of it. But what 
is poetry to cooking? Painting is an 
absurdity by comparison. A Mace- 
doine of mine involves more research 
than one of Martin’s finest pictures; 
his is all oil—monotonous. Turner’s 
finest drawing does not cost him so 
much labor as one of my omelettes aux 
Do we not strike here 
the true Thackerayan note? Can we 
not foresee how he will dwell upon and 
develop this fine strain of burlesque? 
** Sir, respect your dinner,” says Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, in the ‘‘ Memorials 
of Gormandizing.” ‘‘Don’t tell us 
that it is not worthy of a man. 
All a man’s senses are worthy of 
employment, and should be culti- 
vated as a duty. The senses are 
the arts. What glorious feasts does 
nature prepare for your eye in animal 
form, in landscape and painting! 
Are you to put out your eyes and not 
see? What royal dishes of melody 
does her bounty provide for you in 
the shape of poetry, music, whether 
windy or wiry, notes of the human 
voice or ravishing song of birds! Are 
you to stuff your ears with cotton and 
vow that the sense of hearing is un- 
manly, you obstinate dolt you? No, 
surely; nor must you be so absurd as 
to fancy that the art of eating is in 
any way less worthy than the other 
two.” 

But as with Dickens, ‘‘ Gilbert Gur- 
ney ” seems to have impressed Thack- 
eray most, and is oftenest recalled in 
his pages, where many phrases and in- 
cidents taken from it are to be found. 
Thus the picture of Goldmore, the 
East Indian Director (the constant re- 
currence of Indian scenes, and charac- 
acters, and customs in both authors is 
another tie between them), in the 
‘* Book of Snobs” (Chap. XXXTV.)— 


‘*a large plethoric man, with a bunch 
of seals, in a large bow-windowed light 
waistcoat ’—has a comparison that 
Hook is particularly fond of. The 
bow window of the gambling house 
in ‘‘Gilbert Gurney” he likens to an 
alderman’s waistcoat, and the latter 
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in another place to the same bow win- 
dow. The boy Daly meets at Mr. 
Bagswash’s dinner, ** with a fri'l and 
a frock, upon which a favorable erup- 
tion of sugar-loaf buttons had taken 
place,” we meet again in Major Pin- 
to’s Thomas, with his ‘‘ page’s costume 
of eruptive buttons.” Indeed, the 
amusing account of the Country Snob 
owes many little touches to Hook’s 
novel. In the first dinner at Pinto’s 
Thackeray seems to have had in mind 
Daly’s dinner to Gurney after the 
former’s marriage. Gurney, in the 
MAUTAI8 quart @heure before dinner, 
‘* left téte-d-téte with the lady, . . . 
had, thanks to the convenient thinness 
of a pair of battants . . . by which 
the back room was separated from the 
front, the satisfaction of hearing the 
cracking of a corkscrew, followed by 
the pop-out of a cork, performed, no 
doubt, by the dexterity of mine host.” 
After much bustle and whispering, 
**Daly, who appeared to be a sort 
of white Mungo in the establishment, 
came in, and throwing himself down 
on a chair, exclaimed, ‘I 
wish they would let us have din- 
i”. & - 

‘*T cared nothing about the dinner, 
but nevertheless I felt it impossible to 
compliment it guoad banquet. . . . 
I drank wine with Mrs. Daly—it was 
called sherry—what it really was I 
have not the smallest idea. . . . 
My plate was whisked away in a gale 
redolent of pomatum. It had been 
snatched from my presence by the 
hand of Robinson, fresh from the hair 
of the gentleman in No. 16.” Robin- 
son is the neighboring barber, called 
in to officiate as butler on occasions 
of state. Now look at Mr. Snob’s 
experience. Mrs. Pinto is entertain- 
ing him in the drawing-room with 
anecdotes of the nobility and gentry: 

‘* As she was speaking I heard a sort 
of cloop, by which well-known sound I 
wos aware that somebody was opening 
a bottle of wine, and Pinto entered . 
in a huge white neckcloth and a rather 
shabby black suit. . . Of the 
dinner to which we now sat down, J 
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am not going to be a severecritic, ... 
but this I will say, that I prefer sherry 
to marsala when I can get it; and the 
latter was the wine of which I have no 
doubt I heard the ‘cloop’ just be- 
fore dinner. Nor was it particularly 
good of its kind. However, Mrs. Ma- 
jor Pinto did not evidently know the 
difference, for she called the liquor 
Amontillado during the whole of the 
popast.” . . « 

The groom, Stripes, does duty as 
butler also: 

‘*The honest fellow’s hands, I re- 
marked, were very large and black; 
and a fine odor of the stable was waft- 
ed about the room as he moved to 
and fro in his ministrations.” 

In both the essential features of 
the comedy are the same. Mr. Snob 
continues: 

‘* From the circumstance of the din- 
ner being composed of pig’s head, mock 
turtle soup, of pig's fry and roast ribs 
of pork, Iam led toimagine that one 
of Pinto’s black Hampshires had been 
sacrificed a short time previous to my 
visit. It was an excellent and com- 
fortable repast; only there was rather 
a sameness in it, certainly. I madea 
similar remark the next day.” 

Another day he says, ‘‘ About this 
time, the pig being consumed, we be- 
gan upon a sheep.” 

Gurney has a similar adventure in 
the west of England, where, owing to 
the like slaughter of a calf, the bill of 
fare consisted of ‘‘a remarkably nice 
broth of veal and vegetables, a roast 
loin of veal at the bottom of the table, 
half a calf’s head at the top, and four 
entrées yet uncovered, 

‘¢* What will you eat, Gurney?’ said 
the master of the house; ‘some of 
my dish, or Maria's?’ I doubted. 
‘Hand round the entrées,’ said the 


lady. Two were forthwith put in mo- 
tion. One dish contained veal patties 
and the other some veal collops. I 
declined both, for I hated veal; next 
came the other two—one a calf’s brain 
and the other a calf’s tongue. I de- 
clined those, and took some of the 
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joint, determining to wait for the sec- 
ond course. 

‘*T saw, however, dish after dish 
vanish, and I yet remained unsatisfied ; 
when my fair hostess, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, said, ‘We have no 
second course for you, Mr. Gurney. 
The fact is, we killed a calf the day be- 
fore yesterday, and we are such pru- 
dent managers, that we make a point of 
eating it up while it is good and nice 
and fresh before we begin upon any- 
thing else.’” (G. G., Chapter VII.) 

Thackeray’s Club Snobs, too, were 
apparently well up in Hook’s Rules of 
Conduct for club members, published 
in ** John Bull.” Two of these are as 
follows: 

‘* When the evening papers arrive, 
pounce upon them, keep one in your 
hand reading, another under your arm 
ready to relieve that, and sit dowa up- 
on the third.” 

‘* When you go away if it is a wet 
night, and you are without a great coat, 
take the first that fits you; you can 
send it back in the morning when it is 
fine. Remember you do. This rule 
equally applies to umbrellas.” 

Was it not in obedience to the first 
of these wise precepts that Mr. Snob 
saw ‘‘old Brown, that selfish old re- 
probate for whom mere literature has 
no charms, stretched on the best sofa, 
sitting on the second edition of ‘ The 
Times,’ having ‘ The Morning Chron 
icle’ between his knees, ‘The Her- 
ald’ pushed in between his coat and 
waistcoat, ‘The Standard’ 
left arm, ‘The Globe’ 
other pinion, and the ‘Daily News’ 
in perusal? ‘I'll trouble you for 
‘¢* Punch,” Mr. Wiggins,’ says the un- 


conscionable old gormandizer, inter- 


under his 
under the 


rupting our friend, who is laughing 
over the pe riodical in question.” 
(‘* Book of Snobs,” Chap. XXXVII.) 
And does it not seem probable that the 
Snobographer had the other rule be- 
fore him, when he records (Ibid, Chap. 
XLIV.), that ‘‘Trotty Veck takes his 
own umbrella from the hall—the cotton 
one; and Sidney Scraper’s paletot lined 
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with silk has been brought back by 
Jobbins, who entirely mistook it for his 
own ’? 

So another of these adm onitions, ‘‘ If 
you dine on the joint, get it first and 
cut all the best parts off,” may have 
inspired Mr. Brown to advise his neph- 
ew (Letter III.), that ‘‘ we cut the best 
slices out of the joint at club dinners for 
ourselves”; and Mr. Brown’s friend 
Mr. Nudgit, we should say, had profited 
by a fourth: ‘“‘If you wish to dine 
very early and cheap, order scme cold 
meat just before three o’clock—it will 
then be charged as luncheon: bread, 
pickles, ete., gratis.” Mr. Nudgit 
‘makes a breakfast with the club 
bread and beer; he lunches off the 
And I have 
seen the unconscionable little gour- 
mand sidle off to the pickle jars, when 
he thought nobody was observing, and 
pop a walnut or half a dozen of pick- 
led onions into his mouth with a hide- 
ous, furtive relish.” 


same supplies. . . 


Doubtless in Hook’s time as in 
Thackeray’s there were club snobs 
who did these things and kindled the 
satirist; but if only to show how often 
the satirical observations of these two 
run in the same channel, these resem- 
blances are not without interest. I 
have no doubt, for my own part, that 
Thackeray in the instances cited took 
his cue from Hook; but the reader 
may, if he chooses, set them down 
simply as coincidences. So, too, he 
may, if he likes, regard this anecdote 
given by both writers in precisely the 
In the paper enti- 
tled ‘‘Going to See a Man Hanged ” 
is this passage: 

‘*J. S., the famous wit, now dead, 
had, I recollect, a good story up- 
on the subject of executions and of 
the terror which the punishment in- 
After Thistlewood and his 
companions were hanged, their heads 
were taken off, according to the sen- 
tence, and the executioner, as he sev- 
ered each, held it up to the crowd in 
the proper orthodox way, saying, 
‘Here is the head of a traitor.’ At 
the sight of the first ghastly head the 


same connection, 


spires. 
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people were struck with terror, and a 
general expression of disgust and fear 
broke from them. The second head 
was looked at also with much interest ; 
but the excitement regarding the third 
head diminished. When the execu- 
tioner had come to the last of the 
heads he lifted it up, but by some 
clumsiness allowed it to drop. At 
this the crowd yelled out, ‘ Ah, but- 
terfingers!’ The excitement had passed 
entirely away. The punishment had 
grown to be a joke.” 

Precisely the same story is told in 
‘**Gilbert Gurney,” in almost the same 
words, in connection with the Old 
Bailey scene already referred to: 

‘*To show to what an extent ex- 
perience in horrors deprives them of 
their effect, I may mention the follow- 
ing fact, related to me many years 
after this period by a friend: When 
the traitor Thistlewood and his mur- 
derous gang of accomplices were 
to be executed before Newgate, my 
friend, whose taste lay that way, 
secured a window to witness the 
catastrophe. The sentence included 
decapitation after death; and when 
the executioner commenced his work 
by cutting off the head of Thistlewood, 
a shudder of horror thrilled through 
the crowd. The second similar opera- 
tion upon the next culprit produced a 
similar effect, but in a slighter degree; 
and so completely did that feeling 
wear off as the performance of duty 
proceeded, that when, on tie execu- 
tioner lifting the head of the seventh 
traitor, as the preceding six had been 
lifted to the public gaze, he happened 
to let it fall, cries of ‘Ah, clumsy,’ 
‘Halloo, butterfingers,’ were heard 
from various quarters of the assembly.” 

It is possible that both Thackeray 
and Hook had the story from the 
same person; but the maay reminis- 


cences of Gilbert Gurney in the earlier 
writings of the former incline one to 
think that this was another such. 
There is a general likeness, too, be- 
tween the dinner of the Toothpick 
Maker’s company, in the same novel 
of Hook’s, and ‘‘A Dinner in the 
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City” with the Worshipful Company 
of Bellows-Menders, as described by 
Thackeray, which could scarcely have 
come from chance. To feel the full 
force of the resemblance the two ac- 
counts should be read together; they 
are much too long to quote. As usual, 
a mere sketch of Hook’s is elaborated 
by Thackeray into a picture of admir- 
able humor. But the very site of the 
Bellows-Menders’ dinner, in Marrow- 
pudding Lane, refers us to Gilbert 
Gurney, marrow puddings being the 
chief delicacy provided for that hero 
by the sheriff, his host, at the Old 
Bailey, and both the guests set forth 
with very similar motives: ‘‘I re- 
solved to see what I had never seen, a 
public dinner,” says Gurney. ‘‘I had 
long, long yearned in my secret heart to 
be present at a city festival,” says Mr. 
Spec. As has been said, however, the 
likeness is one of choice of subject 
and general effect, though in many 
little touches, as for instance the refer- 
ence to Walworth, in a similar con- 
nection in both, the reflections on the 
incongruity of the ‘‘ Non Nobis Dom- 
ine” and other anthems of the pro- 
fessional singers, the comic great man 
of each, the Lord Mayor in one an- 
swering to the Mr. Hicks of the other, 
the ridicule of the speeches, ‘* the tall, 
thin, pale man ” of Gurney, paralleied 
in the lean old Bellows-Mender, etc., 
there seems to be proof that Thacke- 
ray had read and remembered his 
predecessor’s work. 

Most striking of all, perhaps, is the 
parallel between the opening of ‘‘ Gil- 
bert Gurney” and that of ‘* Penden- 
nis.” Says Gurney: 

‘* My grandfather I never saw. He 
was a physician in the west of Eng- 
land, or rather, as I suspect, an apoth- 
ecary, etc., for I could never find 
his name in any old list of the col- 
ae 

‘*My mother’s name was Gataker, 
and my father was very vain of the 
connection. . . . 

‘* My father never was known so se- 
riously and suddenly to lose his tem- 
per as when he was thought to be de- 
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scended from the Norfolk Gurneys, 
. . . because he fancied his to be 
an elder branch of the house, and that 
he sprang from the De Gurneys, while 
they were yet resident at Le Brai, be- 
fore the conquest. . . . 

‘Of the plain blue cross on his 
shield my father was justly proud, 
and his gurnet capsized upon his cha- 
peau gules was to him a point of no 
little importance.” 

This is very like the pedigree of the 
Pendennises: 

‘*Early in the regency of George 
the Magnificent, there lived in a small 
town in the west of England .. . 
a gentleman whose name was Penden- 
nis. There were those alive who re- 
membered having seen his name paint- 
ed on a board which was surmounted 
by a gilt pestle and mortar, over the 
door of avery humble little shop in 
the city of Bath, where Mr. Penden- 
nis exercised the profession of apothe- 
Oh « & * 

‘“‘And yet that 
was a gentleman, . . . 
a family as any in the county of Som- 
erset. He had a Cornish pedigree 
which carried the Pendennises up to 
the time of the Druids—and who 
knows how much further back. They 
had intermarried with the Normans 
at avery late period of their family 
existence, and they were related to 
families of Wales and 


little apothecary 
of as old 


all the great 
Brittany.” . . « 

His one-horse carriage has ‘‘the 
arms of the family of Pendennis hand- 
somely emblazoned on the panels, 
- . « What is a gentleman without 
his pedigree? 
had his, handsomely framed and glazed, 


Pendennis by this time 


and hanging up in his drawing-room.” 
Finally he Helen 
Thistlewood, a very distant relative 


” 


marries ‘* Miss 


of the noble house of Bareacres. 

‘‘The secret ambition of Mr. Pen- 
dennis had always been to be a gen- 
tleman. . . . The old man never 
spoke about the shop himself, never 
alluded to it.” 

The covert satire is of precisely the 
the same sort in bota—the apothecary 
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and the apothecary’s son trying to 
sink the shop, marrying a wife of fami- 
Norman blood. 
Seeing Thackeray’s evident familiarity 
with ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,” it is likely 
enough he had here again his cue from 
it. But, like Molitre, he seems to have 
scrupled not to help himself to his 
property wherever he found it. Mr. 
W. C. Bennett, the English song writ- 
er, has pointed out a parallelism be- 
tween the dying scenes of Leatherstock- 
ing and Colonel Newcome so close that 
it can scarcely have been the work of 
chance. Yet who would forego that 
immortal Adsum of the dear old Col- 
onel merely because another simple- 
hearted warrior, of his own true kin- 
dred, had said it, dying in a distant 


ly, boasting of his 


land and other speech. before him? In 
like manner it noted that 
Esmond’s ride to Castlewood after the 
Pretender and Beatrix follows closely 
a like episode in‘* Woodstock,” and the 
late W. B. Reed has told us that the 
names of Hetty and Theo in the * Vir- 
were taken from a MS. me- 
moir of an ancestress of his 
which Thackeray read at his house in 
Philadelphia. What then? Are 


to set Thackeray down as a plagiarist? 


has been 


ginians ” 
own, 
we 
Plagiarism is a vile 
word; the spiteful weapon with which 
mediocrity seeks to avenge itself on 
The truth is Thackeray, like 
every other great writer the world has 
known, troubled himself not 
whence he took the various threads 


By no means. 


genius. 
a whit 
he knew how to weave into tissues of 


far as its 
material goes genius does not invent; 


imperishable beauty. So 


it selects. Its art is shown in choos- 
ing what is fittest; its originality in 
treating it as no other could. 
Certainly it was with no view of 
bringing the idle charge of plagiarism 
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against two of the most truly original 
of English authors that the present 
writer has noted these coincidences, 
to him of an interest which he trusts 


the reader may share. It is always 
amusing and instructive to watch the 
early steps by which genius comes at 
last to its own—the first feeble flutter- 
ing of the wings on which the eagle 
mounts at last 

To dally with the wind and scorn the sun. 

We are not to suppose that either 
Thackeray or Dickens deliberately set 
himself to copy Hook. At most they 
may have aimed to better that 
which Hook had already tried to do 
in a vein each in felt to be his 
It tukes many failures of lesser 
writers to make writer; 
many,an Ennius, many a Lodge, many 
a St. Avitus must grope his weary way 


do 


secret 
own. 


one great 


into oblivion only that the one Virgil, 
or Shakespeare, or Milton may know 
where to look for 
The horn hangs long beside 


his one flawless 
jewel. 
the enchanted gates, and many wind 
it to vague and dying echoes before 
the fated one at whose blast the doors 
fly open and the world hears. Nature 
seems to need many trials before she 
hits upon the exact mould of greatness, 
and having found, she breaks it. 
Some such part as this Hook perhaps 
played toward Dickens and Thack- 
eray, finding the path which they, not 
he, could travel, striking the note 
which only they could sound. 
who know the potent and wide reach- 
ing force of in literary 
things will not underrate the value of 
hints which may have helped, how- 
ever slightly and remotely, to form 
such writers as Thackeray and Dick- 


Those 


suggestion 


ens, such books as ** Copperficld ” and 
‘* Esmond.” 


WALTER CAREY. 








RANCE is the only country that 

has uniformly sustained and 
become illustrious for its friendships 
between man and woman. In this it 
has shown its supreme civilization as 
well as its high culture and social ele- 
vation. To be attracted to woman 
only through sex is natural, but primi- 
tive; subordinates mind, undervalues 
sympathy, cheats companionship, re- 
stricts happiness. Woman is common- 
ly considered merely as a creature to 
be passionally loved, who must thrill 
the blood charm 
the understanding or soothe the 
spirit. 
just to man as to her; is inimi- 
cal to his proper appreciation of her; 
unfavorable to her development. 
When it is conceded and felt that she 
is as individual as he, that she may 
be, in the best sense, a friend—as 
much as man is to man, or even more— 
she has scope and freedom which she 
cannot have under ordinary limita- 
tions. The prevalence of this conces- 
sion and feeling in France for genera- 
tions accounts for the position woman 
has occupied there, and the influence 


before she can 


So narrow a view is 4s un- 


she has exerted in public not less than 
private affairs. In France she has 
counted as a unit, when she was such, 
and no sum in social or political arith- 
metic has been worked out without her. 
The list of historic French women is 
longer and more distinguished than 
that of all other nations combined. 
They 
fame; have proved what their sex is 
capable of under auspicious circum- 


have well nigh monopolized 


stances. Some have acted; but more 
of them have caused others to act; 
have lent inspiration to great deeds; 
have created by reflection; have sus- 
tained and achieved noble enterprises 
through spiritual codperation. 

Hardly any woman in France has 
had so marked a personal influence, 
has so permeated her time, as Julie Ré- 
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camier; and that without taking an 
active part in the stirring events 
of the close of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the present century. 
essentially and intensely 
womanly, the incarnation of gentle- 
Her friend- 
ships are renowned—she was herself 
an ideal friend—and the charm of her 
presence was unbounded, almost un- 
precedented. Beautiful of person, 
perfect in manners, fascinating by in- 


She was 


ness, amiability, and tact. 


herence, living in an era of gallantry, 
which means so much, often so ill, in 
France, she gracefully avoided the 
countless perils surrounding her, and 
went to the grave without the shadow 
of a spot upon her name. Grievously 
misunderstood at times, though main- 
ly by foreigners who could not believe 
what traversed their theories, her pru- 
dent behavior finally nullified scandal, 
and shamed her detractors to silence. 
During more than seventy years, she 
seems never once to have crossed the 
delicate boundary between love, as usu- 
ally apprehended, and genuine friend- 
ship. Kind and complaisant to all, 
she knew exactly when she had yield- 
ed what was due to the fullest courtesy, 
and there she serenely paused. She 
scarcely made an enemy among her 
own sex—-for she never slighted them, 
was never guilty of arrogation—and 
rarely offended the vainest and most 
sensitive man, because she refused to 
kindle expectations she would not 
gratify. That a woman so lovely and 
bewitching should have escaped shoals 
of feminine foes manifests the com- 
pleteness of her tact, the excellence of 
her intuition. Many called her cold—a 
prudent woman is apt to be so regard- 
ed—but she was not; for she was ex- 
tremly tender, and tenderness is pas- 
Everybody admired her, 


though not be- 


sion at rest. 
and was drawn to her, 
yond the line that is the boundary of 
esteem, 
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For a quiet career, Julie Récamier’s 
was extraordinary—unique in fact. 
Not one of her feminine contempora- 
ries was like her, either in disposition 


or degree. Born for conquest, she 
had no desire for conquest of an erotic 
sort. Created for love by love, she 
sedulously held herself aloof from lov- 
ers. Destined for society and efful- 
gence therein, she cared only for the 
choice spirits that composed it, for its 
intercourse of thought and stimulus 
of conversation. She lived for others 
in the most generous fashion. She 
had a noble enthusiasm for friendship, 
and her enthusiasm was daintily and 
bounteously fed. 

Born in Lyons in 1777, her puta- 
tive father was a government con- 
tractor named Jean Bernard. She was 
married, in her sixteenth year, to a 
wealthy banker of Paris, thrice as old 
as herself. She removed to the capital 
and to the elegant establishment he 
provided for her. She soon attracted, 
by her beauty, elegant manners, and 
delightful talk, some of the most bril- 
liant men of the nation. The mar- 
riage Was never consummated, though 
her husband was extremely generous, 
and treated her with the affection of a 
father, which, there is every reason to 
believe, was his true relation to her, 
the union being merely a matter of le- 
gal form to secure to her an ample 
fortune. The friends she had made 
were not in sympathy with the plans 
and purposes of Napoleon; nor was 
she herself; consequently the auto- 
crat compelled her to quit the city 
where life had already become so plea- 
sant and where she had secured a host 
of admirers. After her expulsion from 
Paris she returned to Lyons; but as 
the wars of the Emperor shook France 
from centre to circumference, render- 
ing peace impossible in any corner of 
it, she determined to quit her native 
land until something like tranquillity 


might be restored. In Italy she found , 


a delightful asylum, and many of her 
compatriots who, exiles like herself, 
were only too happy to return to their 
social allegiance under any roof that 
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sheltered her. She did not réenter 
France until Waterloo had sent the 
great Captain a prisoner to St. Helena, 
and the Bourbons back to the throne. 
Then she reopened her salons in Paris, 
and they again became the rendezvous 
of .wit and fashion, scholarship and 
genius, A more brilliant circle has rare- 
ly been assembled in that most bril- 
liant of capitals. There were De Staél, 
David, La Harpe, Ballanche, Berna- 
dotte, Constant, Montmorency, Mo- 
reau, Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, art- 
ists, noblemen, authors, soldiers, ora- 
tors, and savants, all bound by a com- 
mon tie of admiration to their lovely 
hostess. Her réunions were as fine 
and intellectual as those of Catharine 
de Vivonne at the Hétel de Rambou- 
illet a century and a half earlier, with- 
out their mannerism and affectation. 
Some years subsequent, she lost a 
large portion of her property, which 
necessitated her retirement from the 
city to the adjacent Abbaye aux Bois, 
where her devoted adherents followed 
her, still to burn incense at her shrine, 
but pure incense, and with honest in- 
tent. No woman ever had more or 
sincerer friendships; no woman ever 
merited them more. She gave what 
she received; she paid in kind; she 
exchanged sympathy for appreciation. 
Without participating in politics, she 
was an authority with politicians; 
without writing a line, she moulded 
literature; without mingling in acts, 
she produced actors. 

Among her many and distinguished 
friends a few were grandly conspicu- 
ous, and of these none more so 
than Matthieu de Montmorency, Louis 
Simon Ballanche, and Francois René 
de Chateaubriand, to each of whom 
she clung to the last, exhibiting an at- 
tachment and an undeviating loyalty 
that approached consecration. 

Matthieu de Montmorency, of the il- 
lustrious family that has shone in 
French history for more than six cen- 
turies, actually worshipped the beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman who, 
he declared, had never had her equal 
in ancient or modern times. Profli- 
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gate in his youth, the execution of his 
brother during the terrible days of the 
Revolution, when no one bearing the 
name of Montmorency could be safe, 
had so shocked him as to result in his 
thorough and permanent reform, En- 
tering the army, he served with dis- 
tinction in our war for independence, 
and, chosen a deputy to the Constit- 
uent Assembly of 1789 in his own 
country, he was one of the first to ad- 
vocate the renunciation of all feudal 
Three 
years later the madness of the revo- 
lutionists became such that he quitted 
his country, and did not go back un- 
til the overthrow and decapitation of 
Robespierre. Then he carefully re- 
frained from politics, devoting him- 
self to the society of a few chosen 


privileges and titles of rank. 


comrades, among whom the superb 
Récamier was chief, His passionate 
affection for her was soothed by the 
loftiest chivalry. He religiously re- 
spected her nuptial vows, notwith- 
standing the nuncupatory character of 
her marriage, and as he grew nearer 
to her, the kindling of desire rose to 
the pure and steady flame of friend- 
ship. A vigorous Roman Catholic, as 
well as a severe moralist, he invested 
her with a quality of saintliness, read 
her letters as he read his missal, joined 
his fervid thought of her with his di- 
vine contemplations, Every leisure 
hour he speut in her company, and he 
often declared she emitted a spiritual 
aroma which inspired him with higher 
purposes and nobler resolves. He 
said on a certain occasion, ‘* Her breath 
is the breath of violets; her speech 
the magic of utterance; her presence 
like the vision of an angel.” There 
was something of the mystic in his 
nature, and his love for her, passing 
from the blood to the brain, was prone 
to express itself in the excessive sym- 
bolism of his creed. To be near her 
was, in his view, to be secure against 
transgression; to have known her ren- 
dered a low thought or an unworthy 
act indefensible and inexcusable. En- 
suing the restoration of the Bourbons, 
Montmorency, who was then a duke, 
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retntered public life, was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Count d’Artois, 
Peer of France and minister of for- 


eign affairs. At the Congress of Ve- 


rona he was one of the two French *‘ 


plenipotentiaries, and was afterward 
chosen governor to the young Duke of 
Bordeaux. Neither official position 
nor duty to the State alienated him 
in the least from his attachment to 
Mme. Récamier. That was kindred 
to his piety, at once sincere and 
beautiful, and he cherished them side 
by side until, with Julie in his mind, 
and Mary on his lips, he exhaled his 
life before the altar and the’ cross. 
Ballanche was also a native of Lyons, 
having been born there the year be- 
fore Julie Bernard descended upon the 
planet. This circumstance had much 
to do with their first intimacy. He 
often told her she seemed so like him- 
self that perhaps she brought into 
the world a few months in ad- 
vance what really belonged to him, 
and what he could not live without. 
His father having been a printer and 
bookseller, he followed the same call- 
ing in his youth, devoting every lei- 
sure moment to study, with the hope 
of gaining fame in literature. Before 
he was twenty-one he published ** Sen- 
timent in its Relations with Litcrature 
and Art,” a book that attracted atten- 
tion enough to secure his election to 
the Academy of Lyons 
but still a flattering honor to one so 
Other works followed of un- 


a provincial, 


young. 
questionable merit; but the public 
neglected them until he went to Paris 
and produced the ‘*Man without a 
Name,” a fatalistic novel remarkable 
for a high order of gloomy strength. 
He then turned his mind to philo- 
sophic and speculative studies, and 
while pursuing them became better 
acquainted with Mme. Récamier, and 
was a constant visitor to her house to 
the end of his days. She attended 
him in his final illness, was with him 
when he died, received his last wishes 
and his last sigh. 
nearly blind, but she was true as steel, 


She was aged and 


pure as silver, precious as gold, 
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‘‘ What an infinite comfort you are to 
me, and have been from the first,” 
said the poor sufferer from his couch 
of pain, as he kissed her hand, and 
invoked blessings on her head, ‘I 
trust I have been something to you, 
Louis, for I have loved you sincere- 
ly. It is the benediction of friend- 
ship to receive more than it gives.’ 
He passed away with his hand in hers, 
and they who approached the bedside 
half an hour after saw a corpse with 
a smile on the face, and a weeping 
woman praying for his peace. Had 
she been his wife or mistress, litera- 
ture would have rung with praises of 
her devotion; but as she was merely 
his friend—often more than either— 
the touching scene has hardly raised 
He was pure as he was gift- 
ed, noble beyond titles. But in speak- 
ing of Julie Récamier, he is singular 
the good Bal- 


’ 


an echo, 


who even remembers 
lanche. 

Frangois de Chiteaubriand’s disin- 
terested devotion to the nominal wife 
of the wealthy banker forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in his 
remarkable history. It was not equal 
to, was not half so generous as hers, 
but that is not to be expected. De- 
votion is a feminine substantive in 
other languages than our own, and 
was before grammar had been con- 
ceived, After acquaintance with the 
inordinate vanity, the consuming ego- 
ism, and the superlative selfishness of 
the author of the ‘*Genius of Chris- 
tianity,” it is pleasant to trace the 
close of his career, softened and sweet- 
ened as it was with the friendship be- 
tween him and this superb woman. 
He was unjust and overbearing to her 
of course; she was obliged to surren- 
der her pride, and go to great lengths 
to assuage his morbid irritability; but 
still he was capable of real generosity 
to her, and he sometimes forgot to 
swagger in her delightful presence. 
She was probably the sole rival his 
abnormal love of self had ever had, the 
only human creature who had served 
him that he did not, soon or late, re- 
pay with ingratitude. After he had 
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been surfeited with flattery, with lite- 
rary triumphs and official honors, and 
been driven to retirement by causeless 


moroseness and cynicism, she was one 
of the few friends—-indeed, his best 
friend—he still desired to see. Their 
intercourse, in the latter days of the 
Abbaye aux Bois, was fair to witness, 
and is dear to think of. Both grown 
old, their elasticity of spirit, their 
youthfulness of feeling yet remained. 
Their conversation had all the fresh- 
ness and sparkle of the early time, 
and the adversities which come to all 
whose life has lengthened had tem- 
pered their lives and enriched their 
Despite his affectations 
man of 


experience. 
and defects, he was a rare 
genius, and she a woman of the finest 
culture and most delicate appreciation. 
They helped one another greatly; he 
lacked what she had, she wanted what 
he possessed; and by exchange both 
were He consulted her 
respecting his literary labors; read her 


benefited. 


his manuscripts, and listened, strange 
to say, with patience and approval to 
her counsel, so daintily hidden, how- 
that 
to be his suggestion. 

Although they had been acquainted 
for some years, their first intimacy be- 


ever, he imagined her criticism 


gan in 1817, at a private dinner in 
the house in which Mme. De Staél lay 
dying; and from that hour until the 
his life they were seldom 
separated. The days he did not see 
her were counted black and deformed, 
hateful of remembrance; while the 
hours that were brightened by her so- 
ciety he deemed capable of dispelling 
the clouds born of the remainder of 
the whole twenty-four. Her influence 
was most favorable—nobody had ever 
She 


close of 


been such an exorciser to him, 
relieved him of his corroding ennui, of 
his deepening gloom. She would 
have brought him happiness, could 
happiness have coexisted with a tem- 
per so exacting, an egoism so irrepres- 
sible. For five and twenty years, save 
at intervals of compulsory absence, he 
wrote her every morning, and visit- 
ed her every evening. He frequently 
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took offence at imaginary slights, at 
lack of recognition of his exorbitant 
claims (he would not have been Cha- 
teaubriand otherwise), and would 
have broken with her had she per- 
mitted him to do so. But, knowing 
him better than he knew himself, she 
was always ready to interpose between 
the man and hismoody mind. She was 
not in love; she was more; she was in 
friendship with him, and determined 
to placate the demon of his discontent. 
His fascination over her had gone be- 
yond hers over him. He could bring 
her to suppliance when he wished. 
Having discovered that, he became 
her master, and exercised his mastery. 
Unquestionably, spiritual tyranny long 
exercised tells upon the strongest wo- 
man if she be veined with tenderness. 
Instead of rebelling against it, she 
yields to it, and simply because her 
happiness is dearer to her than her 
pride. Chiteaubriand was the best 
loved of Mme. Récamier’s friends. 
Was it for the reason that he tyran- 
nized over her most? 

When he fell ill, and grew worse 
from day to day, she was beside her- 
self with grief, would let no one else 
administer to his slightest want. Suf- 
fering from cataract, she was so near- 
ly blind that she submitted to the 
most painful operations in order to 
her dearest friend. The opera- 
tions destroyed all hope of the resto- 


see 


ration of her eyes; but she had seen 
him, and she was happy. He recov- 
ered, thanks to her watchful care and 
tender nursing, and their old life was 
resumed. After the death of his 
spouse, whom in early life he had mar- 
ried in cold blood, with the expecta- 
tion of gaining a fortune, and when 
Récamier had become legally, as she 
had long been actually, a widow, 
Chateaubriand besought her to honor 
She declined 
with a delicacy so consummate as not 
to wound that most absurdly sensitive 
of men; telling him it would be an 
unkindness to accept his generous of- 
fer, 
prive him of the novelty and pleasure 


his name by bearing it. 


since its acceptance would de- 
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for 
Per- 


ceiving the truth of this, he acquiesced 


of the evening visits on which 
years he had so much depended. 


in her decision; declaring their love 
too well established to need the links 
of matrimony for further surety. Their 
daily communion continued, their let- 
ters, their brilliant talk, their grace- 
ful courtesies, 

More than an octogenarian, disease 
fastened upon him again, and for the 
last time. She, like a ministering an- 
gel, was beside him, morning, noon, 
and night. 
but hard to part with her. 
entirely blind; but she saw through 
the eyes of friendship what her poor 


It wus easy to go, he said, 
She was 


dimmed orbs could never have beheld. 
The voice of affection could not keep 
him. He sank day by day; all the 
cries of her heart came back echoless. 

At last the She his 
eyes; with their light faded the light 
of time, the final ray of her shrunken 


end. closed 


world. At seventy she stood desolate 
and disconsolate, bereft of her last 
friend and her last earthly hope—a 
widow without being a wife—a wife 
for many years and a virgin still. 

She survived Chateaubriand but a 
few months. The bereavement shat- 
tered her health, and drew her after 
him. The same mourners that had 


followed him to the grave went with 
bowed heads and wet cheeks to bury 
all that was left of the once beautiful 
and charming Julie Récamier. 

What the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century, or indeed of any 


woman of 


age, whose life was so wholly unevent- 
ful, has left a name so associated with 
fond fascinating 
All who read her souvenirs and corre- 


and recollections? 
spondence, taken from her papers, post- 
humously published, seem to remem- 
ber her, to have known her in her 
sweetness, purity, elegance, and love- 
liness. Such is the effect of the sym- 
pathy which the records of her life 
evoke. They give the outline of her 
tranquil history, and each of us fills 
the vacant space with his fair imagin- 
ing; idealizing the ideal her contem- 


poraries had formed of her, Every 
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man of extreme vanity finds it easy to 
love her; for she really belonged to no 
one; and if he wonder her heart was 
uve Cusnared, his remembrance that 
she never met Aim abates his wonder- 
i ment and coddles his vanity anew. 
The secret of her self-containment 
lay in her -intellectualization of pas- 
sion, in her elevation and expansion 
of love. Refusing to be absorbed, 
she yielded to many, in measure too 
diluted to be dangerous, what most 
women yield to one in perilous quan- 
tity. It is likely that the knowledge 
of the scandalous secrets of her own 
family rendered her exceedingly cir- 
cumspect, and resolute to avoid even 
the appearance of indecorum. Her 
marital counterfeit was a protection, 
and she was grateful for it. Con- 
scious of her fascinations, she would 
have been disturbed in the seren- 
ity she craved by the importunities 
of wooers, but for the belief that she 
was really a wife. <A tender nun of 
society, she dwelt in the cloister of 
sympathy, among the convcentuals of 
friendship. Socially and sentimental- 
ly benevolent, she loved the incense of 
delicate flattery, unless it came too 
near, when she turned it with an epi- 
gram, and grew lovelier with its ut- 
terance. Her taste, her culture, her 
breeding, all exquisite, and the com- 
panionship of the brightest and finest 
men and women furnished her with 
the choicest enjoyment, the most re- 
fined entertainment. She could have 
gained nothing, but would have lost 
much, by exchanging her friendship 
for love, which, with one like her, 
must of necessity have been single and 
absorbing. Many women surpassed 
her in genius; none in the art of pleas- 
ing. She could not begin to talk so 
wonderfully as De Staél, though she 
could enchain the ears that Corinne 
wearied, Her conversation was not a 
flashing monologue, but a charming 
colloquy that the most diffident were 
tempted into by the indefinable gra- 
ciousness of her manner. She was an 
admirable listener; and to listen is of- 
ten more eloquent than to speak. She 
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insensibly persuaded other persons to 
discover their own excellences by a 
process of approbation too nice to be 
described. They left her presence 
with a better opinion of themselves 
than they had ever entertained, and 
associating such growth of favor with 
her, they glorified her graces and ex- 
tended her renown. She had the fac- 
ulty of divining what her company 
wished to say, and giving its members 
the fittest opportunity to say it. 
Through the subtlest sympathy the 
bosoms of her guests were made trans- 
parent, and she touched the chords 
that vibrated with their best capacity. 
She was the true social enchantress, 
and the wand of her wonder-working 
was her perfect tact. 

A fine instance of her tact was her 
dealing with Lucien Bonaparte, who 
fell violently in love with her when 
she, then only twenty-two, was living 
at Clichy. Lucien, two years her eld- 
er, was inflated and pompous, and 
sent her the first love letter she had 
ever received—a turgid and declama- 
tory composition, addressing her as 
Juliet and signing himself Romeo. 
Assuming not to understand his dec- 
laration, she gave it back the next day 
in the presence of others, and treating 
it as a literary composition, praised it 
highly, but advised him not to waste 
in works of imagination the time he 
could employ so much more usefully 
in politics, He did not profit by the 
delicate reproof, but wrote her letters 
over his own name, avowing the ardor 
of his passion, which prompted her to 
consult her husband as to the best 
course to pursue. She wished to re- 
fuse Lucien the house; but the banker 
deemed it financially impolitic to of- 
fend the brother of General Bona- 
parte; so the consequential gallant 
was left to his sighs and swelling sen- 


tences until the young wife’s discreet 
management showed him his folly. 
The tribune was the first of an illus- 
trious line. Men of every rank and 
profession, in their early acqucintance 
with Mme. Récamier, lost their hearts 
to her; and when their love was not 
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returned begged the favor to be her 
friends. Rare indeed must be the 


gifts, marvellous the powers of the 
woman who can convert her lovers in- 
to friends. It is not the way of aver- 
age nature. Love, in its general ac- 
ceptance, demands everything or noth- 
ing. Frustrated in securing recipro- 
city, it sinks back into sullenness and 
animosity. 

What a list of celebrities caught fire 
while burning incense at Mme. Réca- 
mier’s shrine! Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Benjamin Constant, Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, Talma, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Camille Jourdan, Gérard, Barrére, 
Montmorency, Canova,  Balianche, 
Fouché, Bernadotte, Chateaubriand — 
where is there an end? Every distin- 
guished stranger that went to Paris 
wanted, first, to be presented to the 
reigning beauty; and having seen her 
the next thing was to become enamor- 
ed of her. Napoleon was one of the 
few who hated her, because she deli- 
cately, though firnily, resisted his ad- 
But then he had other rea- 
sons. The splendor of her salon de- 
tracted from his glory. He had the 
littleness to proclaim that he would 
regard as his enemy any one who at- 
tended her receptions. How pitifully 
small for the greatest man of modern 
times! 

Women, the best and purest as well 
as the noblest and most famous, were 
equally drawn to the animated mag- 
net. Even those deeply prejudiced 
against her, as were Mme. Swetchine 


vances, 


—a prude and zealot in some respects 
—and Mme. De Genlis, were charmed 
at the first interview; the latter mak- 
ing her the heroine of a novel, and 
ransacking superlatives to express af- 
fection for her. The Duchess d’Ab- 
rantés, by no means amiable or charit- 
able to her sex, had no words save of 
esteem and admiration for the beauty 
whom Europe adored. Mme d’Haute- 
feuille said truly: ‘‘To be beloved 
was the history of Mme. Récamier. 
Beloved by all.in her youth for her 
astonishing beauty; beloved for her 
gentleness, her inexhaustible kind- 
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ness, for the charm of a character re- 
flected in her sweet face; beloved for 
the tender and sympathetic friendship 
awarded with an exquisite tact and 
discrimination of heart; beloved by 
old and young, small and great; by 
even women, so fastidious 
are concerned; 


women, 
where 

beloved ever and by all from her cra- 
dle to the grave—such was the lot of 


other women 


’ 


this social queen.’ 

Her benevolence and tenderness of 
heart were shown in a thousand ways. 
She gave much and cunstantly in char- 
ity, even when reverse of fortune had 
thinned her purse. So far as known, 
she never missed an opportunity to do 
good or prevent evil. The pleasures 
of society, the flattery of admiration, 
At 


seventy she was as fresh, gentle, and 


had not spoiled her in the least. 


ingenuous as she had been at sixteen. 
When at Albano, during her exile in 
Italy, she learned, one Sunday, on re- 
turning from vespers, that a poor fish- 
erman had by the 
French to be shot, for alleged compli- 
city with the English, and that the 
execution was fixed for the next morn- 
ing. She went with 
the cell of the condemned, 
mortal terror, begged piteously for his 
life. 
she impulsively clasped him in her 


been sentenced 


his confessor to 
who, in 


Moved by the prisoner’s distress, 


arms, and promised to do everything 
in her power to procure his pardon. 
She saw the French authorities; asked 
for the wretched man what she would 
not have asked for herself. They 
were not only inflexible, they treated 
her rudely; reminding her that such 
petitions came with ill grace from an 
exile for political offences. 
erable fisherman was shot; but he had 
hope to the last; he could not believe 
that the beautiful lady who had em- 
fail to secure any- 


The mis- 


braced him could 
thing she would solicit. 

A few weeks later she called on her 
friend, the Queen of Naples (Mme. 
Murat), ‘*You would be 
very unhappy in my place. In the 
King’s absence, I am about to sign @ 
death warrant.” 


who said, 
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‘Oh, do not, madame,” replied her 
visitor rising, with flushed cheek. ‘‘I 
am sure I have been sent here by hea- 
ven to interpose for the poor man’s 
life.” The Queen smiled, and extend- 
ed the clemency so earnestly besought. 

The charming Lyonnaise had many 
accomplishments. She was an excel- 
lent musician; she sang deliciously; 
she was an admirable judge of litera- 
ture and art. She wrote as eloquently 
as she talked; and yet of her many 
letters very few remain, It is proba- 
ble recalled most of those 
had sent to Montmorency, Ballanche, 
Chateaubriand, and others; unwilling 
that their sacred privacy should be 
made public. They would have gone 
far to throw light upon some of the 
vague and rather mysterious passages 
in her extraordinary career, and aid 
us to understand the secret of her en- 
chantment. The testimony touching 
her correspondence is concurrent. 
Mme. De Staél said to her: ‘‘ What a 
charm there is in your style! If I 
wanted to write a novel to portray a 
celestial being, I should use your ex- 
pressions without changing a single 
line.” Prince Augustus—the only one 
of her admirers to whom ever 
seems to have wished to be married, 
and whom she once thought seriously 
of accepting—spoke enthusiastically 
of her letters; as did Ballanche and 
Chateaubriand ; pronouncing them the 
source of their greatest pleasure and 
consolation. Ballanche was constant- 
ly urging her to undertake some seri- 
ous literary work, particularly recom- 
mending the translation of Petrarch. 
The fragments of her autobiography 
which all her friends had pressed her 
to begin, reveal the simplicity and ele- 
gance of Sévigné. Would that she 
had completed it! And yet may there 
not have been a subtle charm in her 
not writing, when everybody thought 
she could write so well? 

That she had an unappeasable appe- 
tite for admiration, and a liberal fond- 
ness for coquetry, cannot be denied; 


she she 


she 
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but she knew exactly how far to carry 
them; and they were necessary to her 
‘* Her desire to please 
is divine,” says Canova; ‘* Her coquet- 
ry,” asserts Sainte Beuve, ‘‘is alto- 
gether angelic.” Perchance Ballan- 
che’s judgment was right. She may 
have an Antigone whom the 
world tried by all means to convert 
into an Armida. She knew the effect 
upon the imagination of reserved pow- 
er, actual or suggested, the ravish- 
ment produced by delightful with- 
holding. 

Mme. Récamier never appeared to 
grow old. She was told so at three 
score and ten. ‘‘ Do not try to deceive 
me,” she replied gayly. ‘*‘ When the 
little savoyards no longer turned to 
look at me, I knew that all was over.” 
Always handsome, she was exceed- 
ingly beautiful in her youth. Her 
eyes were so expressive and changea- 
ble that their color could not be 
named; but all agreed that they were 
magnificent. Her complexion was in- 
comparable; her delicate and 
finely formed; her mouth a cleft rose- 
bud; her teeth small, regular, and 
pearl-like; her hair black, abundant, 
and curly; her form lithe and singular- 
ly elegant; her head classic and su- 
perbly poised; her throat, neck, arms, 
and shoulders faultless, and 
above aught else, an air, an expression 
both of face and figure at once seduc- 
tive and commanding, soothing and 
bewitching. 

She expired May 11, 1849; her dis- 
ease, cholera, which is prone to stamp 
the features of its victims with horror. 
The pestilence seems to have pitied 
and respected her. Nature interfered 
to prevent the marring of her lovely 
handiwork. After death her youthful 
beauty returned. The trace of years 
had fled with life. She looked like a 
charming statue: a seraphic smile on 
her face—as if her soul had whispered 
to her body that it had met its dearest 
friends in heaven. 


interestingness. 


been 


nose 


almost 


Junius Henri Brownr. 











rTNHE story of Esther differs in one 
il important regard from nearly 
all the other narrations of the Old Tes- 
tament. What is elsewhere the prom- 
inent point—namely, the assertion of 
the direct interposition of Divine Pow- 
er to accomplish the proposed end—is 
here wanting, and it is left to the 
events alone to the Jewish 
faith in the divine favor for this pecu- 
liar people. So entirely is this the 
case that in the whole account of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from that 
fatal massacre, there is not even any 
mention of their Mighty Deliverer; 
we find no assertion that the strong 
arm of their God once again rolled 
back from His people the waves of the 
red sea of blood which threatened to 
overwhelm them. The drunken whim 
of a monarch, the beauty and courage 
of a maiden, the overweening arro- 
gance of a courtier, and the loyalty of 
a Jewish exile grow in this story into 
grand proportions, and the 
fate of a nation. 

The romance of the story of Esther 
touches the heart, for the weary world, 
suffering from the usurpations and op- 
pressions of wicked men, rejoices in 
every example of what is called poetic 
justice, and exults to see a plotter 
caught in the snares that he himself 


indicate 


involve 


has spread. 

The drama opens with a scene of 
wild revelry, of riotous magnificence, 
to which the world can have witness- 
ed few parallels. For six months this 
powerful King Ahasuerus had feasted 
and féted his courtiers, his princes, 
and nobles, and had displayed all the 
marveilous wealth and luxury of Ori- 
ental magnificence. Then came the 
seven days’ feast in the court of the 
King’s palace garden—the feast given 
to all in the palace, both great and 
small. 

What a picture of Eastern gor- 
geousness is contained in that graph- 


QUEEN ESTHER. 





ic description of the banquet hall, 
where the blue 
hangings, fastened by silver rings to 


white, green, and 
pillars of marble, swept a pavement of 
red, blue, and white, and black mar- 
ble; where the guests reclined on lux- 
urious couches, and with loud accla- 
mations drank from their golden cups 
to the health of the monarch, who, 
withholding all the freedom that gives 
dignity to manhood, had dealt out to 
them with a liberal hand the sensuous 
enjoyment in which they delighted. 
On the seventh day Ahasuerus was 
still feasting with 
heart was merry with wine; 


his nobles: his 
he looked 
with swelling pride on the scene be- 
fore him. ‘‘All this splendor of 
wealth is mine,” thought the elated 
monarch: ‘‘ the gold, and purple, and 
fine linen, these beautiful gardens, the 
slaves, and more than all, the revel- 
lers, they are my subjects; they cringe 
to and serve me, from the lowest of 
the people to the proudest princes of 
Media and Persia.” 

Ahasuerus, complacently regarding 
his own grandeur, remembered that 
the princes had not yet seen all his 
treasures; that the richest jewel of 
that royal crown shone for the King’s 
eyes alone. They who had not beheld 
the beautiful Queen could have but an 
imperfect idea of his supreme happi- 
ness. Yet how could he expose the 
fair, queenly countenance to the stare 
of that motley, drunken assembly, 
without desecrating her beauty and 
modesty in her own eyes, to his sub- 
jects, and also to himself? 

Even to Ahasuerus the Queen was 
his best possession, and it was only 
when the fumes of wine and the in- 
toxication of power had stifled the 
promptings of his heart that he com- 
manded his chamberlains to ‘‘ bring in 
Vashti, the Queen, to show the people 
and the princes her beauty.” 

‘*But the Queen, Vashti, refused to 
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come ai the King’s commandment by 


’ 


his chamberlains.’ 
The dumbness of amazement seized 
How dared the 
Queen refuse such acommand? From 
what secret resource could a woman, 
single-handed, draw strength to brave 
a power before whose anger princes 
and provinces might well tremble! 
All cars were strained to listen, all 


upon the revellers, 


eyes in the vast assembly were fasten- 
ed upon Ahasuerus. Because Queen 
Vashti had refused to come, ‘‘ there- 
fore was the King very wroth, and his 
anger burned in him.” 

Ahasuerus with a word could crush 
his proud Queen; but no decree can 
annul a fact. This deed of Vashti’s 
was as unchangeable as the laws of his 
own Medes and Persians, This thought 
was the poisoned drop in the brim- 
ming cup of pleasure that Ahasucrus 
was quafling; for, strive as he might 
to hide it from himself, the King was 
no longer the irresistible monarch of 
his imagination; his people had seen 
that at least one in the kingdom re- 
cognized and obeyed a higher law 
than his, and this one too not a rebel- 
lious prince who, in bidding defiance 
to his master, finds his courage in the 
tens of thousands of at his 
back, but a woman defenceless save 
by ber mute appeal to the nobleness 
of human nature, a vain appeal, alone 
but for the ‘‘ thousand liveried angels 
which lacquey a pure soul.” 

Vashti, losing the crown that she 
would not retain at too high a price, 
loses at the same time all place ina 
narrative dealing only with royal per- 
sonages, or those most intimately con- 
nected with them. 

When a new Queen was to be chos- 
en, Ahasuerus loved Esther best of all 
the beautiful maidens of Shushan, and 
placed the royal crown upon the head 
of this Jewess. Before learning Es- 
ther’s noble destiny, that of a deliver- 
er, we are more inclined to pity than to 
rejoice in her sudden elevation as 
Queen of the fickle Ahasuerus; for 
with all the insignia of royalty she 
had but the shadow of authority. All 
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spears 
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real power must be won by her own 
strength of character, and by her 
ability to impress the King, who, pli- 
able as wax, was also in the sudden 
heats of passion not more reliable. 

With the obedience of earlier days, 
Esther listened to the commands of 
Mordecai, her kinsman, and concealed 
her kindred from all. 

After these things came the promo- 
tion of Haman, the Agagite, the King 
setting his seat above all the princes 
that were with him. 

In the reigns of all kings governed 
by their passions, successions of favor- 
ites, by pandering to the ruling qual- 
ities of their sovereigns, have gained 
undue ascendency over the entire man. 

Haman, receiving prinecly homage 
by the command of Ahasuerus, arro- 
gated to himself the revenge of out- 
raged royalty when it was withheld; 
for‘‘when Haman saw Mordecai bowed 
not nor did him reverence, then was 
Haman full of wrath, and he thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone, 
for they had showed him the people of 
Mordecai, wherefore Haman sought 
to destroy all the Jews that were 
throughout the whole kingdom of 
Ahasuerus, even the people of Morde- 
cai.” 

Since nothing caa ever annul Ha- 
man’s cruelty and guilt, they should 
have this palliation, that, although the 
power influencing Ahasuerus to evil, 
he was not himself the throne from 
which emanated that infamous decree 
for the massacre of thousands of inno- 
cent and industrious subjects. 

But why did Haman so gnash his 
teeth with rage against Mordecai as to 
endeavor to overwhelm his whole race 
in a sweeping destruction—so many 
innocent lives, because one man would 
not rise up before him? 

‘* Wrath is cruel, and anger is out- 
rageous; but who is able to stand be- 
fore envy?” 

This truth Haman consciously or 
instinctively read in Mordecai’s dis- 
dainful dignity; that uncompromis- 
ing inner voice told him that Mor- 
decai worshipped a higher than Ahas- 
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uerus, and had received noble and 
imperishable insignia above this 
King’s imagination and far above 
his power to bestow. The more the 
courtier felt the other’s superiority, 
the more earnestly did he desire the 
triumph of his homage, for the sin- 
cere tribute of respect from this man 
would have been an immense moral 
support to Haman, who in his dizzy ele- 
vation was leaning upon the reed-like 
sycophants of the court. There has 
always been in the world, however 
men’s actions belie it, an undercur- 
rent of belief in the final justice of 
fate. That Mordecai should judge 
Haman worthy of his position would 
have been more of a security and tri- 
umph than the arrogant yet cowardly 
courtier liked to acknowledge to him- 
self. To be refused this homage was, 
he felt, his condemnation by the good, 
his being weighed in a just balance 
and being found wanting. Still, why 
was not personal vengeance sufficient? 

As the wrathful, impotent hands 
that have striven in vain to demolish 
a beautiful statue far.above reach, 
hurl their violent blows against the 
pedestal, that, its foundation being 
crumbled, the statue may lie broken 
beneath the feet of the destroyer, so 
Haman sought to destroy his enemy’s 
pride and tower of strength, his na- 
tion, hoping to bring Mordecai hum- 
bly prostrate at his feet, that he might 
spurn before annihilating him. Such 
was the character and the purpose of 
this Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. 

Beside him, in the conflict that fol- 
lowed, stood the mighty King Ahas- 
uerus, monarch of all the country from 
India to Ethiopia, so governed by im- 
pulse, so utterly careless of the happi- 
ness and lives of his subjects, as to 
decree the destruction of a whole na- 
tion on the assurance of his favorite 
that the laws of this people differed 
from his own, and that it was not for 
the King’s profit to suffer them. 

We read that, on this assurance, 
“the King took his ring from his 
hand, and gave it unto Haman,” say- 
ing, ‘‘The silver is given to thee, the 
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people also, to do with them as it 
seemeth good to thee.” Thus came 
the proscription, The records give 
the whole story of cruelty, of heartless 
indifference, and of anguish of spirit 
in one cuncise sentence: ‘* The decree 
was given in Shushan, the palace, and 
the King and Haman sat down to 
drink, but the city Shushan was per- 
plexed.” 

Letters commanding the destruction 
of the Jews had been written in the 
name of this King of one hundred and 
twenty-seven servile provinces, and 
his signet ring had sealed their fate; 
the blackness of tempest had climbed 
to their zenith in an instant. 

At this time of consternation, Mor- 
decai’s wisdom and daring were con- 
spicuous. Unhesitatingly he turned 
to Esther with a threat and a hope. 
The threat: ‘‘ Think not with thyself 
that thou shalt escape in the king’s 
house more than all the Jews; for if 
thou altogether holdest thy peace at 
this time, then shall there enlargement 
and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place, but thou and thy fa- 
ther’s house shall be destroyed.” 

The hope: ‘*‘ Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?” 

With Merdecai’s words, the young 
girl recalled the wonderful history of 
her race, their great deliverances 
wrought again and again by weakest 
means. The fervor, faith, and cour- 
age of her ancestors relived in Es- 
ther’s breast as she gave command- 
ment to the Jews to fast for her, 
saying, ‘‘I also and my maidens 
will fast likewise, and so will I go 
in unto the King, which is not accord- 
ing to the law; and if I perish, I per- 
ish.” 

‘If I perish, I perish!” What a 
depth of resolve lies in those few 
words. 

Oh, happy Esther, in those three ter- 
rible days of fasting and prayer, for 
the fiery trial burned away many weak 
illusions of life, and brought that 
dearly bought knowledge that there 
exists no happiness so deep as that of 
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daring and doing in others’ service, 
which is in His own! 

‘* Now it came to pass on the third 
day that Esther put on her royal appa- 
rel and stood in the inner court of the 
King’s house, and the King sat upon 
his royal throne in the royal house.” 
Before Ahasuerus had recovered from 
his astonishment at this bold invasion 
of his sacred inner court, he saw before 
him a form that at once checked his 
rising displeasure—a woman 
robes of royalty graced her like the 
beautiful setting of a most perfect 
picture: slender and stately, and fair 
in countenance, with the enchanted 
veil of modesty thrown over every 
look and motion, while there shone 
through, glorifying all, the lofty pur- 
pose and unwavering courage of one 
who, having laid her life upon the al- 
tar of sacrifice, has bidden farewell to 
fear. 

Thus these two mighty forces of 
matter and spirit 
other, the former royal in birth and 
resistless in all the resources of a vast 
empire, boastful of his power, and 
even then holding in his hand the 
golden sceptre whose very stillness 
was death; the latter, less the 
child of a king, of the King of kings, 
bearing in her noble heart, on her reg- 
nant brow, the royalty of her spirit. 
We cannot imagine that Esther quail- 
ed, yet she had not been mortal if 
centuries had not seemed to lie in the 
motionless, 


whose 





confronted each 


no 


moments that she stood 
with her eyes upon the King’s face, 
waiting for the moving of that fatal 
sceptre. 

As first comes the natural and after- 
ward the spiritual, with the same Cre- 
ator for both, so Esther’s first weapons 
were her loveliness, courageous bear- 
ing, and royal estate, which no doubt 
caused Ahasuerus instinctively to wel- 
come her presence; for, ‘*It was so 
when the King saw Esther, the Queen, 
standing in the court, that she obtained 
favor in his sight, and the King held 
out to Esther the golden sceptre that 
was in his hand. So Esther drew 
near and touched the top of the scep- 
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tre. Then said the King unto her, 
‘What wilt thou, Queen Esther, and 
what is thy request? It shall even be 
given thee to the half of the king- 
dom?” 

Never, it seemed, could there be a 
more propitious moment for her. The 
vast importance of her errand, the 
danger in every hour’s delay, Ahasue- 
rus’s unconditional promise, all com- 
bined to unseal her lips in eloquent 
pleading for her people. But Esther, 
silent as to what filled her heart, re- 
quested only that the King and Haman 
would come that day to her banquet. 
Why this most astonishing reply? To 
gain time? Had her fasting and pray- 
er ended so, and her heart failed her 
at the critical moment? 

Far otherwise. Sagacity, not fear, 
dictated her words. Esther had stud- 
ied her course. This request was an 
evidence of insight into human nature. 
The Queen knew Haman to be the in- 
stigator of the Jews’ proscription, and 
Ahasuerus his tool, careless of yet not 
inimical to her race. Therefore the 
delay must have been to increase her 
influence with Ahasuerus, and to con- 
ceal her purpose from Haman, antil 
she should choose fit time and place to 
his treachery. Esther, in- 
deed, chose wisely, for the King’s cu- 
riosity was aroused by her delay, and 
he bound himself by repeated pledges 
to grant her request. 

But why was the courtier invited to 
her banquet? There is truth at the 
foundation of that law in the Arab 
code of honor that forbids two men 
to be enemies after eating salt togeth- 
er. The exercise and the reception of 
hospitality tends to soften all bitter 
feelings, so that the thought of a 
man’s being plotted against by one 
who has eaten of his bread is utterly 
abhorrent. Thus, it being Esther's 
plan to confound and overwhelm Ha- 
man in the King’s presence by the un- 
answerable accusation of his plotting 
against her own life, she could have 
chosen no more auspicious time than 
the banquet hour. 

Yet it was not at once that the 
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Queen accused this most sanguinary 
schemer. She did not satisfy the 
King’s curiosity on the first day of 
the banquet, while the unconscious 
courtier went forth from it flushed 
with triumph, and sure of gaining 
every wish of his wicked heart, now 
that both King and Queen had united 
in doing honor to him. Returning 
home with exultant pride, he boasted 
to his friends of the glory of bis riches, 
and the multitude of his children, 
and all the things wherein the King 
had promoted him, and how he had 
advanced him above the princes and 
servants of the King. ‘* Yea, Esther, 
the Queen, did let no man come in 
with the King unto the banquet that 
she had prepared, but myself, and to- 
morrow am I invited unto her also 
with the King.” 

But how through these trumpet 
notes of vainglorious triumph sobbed, 
like a wail of despair from the man’s 
tortured heart, ‘‘ Yet all this availeth 
me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the King’s gate! ” 

Queen Esther's peiition was ready to 
be offered on the second day of the 
banquet. Then she was to plead with 
all the strength of her soul for her per- 
secuted and beloved nation. The 
courtier was unsuspicious of, there- 
fore unprepared for her denounce- 
ment; the King was pledged to assent 
to whatever she might desire. 

Then it was, when the balance of 
fate was trembling between that po- 
tent favorite and the suppliant Queen, 
when a dust of weight in either scale 
would have turned it, that this weight 
fell from heaven. It fell softly as the 
summer raih, exciting as little wonder, 
known indeed only in the light of 
after events, and was nothing but 
a probable consequence of a natural 
event. This slight cause with so mo- 
mentous an effect was the wakefulness 
of Ahasuerus on the eve of the decisive 
day. Very possibly his majesty, un- 
used to waiting, was tortured with 
curiosity as to what his beautiful 
Queen could desire with such earnest- 
He commanded the chronicles 
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of his reign to be read before him for 
his entertainment, perhaps to woo 
sleep to his eyelids, 

In this book of Chronicles ‘‘ it was 
found written that Mordecai had told 
of Bigthana and Teresh, two of the 
King’s chamberlains, who had sought 
to lay hands on the King Ahasuerus,” 
When the King asked, ‘* What honor 
and dignity hath been done to Morde- 
cai for this?” he was toid that there 
had been nothing done for him. 

It is likely that Ahasuerus, regarding 
rather the disgrace to a sovereign who 
should allow such a loyal act to go un- 
rewarded than the nationality of the 
man to whom he was indebted for life, 
wondered in his indolent way what 
the recompense should But it 
seems that he thought of nothing that 
With the morning he 
ended his perplexity, like so many 
weak persons, by leaving the matter to 


be. 


another’s decision. 

‘* Who is in the outer court?” asked 
the King. Haman was standing in 
the outer court, and the King said, 
‘*Let him come in.” So this Jew’s 
enemy, with the request upon his cruel 
lips that Mordecai might be hanged 
upon the gallows which had been pre- 
pared for him, entered the presence of 
Ahasuerus, and humbly awaited his sov- 
ereign’s commands before proffcring 
his own petition. Then followed the 
momentous question, ‘‘ What shall be 
done to the man whom the King de- 
lighteth to honor?” 
basking in the smiles of royalty, was 
guilty of no excess of vanity in think- 
ing, ‘* To whom would the King delight 
to do honor more than to myself?” for 
each new hour saw new favors heaped 


This courtier, 


upon him with a lavish hand. 

Haman’s heart beat high at his mas- 
ter’s question, and he already saw the 
object of his hate more completely in 
his power, as he exultingly appointed 
for the man honored by the King’s 
favor a march of royal triumph through 
the streets of the city Shushan. In 
giving this decree the courtier was 
lost in the conjured vision of himself 
arrayed in royal robes, crowned like a 
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monarch, receiving in his hour's king- 
ship homage from the people, and 
above all from his enemy, then return- 
ing like a king and claiming from his 
sovereign, who would not refuse so 
modest a request, the life of one of his 
subjects. 

« the smile froze on his lips, and 
an 174 hand 
**Make haste,” exclaimed Ahasuerus, 
‘*take the apparel, and the horse, as 
thou hast said, and doeven so to Mor- 
decai the Jew that sitteth at the 
King’s gate. Let nothing fail of all 
that thou hast spoken.” 

It was the agony of humiliation to 
have his a tri- 
umph, and to be compelled to attend 
with obsequious reverence the man he 
had striven to crush for refusing to 
himself that very homage. Yet the 
significance of the thing stili more 
Mordecai, em- 


convulsed his heart. 


given enemy such 


overwhelmed Haman. 
bodying conscience as his condemn- 
ing judge, and by his silent verdict 
having more than balanced his own 
many honors, had been tangled in the 
meshes spread for his race, and so tan- 
gled that there had seemed no escape, 
At that very instant the ignominious 
knot had waited but the nod of Ahas- 
uerus to tighten in Haman’s hand and 
put an end to the matter for ever. 
Then the whole scene had 
with the quickness, and, it seemed, al- 
with the 
dream. He was indeed to lead Mor- 
decai through the streets of Shushan, 
but as a king, not a criminal. 

For the second time were seated at 
the banquet of wine these three per- 
sons on whose breath hung the des- 
tiny of a nation—the King, personally 
indifferent to its fate, full of eager cu- 
riosity,and resolved at any cost to grat- 
ify his beautiful consort; the Queen, 
filled with the intense emotion which 
they only know who stake life itself 


changed 


most inconsequence of a 


noblest aspirations upon the 
word of another; Haman, oppressed 
with his crimes and cursed with that 
fearful foreknowledge of doom that so 
often conquers guilty souls. Again the 
King encouraged and assured Esther. 


with its 
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‘* What is thy petition, Queen Es- 
ther, and it shall be granted thee?” he 
said. ‘* What is thy request, and it 
shall be performed, even to the half 
of the kingdom? ” 

Then, in the ripeness of time, Es- 
ther answered: ‘‘If I have found favor 
in thy sight, O King, and if it please 
the King, let my life be given at my peti- 
tion, and my people at my request.” 

Ahasuerus was plunged from curi- 
osity into amazement and indignation 
at the thought of injury plotted 
against his Queen, this delightful wo- 
man who had entered 
other ventured, and had found accep- 
tance and favor. 

He looked at her speechless, while 
Esther continued: ‘‘ For we 
I and my people, to be destroyed, to 
be slain, and to perish. But if we had 
been sold for bondmen and bondwo 
men, I had held my tongue, although 
the enemy could not countervail the 


” 


where none 


are sold, 


King’s damage. 

Even then Ahasuerus was still igno- 
rant of her race, or else he wished to 
make her explicitly accuse the con- 
spirator, for he exclaimed with the ut- 
‘* Who he, and 
where is he, that durst presume in his 
heart todo so?” 


most vehemence, is 


All the might of conscious power, 
the burning anger in her breast, re- 
vealed themselves in face and voice as 
Esther uttered the words, ‘*The ad- 
versary and enemy is this wicked Ha- 
man,” 

‘*Then Haman was afraid before 
the King and the Queen.” This un- 
masked conspirator attempted no 
word of defence; his guilt choked all 
such utterance. But when the King, 
rising up in his wrath, passed into the 
palace garden, Haman, seeing that 
evil was determined against him, made 
one desperate effort for life—a cring- 
ing petition, not to his royal master 
whose boon companion he had been, 
for he knew too well that there lay no 
hope, but to the woman whose life he 
had proscribed, and whose nearest 
kinsman he had tried to destroy by the 
most ignominious of deaths. 
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Esther was anoble woman. Had she 
asked Ahasuerus to spare Haman’s life 
she would have been a saint. Per- 
haps it would have been beyond hu- 
man possibility to have converted this 
enemy into a friend, for by their cir- 
cumstances the two were rivals; prob- 
ably no intercession for his life would 
have availed anything. At least, such 
intercession was higher than her expe- 
riences and surroundings had carried 
this representative Jewess. 

When Haman fell, the chamberlain, 
with a courtier’s dexterity trimming 
his to fit the informed 
Ahasuerus of the criminal’s machina- 
tions Mordecai, ‘‘who has 
spoken good for the King.” 

Then they hanged Haman on the 
gallows that he had prepared for Mor- 
‘*Then was the King’s wrath 


sails wind, 


against 


decai. 
pacified.” 

Life for life; the Jewish law had 
been fulfilled in its very spirit and let- 
ter of exact justice, and the plotter 
destroyed in his own snare. Revenge 
was carried yet further than this, how- 
ever, for the Queen set Mordecai over 
the house of Haman, received from 
Ahasuerus on the day of her enemy’s 
death. 

The consequences of Haman’s evil 
doing survived his death, for 
cree given in the King’s name 
not be annulled the death 
instigator. Again Esther entreated 
the not doubtfully this 
time, yet most fervently. ‘* She feil 
down at his feet and besought him 
with tears to put away the mischief of 
Haman the Agagite, and 
that he had devised against the Jews. 

Once more the King held out the 
golden toward Esther, and 
again she stood petitioning that Ha- 
man’s plot against the Jews should be 
reversed. ‘* For how can I endure to 
see the evil that shall come unto my 
people, or the destruction of my kin- 
dred?” pleaded the Queen, and no 
doubt Mordecai, who was present, 
brought forward his arguments in favor 
of the Israelites. 

At all events Ahasuerus, it seems, 


a de- 
could 
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willingly yielded to them, for we hear 
that he replied to these petitioners: 
‘Behold, I have given Esther the 
house of Haman, and him they have 
hanged upon the gallows because he 
laid his hand upon the Jews. Write 
ye also for the Jews as it liketh you, in 
the King’s name, and seal it with the 
King’s ring, for the writing which is 
written in the King’s name and sealed 
with the King’s ring may no man re- 
verse.” 

The Queen and the King’s new 
Prime Minister were as merciful as jus- 
tice to their own people and the laws 
of the Medes and Persians permitted, 
when they decreed that the Jews 
should make a stand for their lives, 
and destroy all who assaulted them. 
But it brought a terrible result. On 
the one hand the people were com- 
manded to *‘ kill all the Jews, young 
and old, little children and women, 
and to take the spoil of them for a 
prey”; on the other, the same com- 
mand was given to the Israelites in 
reference to those who should attack 
What a fierce, indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued, a hand-to-hand com- 


them. 


bat over the entire kingdom, in which 
national antipathy, family feuds, per- 
sonal quarrels and rivalries had the 
fullest opportunity to gratify the dead- 
ly passions of the heart! 

The odds were all in favor of the 
Jews, Their cause was in powerful 
hands; for, besides the noble Queen’s 
intercession, her shrewd kinsman bore 
the seal of state, and was daily more 
and more controlling for their benefit 
the counsels of the King. The time- 
serving officers and rulers of the prov- 
inces, so dastardly does fear make 
men, became filled with such dread of 
this potent Mordecai that they were 
ready to help in this work of destruc- 
tion to their own people. 
stain rests upon Es- 
ther’s fair escutcheon; an ugly flaw 
mars the beautiful picture that her 
modesty, her devoted patriotism, and 
her courage have wrought. At the 
close of that memorable day in which 
the Jews had obtained the victory over 
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their enemies, and the fear of them 
fallen upon all people, Ahasuerus said 
to the Queen: ‘** The Jews have slain 
and destroyed five hundred men in 
Shushan, the palace, and the ten sons 


of Haman. What have they done in 
the rest of the King’s provinces? Now 
what is thy petition, and it shall be 
granted thee, or what is thy request 
further, and it shall be done?” 

Did the vindictive spirit of Esther’s 
race for the moment triumph over her 
nobler self? Was it the revenge of 
Mordecai, or was it from motives of 
policy, that the beautiful Queen’s third 
petition was an exhibition of the frail- 
ty and cruelty too often inherent in 
the finest natures, rather than of the 
dignified and pathetic simplicity of 
her first appeal or the even-handed 
justice of her second? 

No doubt, however, it greatly 
strengthened the hands of the Jews 
over the whole dominions of Ahasue- 
rus, to have the King grant them one 
more day of vengeance against their 
enemies in Shushan, and that the sight 
of Haman’s ten sons, slain in the first 
day’s struggle, hanging upon the gal- 
convinced the 
multitude that this captive nation had 
yet the power to recompense in kind, 
even to the second generation, all in- 


lows, terror-stricken 


sults and injuries plotted against them. 

‘*Happy people have no history.” 
Beyond this time we have of the faith- 
ful and deserving Mordecai only the 
that ‘*‘Mordecai the Jew 
was next unto King Ahasuerus, and 
great among the Jews, and accepted 
of the multitude of his brethren, seek- 
ing the wealth of his people, and 


assurance 


speaking peace to all his seed.” 

After Esther’s victorious struggle 
with Haman nothing further is said of 
her life. That she retained in a great 
measure her influence over the King, 
however, is fairly to be inferred from 
Mordecai’s exalted station, since it 
seems impossible in thought to sepa- 
rate the destiny of these two. Es- 


ther’s intrepidity securely held what 
Vashti, with all her royal pride and 
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beauty, had failed -to win, the admir- 
ing love of her husband. Judging 
from this fact, as well as from her 
character and position, the beautiful 
Jewess led a broader and freer life 
than most of her contemporaries, and 
was always a loving and efficient aid 
in all Mordecai’s schemes for the pros- 
perity of the Jews. 

Admitting the grandeur of these 
two Jewish characters, and the inter- 
est that their romantic story always 
excites, one might still ask, ‘‘ Why 
was this especial narrative 
from so many, and preserved untouch- 
ed by the dust of succeeding centuries, 
to be placed among the records of sa- 
cred history?” 

It is an epitome of the world’s strug- 
gle. It personifies and places in the 
most sharply defined antagonism ma- 
terial and spiritual power. With a 
few strokes of the inspired pen Haman 
is before us, drawing tightly about 
him his magnificent robes to hide the 
hideous deformity within, and strid- 
ing on with haughty insolence to over- 
throw the man whose keen eyes have 
penctrated his disguise; while Mor- 
decai, his loyal soul mailed in fearless- 
ness, confronts his enemy as a human 
being weaponless confronts a beast of 
prey, until passion, pride, 


chosen 


and physi- 
cal strength cower before the majesty 
of an intrepid soul. These two types 
of character, in all their varieties, as 
truly belong to the nineteenth century 
as to the days of Ahasuerus, and are 
full of grand example and of solemn 
warning to us in an age when men, 
young and old, still throw aside as en- 
cumbrances, in their mad 
wealth and power, the invincible and 
sacred armor of the inner life. No 
fate can render unenviable the stead- 
fast mind of a Mordecai, or silence the 
myriad tongueless voices that warn a 


chase for 


trembling Haman. 
In pondering the meaning of Es- 

ther’s story we recall the old trium- 

phant song of the prophetess Deborah, 

‘*The stars in their courses fought 

against Sisera!” 

F. C. SPARHAWE. 








\ ‘ YE forget who it was that wrote 

on the smokers of all nations, 
Among other monographs on the mi- 
nor vices of mankind, the swearers of 
all nations would look a little sensa- 
tional, but would open a topic of im- 
mense breadth both in time and space. 
The theme is clearly worthy of a de- 
gree of study it has never received. 
Swearing is both an art and a science, 
and so interwoven with men’s history 
and feelings that a book upon it would 
illustrate with novel force what Mac- 
aulay considered real history—an ac- 
count of the development of the men- 
tal, moral, and physical habits of the 
masses. most 
vivid expressions of the feelings. In- 
terjections are the most pregnant parts 
of speech. Legal oaths are but for- 
malized interjections — premeditated 


Ejaculations are the 


ejaculations. 

So valuable a moral lever has the 
oath been always held by temple and 
court, that the have from time 
immemorial contended for its exclu- 
The former had a 
preémptive right, and has for the most 
part had decidedly the advantage in 
the struggle. It may be awarded too 
the additional right of discovery. The 
employment of the coveted weapon by 
its rival is still rather permissory in 
character, and enjoyed under a sort of 


two 


sive possession, 


protest. Until our day the oath was, 
even in strictly political or juridical 
cases, administered more or less di- 


rectly by the priests, It was so in the 
days of the patriarchs and of Troy; 
and no one knows how much earlier. 
The metes and land were 


marked by sacred statues of the god 


bounds of 


Terminus, just so many oaths to title 
in wood or Prehistoric wells 
are dug into now and then, half full 
of votive offerings in bone or baked 


stone, 


clay, embodied outcries of remorse or 
gratitude—oaths of repentance and 
amendment. 
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Within a generation or two the law 
has succeeded.in gaining a step in the 


substitution of affirmation. This is 
the work chiefly of the Friends or 
Quakers. Who would have expected 
so stout and positive an innovation 
from such a handful! of inveterate con- 
servatives? So it is, however. The 
calm persistence of those irresistible 
men of peace has overpowered the op- 
position of immemorial usage, and 
forced the statute book to admit that 
a man’s word may possibly be as good 
as his bond, For this public recogni- 
tion of the theory that truth is an en- 
tity of itself, not a mere transient pro- 
duct of fear, we are under great obli- 
gations to the gentlemen in drab. In 
view of this substantial triumph, we 
may cease to mourn the failure of their 
sartorial reforms, and even the slender 
success which has attended their ef- 
forts at replacing popular expletives 
by yea and nay. 

Affirmation remains the exception 
in the practice of the courts and their 
appendages. Every court-room and 
attorney’s or notary’s office in the land 
has its Bible by the side of its ink- 
stand; the latter always open, the for- 
mer never, being neatly and tightly 
tied up. Christen- 
dom, less familiar even with the out- 
the ofticial 
swearing flourishes in greater 


In other parts of 


side of sacred volume, 
even 
profusion. Since paper constitutions, 
a few years in advance of paper col- 
lars, and like them not warranted to 
wash, came into fashion, the liberties 
of the European peoples heve been in 
constant process of pasting together 
No wonder that the fif- 


organic charter 


with oaths. 
teenth or 
concocted by the French was greeted, 


twentieth 


on the usual pledges being proposed, 
with an unanimous of, ‘*No 
more oaths!” The Gallic Goddess of 
Liberty had clothed herself in curses 
as with a garment; and that ‘‘ habit 


shout 
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of swearing ”—to steal Sheridan’s pun 
—had become sadly the worse for wear. 
Pinned together with bayonets, it yet 
serves rather to disfigure than to pro- 
tect her form. 

All our personal rights, immunities, 
and possessions are based on an infi- 
nite series and succession of oaths, 
running back into the night of time. 
The Chief Magistrate of the federation 
swears, every fourth 4th of March, 
that he will perform the duties he was 
chosen to perform, and will maintain 
the federal pact, which succeeded the 
charters, which succeeded 
Magna Charta, which succeeded the 
hazy Customs of England, which suc- 
ceeded the hazier Enactments of the 
Witenagemot, which the 
blended edicts of the Roman Senate 
and of the barbarian of Jutland, which 
succeeded—who knows what, except 
more solemn institutions as solemnby 
pledged? The witness in a 
sheep-stealing similarly fortifies his 
evidence, as his ancestor a thousand 


colonial 


succeeded 


case of 


generations removed drank the bitter 
water or fetish. Such 
will always and everywhere be the 
usage, although it may cease, as it has 


invoked his 


partially ceased now, to be uniformly 
compulsory. The forms will be infi- 
nitely various; but tlie appeal to a 
higher tribunal will be made in a more 
or less grotesque shape, one-third of 
the human race at present observing 
the rule of decapitating a cock. Chi- 
na is rapidly adopting many features 
of our civilization. Reciprocity may 
impose upon us the borrowing of some 
of hers, and chanticleer may bleed 
that the Presidents of our grandchil- 
dren may be faithful to what may then 
remain of the Constitution of °87. 

One would think that the frequent 
—more, the systematic—disregard of 
the solemnity of public oaths would 
long ere this have rendered them dis- 
gusting to all concerned. ‘‘ The trea- 
ty broken ere the ink wherewith ’twas 
writ could dry,” and the knowledge 
that it would be so again, leaves the 
oath still a convenient and effective 


engine of fraud in national as in other 
affairs. 


A treaty, in the nineteenth 
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century not less than in the first, is of 
force until it becomes the interest of 
one party to break it, and no longer. 
‘*War puts an end to all treaties,” 
and war may be declared by either 
side at pleasure. Nor need they re- 
sort to that extreme. Neither wishes 
to fight for the mere pleasure of fight- 
ing, and would rather avoid it if the 
desired end can be gained without. 
Thus, when Russia saw France help- 
less, and England without a friend, 
she quietly tossed the treaty of 1856 
into the teeth of the British lion, and 
set her fleets afloat on the Euxine, 
Nobody was much astonished, and no 
war came of it. Two years after this 
open rupture of engagement the courts 
of London and St. Petersburg joined 
hands in matrimonial alliance. This 
is a sample brick out of the fabric of 
history, ancient and modern. 

In the good old times, the claims of 
the Papacy to supreme power made 
oath-breaking, under certain circum- 
stances, an imperative and sacred 
duty. When the pontiff declared the 
subjects of a refractory sovereign ab- 
solved from their allegiance, it became 
their duty, under pain of damnation, 
to repudiate an oath which many of 
them had actually, and all construc- 
tively, taken. An the 
successor of St. Peter had for years 
recognized, and formally declared val- 
id, he might at pleasure denounce as 
invalid. It is creditable to the incum- 
bents of the Holy See that they made 
such moderate use of this tremendous 
faculty. They were as loyal to their 
word as the other sovereigns of the 
middle ages, 
they assumed to be; and they often 
adhered to the cause of faith and jus- 
tice with a and fortitude 
rarely exhibited by the rest. The 
Popes, holding themselves above oaths, 
had certainly a morale, of which their 


oath which 


whose lords paramount 


steadiness 


contemporary potentates, while con- 
stantly appealing to the sanctity of 
oaths, were devoid. The 
fealty exacted by the Popes from their 
own ministers—the vows taken by the 
clergy—were well observed. 

From the record of lightly assumed, 


oaths of 
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and as lightly broken, obligations on 
the part of nations and their rulers, 
the transition is easy to that other 
light use of oaths, for mere emphasis 
in common speech or more ready vent 
to personal excitement, which is ordi- 
narily termed profanity. The word, 
as its etymology shows, originally 
harmless enough, like the adjective 
from which it is formed, like pagan, 
villain, and many other words once 
without reproach, has lost character 
as it grew old. It has fared worse in 
this respect than its root. Profane 
history, as contradistinguished from 
sacred, is a respectful phrase. But 
the noun strains the signification of 
the prefix from apposition to opposi- 
tion; so that to indulge in profanity 
is not simply to use language other 
than theological, but to employ words, 
phrases, or exclamations which defy 
or belittle religion. 

The ancients were on easy terms 
with their gods, and took many liber- 
ties with them in poems, comedies, 
and colloguialisms. The Delphi ora- 
cle, in the height of its repute, was 
the subject of popular caricature, and 
Molitre’s Mercury, seated on a cloud 
and fanning himself with his hat after 
an unusually brisk spell of despatch- 
bearing (/es dieux sont-ils de fer ?), is the 
acme of religious feeling by the side 
of scores of jokes in the Greek plays. 
The expletives of the vernacular, how- 
ever, were chiefly contributed by the 
rank and file of Olympus, such as Pol- 
lux, Hercules, and Bacchus. These 
were but demigods, parvenues of the 
heavenly peerage, of the earth earthy 
—Bacchus a vulgar mortal conqueror, 
the forerunner of Alexander, Clive, 
and Wellington. The still prevalent 
Italian adjuration, per Bacco, is thus 
hardly as heathen as it and 
not so much so as the modern main- 
tenance of the Saturnalia. 
by these second-rate deities may have 
been held quite venial, and not with- 
out stateliness and elegance, like, ‘‘ By 
St. Paul, the work goes bravely on!” 
It would not have been deemed by the 
dramatis persone of Terence so ir- 


looks, 


To swear 
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reverent as the now common *‘ By Ju- 
piter.” 

The impulsive and ejaculatory sub- 
jects of the Christian king, 
as might be expected from a people’ 


most 


who see no end of point in a page of 
dialogue, composed entirely of ** oh,” 
‘‘ ah,” ‘*eh bien,” ‘* quoi,” and quant. 
suff. of asterisks, make some recherché 
contributions to the fund of modern 

Morbleu and ventrebleu are 
Dame is very pretty, and not 
Mon Dieu means 


swearing. 
unique. 

in the least profane. 
no more with them than our ‘‘ bless 
while the comprehen- 
BACT EC -€- €-€, like the 
thrills an entire ward, is 


me,” or ‘‘ la, 
sive 
rattle that 
the compend and epitome of all possi- 


watchman’s 


ble oaths. 

German oaths are bare and rugged, 
like the country and the tongue. The 
Teuton does not swear often, fortunate- 
ly, for no buman throat could stand 
an intensification of the gutturals he 
uses in ordinary conversation. The 
Spaniard’s repertory is quite luxuriant. 
In Caramba he makes telling use of 
his one vigorous consonant. Some of 
his stock oaths are peculiarly unpleas- 
ing to an English or Protestant ear. 
Many of his baptismal names, which 
repeat them, sound to it like oaths, 
But perhaps be deems the New Testa- 
ment as legitimate gleaning ground 
for nomenclature as our affecters of 
Jehoshaphat, Ezekiel, and the rest, do 
the Old. ° 

The teeming flats of Flanders seem 
to have been as prolific in this pro- 
duct as in cheese, tulips, and victo- 
ries. If ‘‘our army swore terribly ” 
there, it only did what a long and va- 
ried 
done on that battle-ground of Europe. 
It has always been a for the 
hard-swearing—a kind of ’change for 
the expletives of the world. Soldiers 
and sailors, who move a great deal to 


succession of other armies have 


resort 


and fro, have an evil reputation in this 
regard, Their education been 
completed by the grand and 
stay-at-home mortals have but to lis- 
ten, admire, humbly imitate. 
Marryatt, in *‘ Tom Cringle,” gives us 


has 
tour, 


and 
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faint outlines of the nautical vocabu- 
lary of ‘‘strange oaths,” and Lever 
does the same for the other arm of the 
service, embellishing the home growth 
of the army with the flamboyant con- 
tributions of the Irish imagination. 
The impression left by the long war 
of the French revolution on the fash- 
ion of common speech has not yet died 
away. The novels of the first third 
of the century exemplify it. Bulwer’s 
earlier stories show its effect on ele- 
gant conversation among the super- 
fines of forty or fifty years ago. A 
host of others who wrote less for ‘‘ so- 
ciety ” depict the imported current as 
it rippled, quite as fluent and sonor- 
ous, if less dulcet, over the plebeian 
Walter Scott’s melodramatic 
improvements, 


tongue, 
oaths, revived, with 
from Shakespeare, remained literary. 
‘* By my halidome,” ** Aroint ye,” etc., 
will never figure in everyday objurga- 
tion, if they ever did. The 
of nineteenth-century passion rumbles 
out too rapidly. Its voice is mono- 
syllabic. 

It must be really very difficult for 
those who have jurisdiction in the 


volcano 


premises to say exactly where wicked- 
ness begins and ends in this trick of 
language—to lay down in it rigid lines 
of right or wrong. The clergy of last 
century, long after Swift, used expres- 
sions which now would not only shock 
their brethren of the cloth, but would 
cause their ejection from a drawing- 
room. It was the way of the times. 
Those worthy men are sheltered by 
the plea, not always admittedly an or- 
thodox one, that intent decides the 
merit or demerit, and that not mean- 
ing to be profane, they were not pro- 
fane. In the seventeenth century, the 
colloquial usage among the clergy was 
very different, thanks to the Puritan 
feeling which dominated for most of 
that period in Great Britain. The di- 
vines who worried the Stuarts used in 
prayer, sermon, and manifesto some 
tolerably strong language against *‘ all 
they deemed thy foe,” but were in pri- 
vate life pure in word as in act, the 
escapade of the reverend Cameronian 
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extracted from Charles II. a 


which 
characteristic oath and to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘*Odds- 
fish!” exclaimed the merry monarch; 
‘*the man ought to be made a bishop.” 

Back again a little further, we find 
the opposite tendency. We may al- 
most, looking at its ups and downs 
with the centuries, assert the wave 
theory of Good Queen 
Bess, the bulwark of Protestantism, 
was, like the Van Dams, an inconti- 
Some of her re- 


mot, 


swearing. 


nent hard swearer. 
ported conferences with her ghostly 
counsellors almost from 
teenth-century type, the veil of aster- 
isks and Fancy actual 
occupant of her throne bawling to 
Bishop Colenso, ‘* By God, sir priest, 


crave, nine- 


dashes. the 


’ 


I will unfrock you!’ 

In the next alternate century, too, 
counting toward the dark ages, Chau- 
cer leaves us room to fear that high 
freedom of the 
his 


ladies asserted the 


tongue. It is virtue in 


beautifully drawn Prioress that 


a great 


Hire greatest othe n’as but by Scint Eloy, 
Elide or slur one letter, and this very 
little oath ‘*la” of our 
fair contemporaries, 

Sharp indeed its contrast with the 


becomes thi 


‘rips’ of those sad reprobates in the 
Reeve’s Tale, 
and ‘* by Goddes Saule! ” 

But that the dissyllabic pronuncia- 
tion of the principal word here concili- 
ates the ear, we 
driven to refuge in a 
Banes is less startling than it might 
seem to a Scottish reader. It means 


‘*for Goddes banes,” 


modern should be 


take dash. 


sufferings. 

In their cross-hilted swords the Cru- 
hand, a 
swearing machine. Their vows and 
pledges were made upon it. An ap- 
peal to it was as binding as the eating 
of bread ‘and with the Arab, 
Certainly there could be no more pow- 
erful instrument of emphasis. Noth- 
ing was more sacred, uuless the pawn 
of a whisker. As the Saracen swore 
by the beard of the Prophet, the 
Christian knight swore by his own. 
The latter was the tangible 


saders carried, always at 


salt 


more 
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gauge. The realistic Chinese take 
something of the same view when 
they place the point of honor in the 
pigtail, and the Indians—by inherit- 
ance from them or from those prior 
Mongols, the ancient Scythians, or 
both—in locating it in the scalp-lock. 

The sword in this case was literally 
the cavaliers’ fetish. It embodied in 
a palpable shape his faith at once as a 
knight and a member of the church 
militant. He carried no breviary, for 
two reasons: first, it would, in manu- 
script shape, have been cumbrous in 
‘camp and field; and second, he could 
not read. 

Although, in those old times of sport, 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Found little time to pray. 

What leisure he did have for suppli- 
cation or implication he had to fill 
from his own resources. The simpler 
they the better. A general banning 
of the Paynim foe he had already 
the advantage of possessing. Under 
its shelter he embarked for, fought 
through, and retreated from the war. 
The Saracens suffered under formal, un- 
reserved, and authoritative anathema. 
His enemies were infidels, without a 
shadow of hope for the next world. 
Mahoun and Beelzebub he was taught 
to use almost as convertible terms. 


The ban sprang to his lips with his 
sword-hilt. And yet as it turned out, 
so signal and constant is the failure of 
a curse, most of his quarrelling was 
done with those of his own household. 
His hardest fighting was against the 
Byzantines, and Palestine was saved 
to the followers of Mahomet by the 
dissensions of the Crusaders. Coeur 
de Lion brought back to England 
much higher respect for Saladin than 
for the German ally who clapped him 
in prison, or the Norman brother who 
filched his throne. 

Probably among no living people, 
even the most enlightened, is the con- 
viction universal that ‘‘the curse 
causeless shall not come.” It is but a 
very few generations since witchcraft 
was a familiar statute crime through- 
out Europe. It may be traced in 
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blood through the judicial records of 
old and New England. Among the 
remoter districts and less informed 
classes of both countries, and of the 
two continents generally, reiief still lin- 
gers in the potency of the witches’ 
spell. With the rural negroes of the 
South it is a regular creed, with an 
outfit of its own in the shape of reme- 
dial science aud incantatory literature. 
And few of us can claim the right to 
throw the first stone at the poor black. 
Self-examination will usually detect 
something of a proneness to little su- 
perstitious observances fancied to se- 
Upon 
this half-cherished, half derided soup- 
con of our fathers’ faith in witchcraft 
how much of our enjoyment of ‘* Mac- 
beth,” ‘* Faust,” *‘‘Tam O’Shanter,” 
and ‘‘The Bride of Lammermuir ”— 


cure a blessing or avert a ban. 


forexample among a long list of class- 
ics—is When the usurper 
meets the weird sisters, we feel as- 
sured of his fate. We shudder with 
him—nay, more than he. He defies. 
We recognize his case as hopeless, 
and give him up at once. Tam hard- 
ly drew a longer breath than ours as 
the gray mare clears the keystone 
o’ the brigg—‘‘ just in time.” That 
the author shares this weakness with 


based ! 


his reader, and plays upon it, is al- 
ways evident enough. In tales and 
dramas having in the plot a great- 
er or less infusion of the supernatural, 
how sedulously he spins it out to the 
last, and how loath to explode, in the 
dénouement, his carefully prepared 
charge of the mysterious by the inex- 
orable match of hard fact! Readers 
find themselves drawn on to the end 
by a mingled dread of disillusion, and 
hope that for once they will escape it. 
Scott, whose work on demonology, 
and portions in fact of most of his 
productions, proves to have possessed 
more than his share of this foible, and 
to have taken a peculiar delight in 
skirting the shores of cloudland, often 
earns our unbreathed thanks by treat- 
ing us to the luxury of this escape, 
and leaving us to interpret as we like. 

When such minds as those of Scott, 
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Johnson, and Byron, exceptionally 
healthy, direct and keen on the scent 
of the false, yield to such a spell, as it 
may be literally termed, it would be 
strange could ordinary intellects whol- 
ly clear themselves from it. The 
chief of critics, absolute lord of an in- 
tellectual circle that England has nev- 
er more than duplicated, if that, was 
so perfectly certain of being crippled 
in mind, body, or fortune for the day 
unless, in leaving his lodgings, he set 
his fect, in particular order, on a par- 
ticular row of paving-stones, that he 
would, on missing one, go back and 
start again. In imagining the stones 
to be replete with curses, to the occult 
authors of which it was necessary to 
do propitiatory homage by some for- 
mal ceremony, he practically asserted 
the possibility of controlling that en- 
ginery by very simple means, within 
reach of the humblest and most illiter- 
ate. From this assumption it is not 
many steps to the suicidal, and doubt- 
less often sincere, hallucination of the 
unfortunates who, a century earlier, 
made flat confession when arraigned 
on the charge of being in league with 
the evil one. 

Such a confession none of those 
who are unhappily in the habit of 
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invoking special and sporadic ex 
ertions of spiritual wrath on the 
heads of disagreeable fellow mor- 
tals would be apt to make. Theirs 
are not systematically framed spells. 
They weave them without thought, 
and in the mechanical exercise of 
a very vicious habit. Fortunately 
the number increases of those who, 
though they may not be effectually 
impressed on the ground of prin- 
ciple, recognize the plea that profan- 
ity is vulgar and in bad taste. It is 
seldom found among our public men. 
One of our Presidents, it is true, is as- 
sociated in popular memory with the 
sonorous adjuration of ‘‘ By the Eter- 
nal,” and one of the most noted of his 
successors was—it must be said—a fear- 
fully hard swearer in the calm relaxa- 
tion of private intercourse, like, if we 
are not mistaken, an English contem- 
porary statesman, Lord Melbourne. 
But the seekers after popular favor in 
the United States find it best to re- 
serve the practice for moments of com- 
parative seclusion, and no longer air 
it on the hustings. They would be 
slow to avow, publicly, odi profanum 
eulgus; but nine-tenths of them would 
accept a free translation, and declare 
profanity vulgar. 
Epwarp C. Bruce. 
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H, Love! Love! Love! 


Thou that art sct 


to fice ! 


Let the wind follow thy flying feet, 


That I may not sce 


In the white shore sand 


thy footprints shapen, 


Turning away from me! 
For my hands are not strong to hold thee, 


My arms are too weak to fold thee; 


So, pass away, 


As the sun goes under the falling curtain 


Of finished day! 


Howarp GLYNDON. 
















OR generations the little town of 
Lewes had had an Ennerslea 
for its pilot. Many a gallant ship 
had they steered safely up the Dela- 
ware bay and river—that bay to which 
the hardy Dutch more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
gave an evil reputation, because of 
its numerous shoals and sand-bars. 

The Ennersleas had always been 
proud of their occupation, and regard- 
ed their ‘‘ papers” as letters patent of 
nobility, to descend from father to 
son, until the day when there should 
be no more sea, and so pilots would 
not be needed. Their cottage stood 
on the the 
which every one knows is on a creek— 
and was of the style of architecture 
prevalent in those parts—a cottage, 
weather-boarded with quaintly shaped 
shingles, looking somewhat like a fish 
with its scales on, and painted white, 
with bands of green around the doors 
and windows. 

Old Griffith Ennerslea was the last 
of his race. There may have been 
some females of the family, but they 
were the mentioning, as 
they could not be pilots. Grimly had 
the old man predetermined that when 
there were no more ‘‘ papers” bearing 
the name of Ennerslea, many a fine 
vessel would be lost; for he had nev- 
er a doubt that the devil had some- 
thing to do with the extinction of his 
race, therein showing a design upon 
the safety of the shipping. 

When, in the lovely spring-time of 
the year, an infant was born to the old 
man—an unlucky Wednesday child— 
he gave thanks aloud as a patriarch of 
old would have done for a blessing 
such as the Gentiles around him had 
not vouchsafed tothem. And as he 
had decided that the child was a boy, 
no one had courage enough to contra- 
dict him, 


navigators, 


beach above village— 


not worth 


A LEGEND OF THE WHITE HORSE. 


In and out of the room where the 
little lump of humanity lay crept the 
old man, always regarding with won- 
der this manikin of a pilot, And 
when he had gazed his full, he would 
steal out of the house, and sitting on 
the old boat which lay on the beach 
smoke his 
the baby 


bottom upward, he would 
pipe, and dream, not of 
wailing feebly at the new sensations 
of life, but of the boy who would 
in time follow him about, and would 
take to the water like a fish, and so in 
time grow up into a strong, hardy 
young pilot. 

But one evening the old man was 
somewhat rudely awakened from his 
dreams by his wife. She was sitting 
over asmall fire kindled for the purpose 
of warming baby, and Ennerslea was 
watching the embryo pilot with pride, 
as the tiny fingers clutched his single 
one and held on to it manfully. 

‘*The young rascal has me tight,” 
old Ennerslea pretending to 
pull away his finger from the weak 


said, 


grasp. ‘*‘No doubt he thinks it is 
a rope he has hold of. There'll be 


time enough for that. There’s much 
ahead for him to learn before he han- 
dles hemp.” 

The mother shifted her position a 
little so that the fire-light might fall 
on the face of the baby. 

‘*What are we to name the bless- 
ing?” she asked, glancing up at the 
proud father. ‘‘It’s heathenish not to 
have a name, and to go on calling it 
baby seems as if we thought ours the 
only one in the land. I was thinking 
that Christine would do nicely for the 
child. It was my mother’s name, and 
she was a good woman any grand- 
child could be proud of.” 

‘*Nay, we'll have no 


twists and 


made-up names, as there is sure to be 
when a boy is called after his grand- 
mother. 


There’s no better nor honest- 
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er name than Griffith Ennerslea, and I 


hope the baby will be a credit to it,” 
answered the father. 

‘*It’s a brave, fine name for a boy; 
but for a girl 6 

‘*Who’s talking about a girl?” old 
Ennerslea interrupted. ‘You can 
uname the girls yourself without asking 
my leave; but for this young one, his 
name ‘s Griffith, as his father’s grand- 
father’s was before him.” 

‘*But she’s not a lad, man, but 
a small bit of a girl, that ought not 
to be burdened with her grandfather’s 
name.” 

‘*A girl!” old Ennerslea repeated, 
as if in a daze. 

‘“*Ay, a girl, who'll be a rare com- 
fort to us both, and never break my 
heart with anxicty and forebodings, 
going out in the storm and tempest,” 
the mother answered, catching the 
baby up in her arms and kissing it. 

Ennerslea never answered, but strode 
out of doors. This discovery was 
a dreadful shock to him. He half be- 
lieved his sorrow was because of the 
shipping which would be sure to be 
lost if there was never an Ennerslea 
to take the helm. There might have 
been some grief for the shipping; but 
there was much for himself. As to 
the baby, she was of no further inter- 
est to him since she was only a girl, 
and he knew that those tiny hands 
would never handle a rope. 

Mrs. Ennerslea was much younger 
than her husband—a comely, gentle 
woman, who was wont to be silent un- 
der a trouble. Though she felt pain- 
ed as she wondered how her husband 
could pass by his child without a kiss 
or a blessing, she comforted herself 
with the thought that she at least 
would never lose her darling, as she 
must have done, when he was promot- 
ed to breeches, if it had been a boy. 

When Tina—for so the grandmoth- 
er’s name was abbreviated—was still 
in long clothes, old Ennerslea was 
sitting one evening on the old row- 
boat, smoking. The world had not 
treated him well, and the old man had 
many grievances to complain of. 
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Younger and more active men were 
getting before him; and the channels 
were being better marked and improv- 
ed, so that much more ignorant pilots 
could be trusted, 

It was at that uncertain hour in the 
evening, well named twilight, when 
one can very well what is 
quite close to one, but cannot sec at 
all anything at a distance. Perhaps, 
too, old Ennerslea was growing a lit- 


discern 


tle deaf, though he would never ac- 
knowledge that. At rate, he 
never heard a footfall, nor saw any 
one approach, so was not a little sur- 
prised to find a horse’s head quite on 
a line with his There was a 
rider on the horse, but between the 
slouched hat he wore, and his heavy 
black beard, and the uncertain light, 
it was impossible to make out his ap- 
pearance. But the 


any 


own. 


horse was much 


more noticeable, being perfectly 
white, without mark or spot. Scarce- 


ly an animal to be used for a secret 
If the 
man had hailed him from a boat, or 
had been on foot, Ennerslea would 
have received him more graciously ; 
but a man on horseback he had always 
avowed he had no use for. So he 
went on smoking, and scarcely look- 
ed at the stranger. 

‘*T have a present for Mistress En- 
nerslea,” the man said politely. ‘‘ Bid 
her use it well, and she’ll be the bet- 
ter for it.” 

Ennerslea scarcely glanced down at 
the bundle which was laid down on 
the sand beside him as carefully as if 
it contained something fragile. In- 
deed, the stranger never took the 
trouble to awaken the old pilot’s cu- 
riosity, or even to hear if he had any 
thanks to give on his wife’s behalf, 
but rode off rapidly down the beach. 

‘* The devil!” Ennerslea said aloud; 
and having toucheea the bundle with 
his foot a little roughly, he went on 
smoking. That rude, impatient push 
from the old man’s foot seemed to do 
wonders. For the small bundle turn- 
ed itself over, as of its own accord, 
made a plunge or two, and, thus ex- 


service or a nameless errand. 
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tricating itself from the wrappings, a 
baby face looked up at Eunerslea and 
laug'ied. 

** The 
claimed again, and then lustily called 
She was not far off, and 
came quickly, sure that something un- 


devil!” old Ennerslea ex- 


his wife. 


exclaima- 
from her 


usual had happened. Her 
tion was somewhat different 
husband’s. ‘*The angel!” 
and the boy did look like a cherub as 
she set him on his fect. A fine child, 
of over two years, with beautiful, bold 
brown eyes, and curls that 
matched them in color. Mrs. Enners- 
lea snatched up the child and carried 
him into the out of the cool 
night air. Perhaps she wished to see 
what her own darling would do before 
she appropriated this foundling. En- 
more slowly, knock- 


she said; 


tossed 


house 


nerslea followed 
ing the ashes out of his pipe as if his 
evening’s smoke were over, yet in 
truth curious to the handsome 
child more nearly. 

Tina was sitting on the floor occu- 
pied in weak, ineffectual attempts to 
make a noise with a tin box contain- 
ing a few pebbles—a primitive rattle 
which Mrs. Ennerslea found as good a 
The 
young stranger at once appropriated 
the plaything, and shook it above his 
head lustily; and Tina, pleased at the 
noise, or with baby coquetry, put up 
her red lips for a kiss, which the boy 
gave graciously. After that the horse- 
man need not have been afraid that 
Mrs. Ennerslea would not take good 


see 


plaything as a coral and bells. 


care of his singular offering. 

Then the good mother stirred the 
fire to a flame, and lit the candle, the 
better to examine the chiid. 

A brave young baby, dressed sure- 
ly by a mother’s loving hand, as if 
there were nothing too good or fine 
for her darling. A rich mother’s hand 
Mrs. Ennerslea would have been sure 
of if she had known anything of the 
value of lace. A handsome boy a fa- 
ther might have been proud of; and 
yet, oddly enough, the poor little fel- 
low was but a waif left at the old pi- 
lot’s door, with a note pinned to the 
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bosom of his dainty dress, asking Mrs. 
Ennerslea to take care of him until he 
was sent for. In the note there was @ 
handsome sum of money, as well as 
the promise of more if the child were 
kept. 

Strange to say, the moncy was of 
much more importance to Mrs. En- 
nersica than to her husband, though 
not lone before he had grum- 
bling at his poverty. The truth was, 
the old pilot’s heart had gone out to 
the handsome boy, as it had never 
done to his own child since he found 
she was a girl; while with his wife, 
she only loved the little man because 
he was a baby like her own Tina, and 


been 


was in need of a mother's care. 

So the Ennersleas kept the boy— 
though ‘they could not have gotten rid 
of him unless they had thrown him 
into the bay, for babies were plentiful 
in the village, and no one needed one. 
For the sake of the money they might 
have kept him; for on the same even- 
ing of the next year the man on the 
white horse appeared, bearing a note 
enclosing another bank-note. It was 
to Mrs. Ennerslea he came, and when 
she recovered from her surprise, and 
went to bring the boy to show how 
finely he had grown, the man had rid- 
den off, proving to her motherly heart 
that he had neither part nor parcel in 
the lad. 

After that the white 
horse and his mysterious rider never 
returned; and the boy, receiving the 
name of Griffith Ennerslea, became 
the child of the pilot both by adoption 
Ennerslea and his wife be- 


second visit 


and love. 
ing quict, taciturn people, the village 
gossips had very little food for their 
curiosity, which of necessity soon died 
out, and young Griffith was universal- 
ly regarded as the old couple's son. 
So no wonder that neither Tina nor 
her playfellow and tyrant ever sus- 
pected that there was no tie of blood 


between them. Indeed, the girl 


thought it quite natural that her fa- 
ther should prefer Griffith to herself, 
and was very grateful that her mother 
But all the while 


seemed impartial. 
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Mrs. 


Ennerslea shook her head and 
sighed, and would fain have warned 
her husband that secrets are sure mis- 
chiefmakers, only she feared to do so. 


The winter when young Ennerslea 
got his ‘‘ papers” as pilot on the bay 
and river the old man’s health gave 
way completely. All through the 
cold weather he was kept a close pris- 
oner to the chimney corner; and when 
the spring came, and his wife began 
to hope that the soft sea air would re- 
vive him, his strength failed utterly, 
and he had to take to his bed. 

Would he tell young Griffith his 
story, or would he seal her lips up by 
a promise, or leave the telling to her 
as a legacy? 
plexed the good woman not a little; 
and when she ventured to suggest to 
her husband the propriety of his 
speaking to the boy, he would grimly 
assure her he was not dying yet, or he 
would send her on an errand that took 
her out of the way. He was not a 
man to be dictated to by his wife even 
on his death-bed. 

But one evening he sent both Tina 
and herself from the room, keeping 
young Griffith with him. Tina won- 
dered at her mother’s restlessness, and 
and begyed her to go out of doors and 
take the air, while Tina got the sup- 
perforher. She wondered much more 
at Griffith’s white face when he came 
back to the kitchen; but as her father 
died that night it was easy to account 
for the poor young fellow’s agitation. 

Yet it was scarcely sorrow for the 
old man’s death. Kind as he had ever 
been to young Ennerslea, that could 
not have made so complete a change in 
him. He had always been hasty in 
his temper and strong of will; but to 
counterbalance these he was gay in his 


These questions per- 


temperament, and generous—one who 
was a special favorite with the young 
people. But after old Ennerslea’s 
death he became more violent, mo- 
rose, and suspicious, and haughty to 
his acquaintances. It was not alto- 
gether an unnatural change under the 
circumstances; only no one but Mrs. 
Ennerslea could account for it, and 


5 
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she was discreetly silent. It was not 
a slight trial to the young man to find 
himself alone, as it were, in the world, 
with no tie of blood to bind him to 
those he loved best. Tuen, too, there 
was a mystery surrounding him, and 
the sense of a wrong done him. It 
was not poverty that had caused his 
natural protectors to desert him; and 
therefore he was determined, if possi- 
ble, to discover them, even if he made 
no claim upon them. During the next 
year Tina had more influence over En- 
nerslea, and could do more to soothe 
him, than any one else. She was very 
patient with him, and had pretty, 
winning ways that were altogether ir- 
resistible. 

It was in the year after old Enners- 
lea’s death that the young men in the 
village discovered how pretty Tina 
was, and began to complain that En- 
nerslea kept close to his sister’s side, 
and drove them off by his black looks 
and short, sharp words, es if none of 
them were good enough for the old 
pilot’s daughter. But none of these 
things troubled Tina, for as yet she 
had not stepped across that mysteri- 
ous line which divides childhood from 
She supposed all broth- 
ers took undue care of their sisters; 
and she was willing that Ennerslea 
should keep near her when she went 
to church or to the village—only she 
wished he would be silent and 
moody during these walks. 

When the spring set in Ennerslea 
necessarily was @ great deal of the 
time absent; and then it was that the 
young people in the village began to 
nod and smile at each other, and re- 
peat the well-worn proverb, ‘‘ When 
the cat is away.” But in truth, if it 
were Tina they were joking about—of 
course I mean the men—they must 
have felt provokingly that they had 
very little to do with the mice’s pas- 
time, for the girl had just as jealous a 
warder in young Arden, who was cap- 
tain as well as part owner of the ship 
Nautilus. For some reason, Tina al- 
ways managed to dismiss her escort at 
the end of the long plank walk, so 


womanhood. 


less 


that Mrs. Ennerslea, who seidom left 
the cottage, was none the wiser as to 
her daughter’s admirer. If she had 
been, it is very doubtful whether she 
would have mentioned the fact to En- 
nerslea, for she was much in awe of 
her adopted son, and would put her- 
self out considerably so that he should 
not be unnecessarily annoyed. Before 
the winter came the Nautilus had sail- 
ed, and Tina found the walk to the 
village far too bleak and cold to take 
very often. 

It was on a mild day in the next 
spring that Ennerslea came home very 
unexpectedly after some weeks’ ab- 
sence. Mrs. Ennerslea was busy in 
the kitchen at the back of the cottage, 
and was startled by his entrance. 

‘* Where is Tina, mother?” he asked 
at once, as if she were the first thing 
he missed. 

‘*She was here a minute ago, so 
can’t be far off. -Had you any luck 
this time?” she added anxiously. 

‘*T got a good lot of money for the 
piloting. For the rest, I intend to 
give up the search. It’s easy to hide 
when you know you are being looked 
for. So I'll ery, as the children do, 
‘Cold,’ and be done with it. You’d 
like me to settle down, mother, and 
marry Tina!” 

‘“*I?, Tobesure I would. But what 
others would like you to do is more to 
the point.” 

‘*Others? What others? If you, 
and I, and Tina agree, whose business 
is it?’? Ennerslea answered roughly. 

**Those who have a better right to 
you than I who reared you,” said Mrs. 
Ennerslea more boldly. ‘‘ Nature is 
stronger than habit, and blood is thick- 
er than water; and if those who ought 
to claim you do so, maybe they’d not 
like to find you hampered with a wife.” 

*“*Their saying so can’t hamper me. 
What we drop as carelessly as they 
did me we have no right to set claim 
to. Besides, mother, I love Tina, and 
I’m not one to be balked of my will 
because another chooses to interfere. 
I only wish I had gotten you to tell 
her the truth about me while I was 
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away, that she might have become 
used to the thought by thistime. But 
now I must fain tell her myself.” 

Mrs. Ennerslea sighed softly, but 
only said, ‘‘No doubt Tina's on the 
beach; ‘*she’s as fond of sitting there 
as her father was before her.” 

Tina was on the beach sitting on 
the boat which had been old Enners- 
lea’s favorite smoking place. Perhaps 
with both of them the view had much 
to do with their liking it, and there 
was always a sail to make the scene 
cheerful and lively. Tina had her 
knitting with her, but it was only a 
pretence, for her hands were lying 
idly in her lap, and her eyes were 
fixed on the breakwater which in- 
bound vessels are sure to pass. 

‘* What will you sell your thoughts 
for, Tina?” asked Ennerslea’s voice 
close to herear. Either he had walk- 
ed softly over the sand, or her thoughts 
were too far away to be disturbed by 
a mere footfall. 

‘*Thoughts are poor merchandise, 
she answered smiling, after she had 


” 


gotten over her surprise at seeing him; 
‘*for the owner is apt to put more 
store on them than the buyer, who is 
sure to think them worthless when he 
knows them. Besides, there should 
be no bartering in a family.” 

‘*Neither there should be. Even 
one’s thoughts should be a free gift in 
afamily. But isn’t there a seat beside 
you, Tina? and haven’t you a welcome 
for me when I’ve been away a month?” 

**Only three weeks and a day,” she 
answered smiling. ‘*But may the 
time always seem double to you when 
you are away from home. It’s a good 
sign in a man.” 

She had made room for him beside 
her, and Ennerslea had passed his arm 
around her waist. Instinctively the 
little head had laid itself on his shoul- 
der, after she had kissed him. How 
could she guess she had set that wild 
heart beating madly by her caress? 
To her it was only a sister’s welcome 
to a much loved brother; while to him 
it was as the troth kiss of the woman 


he intended to marry. 
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‘It is a good thing in a man to love 


” 


his home,” Tina repeated, shifting 
her head a little so as to see Enners- 
lea’s face, ‘‘ and it’s a lucky thing too 
for him to have a home tocare for. I 
don’t mean the senseless boards and 
walls that make the house, though we 
even grow to love them too in a mea- 


sure. But I mean the folks that live 
in the house. Now I'll give you my 
thoughts for nothing. They were 


a nice 





that you ought to find a wife 
one that mother can like, and who 
would make the old house less lonely 
for her when you are away. For mother 
will dearly love your wife, and I’m not 
sure that I shall not be jealous of her.” 

Tina had been thinking just such 
thoughts, for she was trying to solve 
a knotty problem in her own life. If 
Ennerslea were married, and lived, as 
he most assuredly would, at the cot- 
tage, her mother would not object to 
her leaving the roof tree. Tina had 
her own road to happiness plainly 
marked out, not a straight one, end- 
ing with a home in a quaint, old house 
on the beach, but a little circuitous 
one, terminating in a ship’s cabin, to 
be tossed over the ocean to far-off seas 
and countries. She knew her mother 
would have to be reconciled to this 
new mode of life; and Ennerslea’s 
marriage would certainly be a great 
stride toward Tina 
was willing to stand for awhile in En- 
nerslea’s shadow, in the belief that in 
time it would shorten, and she would 
be in the sunshine also. 

‘*You will never be jealous of my 
wife, Tina,” Ennerslea answered. 

‘*Not unless you set me aside alto- 
gether. Sisters-in-law are said not to 
be apt at loving each other. But I'll 
promise to love your wife on faith,” 
Tina answered smiling. 

‘* Listen, Tina; I have something to 
tell—something your father told me 
the very night he died.” 

‘*Something our father told you? 
repeated Tina, shuddering slightly, 
either at the recollection of the death- 
bed scene or in premonition of what 
she was to hear. 


reconciliation. 


” 
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Ennerslea felt the shudder, slight as 
it was, and clasped her more closely 
to him, while he told her the history 
of his adoption by the old pilot. He 
told it all as simply as he could; and 
yet Tina found it difficult to follow or 
comprehend his story. Her father's 
preference for him over herself made 
it harder for her to understand. But 
when she did take in the fact that En- 
nerslea was some one else’s child, and 
had no claim of blood on them, her 
heart went out sorrowfully to him. A 
waif, as it were, with no one to belong 
to! It seemed very hard for one who 
had so long believed himself to be the 
son of honest parents; and Tina wrap- 
ped her soft arms more closely round 
Ennerslea’s neck, and told him she 
could never cease to love him, and her 
father’s secret could not make him any 
the less her brother. She spoke warm- 
ly and quickly, from her true little 
heart, and never looked into Enners- 
lea’s face to see how he took her com- 
fort. If she had, perhaps she would 
not have been so much startled as she 
was at his answer: 

‘*T want your love, Tina, but not as 
a sister gives it. Don’t you see, dear, 
I’m glad I’m not your father’s son be- 
cause of you?” 

She unclasped her arms from around 
his neck, and shrank away from him 
as if he had struck her. He did not 
want the love she had given him free- 
ly for so many years. had lost 
her brother, and he had said he was 
I am not sure that 


she 


glad of her loss. 
Ennerslea was not pleased that Tina 
had drawn herself away from him; for 
was it not an earnest of the fact that 
she felt she had no claim on him even 
as an adopted brother? It would be 
easier after that to impress upon her 
that she had really met with no loss, 
but perhaps a gain. 

‘“‘T have known this truth 
time, Tina,” Ennerslea said, ‘‘ and it 
is no sorrow to me. I felt angry and 
sore at first, and naturally had a de- 
sire to discover from what I sprang. 
But in the main that makes small 
difference. For, as I have said to my- 


some 
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self over and over again, a man can 
always take care of himself, and I 
would rather have you for my wife 
than for my sister, and mother likes 
the thought of it.” 

They had both risen to their feet, 
and Ennerslea had taken Tina’s hands 
in his as he spoke, and would have 
caught her to him. But she drew 
back suddenly, saying half demurely, 
half sorrowfully, ‘‘If you will not 
be my brother, you are as any other 
man to me.” 

‘*Not as any other man, Tina, for 
do not I love you? I have been wait- 
ing a year to tell you this. It has not 
been so pleasant all these months, 
I can assure you; for how did I know 
that another man would not carry you 
off in spite of my watchfulness?” 

A soft blush came into Tina’s cheeks. 
“‘Tt was not right in you to keep 
it from me,” she said hastily. ‘* No 
good ever comes from holding secrets. 
You had no right to let me treat you 
as a brother, if you did not want 
a sister. It was not kind in you.” 

** But I could not help myself,” En- 
nersiea said coolly. ‘‘I never made 
the secret—that was your father’s do- 
ing. But now you know it, Tina, and 
know too that in the last year, since 
your father died, my feeling for you 
has changed. You have grown into a 
woman since then, the sweetest wo- 
man a man could ever dream of. But 
I am wrong to push you thus, Of 
course the whole thing is new to you, 
and you must get used to the thought 
that there is no blood in common 
in our veins. I'll have patience, and 
bide my time.” 

Ennerslea spoke very calmly and 
gently. He felt he had been too pre- 
cipitate, too hasty. He had been 
thrusting on poor Tina a change of re- 
lations and feelings, which he himself 
had been months arriving at. He had 
seemed violently to break one connec- 
tion with her, only to urge a stronger 
one. Now he intended to be reassur- 
ing and patient, and her 
time. Therefore he was surprised and 


” 


to give 


half offended when Tina cried out has- 
tily : 
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‘‘There is no room for patience. 
Since I can remember, I have always 
loved you as a sister; nothing can rob 
you of that love.” 

‘“*If it were only what I craved,” 
he answered, half smiling. ‘* Never 
give a man water if he asks wine.” 

‘*But if one has nothing else to 
give?” 

** You can’t tell that. 
richer than you think. 
that you wait and see. 
the idea that there is any bond of 
blood between us, and I'll not be 
afraid that you will not care for me. 
I don’t wish you to answer me now. 
As I said, ’'m willing to wait.” 

Tina was half inclined to let him 
wait. Yet she knew it would be no 
easier to either of them if she kept si- 
So she tried to say, though 


You may be 
All I ask is 
Once rid of 


lence now. 
her voice trembled, 

‘*Can’t you guess how it is with 
me, Griffith?” 

‘¢‘P’m stupid at riddles,” Ennerslea 
answered sullenly. 

‘*It is no riddle, only I cannot.” 

‘*Speak out plainly, Tina. Why 
can’t you? You're not wont to be 
afraid of me.” 

‘“*Only of hurting you,” 
‘*T cannot, because some one else has 


she said. 


spoken before you.” 

He grasped both of her wrists as 
she spoke, and held them tightly. 
‘‘Some one else! That is rather vague. 
I suppose he has a name,” Ennerslea 
said sharply. 

Held as she was, she bad no hand to 
shade her face with; so, throwing 
back her head to look him in the eyes, 
Tina said boldly: ‘‘ Yes, he has a 
name—Philip Arden.” 

Ennerslea’s whole face flamed with 
passion. It was the first time in her 
life that Tina had ever been defiant; 
and in his anger he shook her violent- 
ly, and then, suddenly letting go her 
wrists, he turned on his heel, never 
seeing that she staggered under the 
shock, and with difficulty kept herself 
from falling. Yet she did not com- 
plain, or even feel angry. From her 
childhood she had been used to En- 
nerslea’s gusts of passion; and just 
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then she felt only compxssion for him— 
for had not everything men prize most 
slipped away from him? Home, and 
parents, and now his new love for 
her. But Ennerslea was not inclined 
to accept her pity. 

‘*So that fool Arden has been seek- 
ing you stealthily, as a shark fishes for 
its prey. If he were really honest, 
and wished to marry you, why didn’t 
he come to see you, and speak to 
mother, asa man should do? Did he 
not know I would break every bone in 
his body if he made a fool of you?” 

He had turned? again, and was fac- 
ing her, but she did not cower or seem 
frightened. 

‘*He did not speak to mother be- 
cause [ told him not to,” Tina said 
quietly. ‘*I would not have her vex- 
ed all these months. It takes all of a 
girl’s love to bear the anxiety of wait- 
ing and expecting; and I would fain 
spare mother.” 

‘*That was wise, for your fine cap- 
tain will never come back again,” said 
Ennerslea roughly. ‘* Not that I fear 
anything happening to the Nautilus. 
But many a bonny ship sails down our 
river, which never comes back again. 
Not that it founders at sea, but it 
trades at other ports.” 

‘*T’ve no such fears,” Tina said hot- 
ly. ‘*I willsee the Nautilus come back 
with my blue scarf at the mast-head, 
as he promised when I gave it to 
him.” 

‘*He’ll forget the ribbon, or he’ll 
not come back again. Mark my words, 
he’ll serve you some scurvy trick; 
you'll not see the bold captain sailing 
into port.” 

Ennerslea’s words were not altogeth- 
er gospel to Tina, but she made no 
answer, and was glad that he left her, 
though she was sorry to have wound- 
ed him. 

After that day Ennerslea was even 
oftener away from He was 
constantly on duty, ever on the watch 
fora sail, though he managed to an- 
swer very few signals. The mother 
was troubled at the change in him, 


home. 


and blamed Tina for it; and she, poor 
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child, feeling herself guilty, took the 
fault-finding meekly. Her only com- 
fort was to get out on the beach, and 
watch the ships sail in. -But alas! 
for how many of us, for all our wait- 
ing, our ship never comes in. 

There was a report in the village 
that Ennerslea was not doing as he 
ought to do. The older men shook 
their heads, and said it was just as 
well old Ennerslea died when he did. 
As for the young men, two or three of 
them told queer stories of their seeing 
him in close consultation with a dark 
man on a white horse. But though 
they thought it suspicious, as the man 
was evidently a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood, still they were careful not to 
mention to Mrs. Ennerslea or to Tina 
what they saw, wisely thinking En- 
nerslea might have a desire that they 
should not, and there were none of 
them who cared to make the young 
pilot angry. 

One summer’s day, when the sky was 
perfectly cloudless, the village people 
were startled by the booming of a gun 
The 
sound had very much the same effect 
upon them as thunder would have 
had when the sky was so clear. That 
there should be any danger on the wa- 
ter upon such a calm day as that was 
simply impossible; and yet how could 
they doubt the guns? 

That evening old Jacob, the oyster- 
man, came over to the cottage brimful 
of news. And it was a strange story 
he told Mrs. Ennerslea, for though 
Tina stood near with folded 
and eyes fixed on the ships in the dis- 
tance, he was not at all sure she was 
listening. 

It was a fine ship, well laden, Jacob 
said, and every one knew how smooth 
the sea had been the day before, and 
yet this ship, as if it had been steer- 
ing for it, ran straight against the 
breakwater. The veriest land-lubber 
can guess the fate of a jolly ship that 
runs straight afoul of a great stone 
wall. 

‘*That is the folly of the captains, 
who to save a penny will not have a 
. 


as if from a vessel in distress. 


hands, 

















They are sure to come to harm 
said Mrs. En- 


pilot. 
some time or another,” 
nerslea sententiously. 

‘Ay, but they had a pilot,” an- 
swered old Jacob, ‘‘ and a brave one, 
you'll say, for it was no less a one 
than Ennerslea.” 

‘* Nay, now you lie,” returned Mrs. 
Enaerslea sharply. ‘* There are none 
of the 
yet. And to commit such a bit of fol- 
ly as to run afoul of the breakwater, 
which every child knows better than 
to do! You'll never persuade me that 
an Ennerslea would do such a thing.” 

‘* Well, he may not have any right 


’ 


name who ever lost a vessel 


to the name—that I can't tell, 
and you can best answer,” returned 
Jacob. ‘* Yet it is as true as [’m 


standing here in the flesh, that Grif- 
fith Ennerslea was the pilot. They do 
say it was not altogether his fault, but 
that he was dazed and misled by the 
sight of a man swimming a white 
horse just before the ship, and that 
he kept beckoning to Ennerslea to fol- 
low him, and that was the way he 
ran on the breakwater.” 

‘*Had the man a heavy black 
beard?” asked Mrs. Ennerslea quickly. 

‘*How should I know? No one 
mentioned the color of his beard. Be- 
sides, the devil never looks the same 
to any two men,” answered Jacob 
testily. 

‘* And the ship and its crew? ” 
Mrs. Ennerslea, coming close to him 


asked 


in her anxiety. 

Why, any fool might 
know she could never butt down the 
breakwater, and as for the crew, they 


, 


‘*The ship! 


all escaped ——’ 
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‘*Thank heaven!” said Mrs. En- 
nerslea softly. 

**Not all. Ennerslea might have, 
they say, if he had not been clutched 
so tightly by the captain. May be 
Ennerslea wished to him, but 
they both went down together.” 

‘* My lad, my poor lad! If he had 
been my own, I could not have loved 


save 


him better,” moaned Mrs. Ennerslea. 
‘*And to lose his life trying to save 
another! Heaven be praised for that!” 
‘* What was the name of the ship?” 
Tina asked, sharply and suddenly. 
**No one has asked. Leastways, I 
never heard it. I only know it was a 
saucy craft with a blue streamer at its 
masthead, like a captain’s broad pen- 
nant,” old had 
served a term of years on & man-of- 


Jacob said, for he 


war, and was always glad to remind 
any one of the fact. 

Tina turned and walked softly and 
A blue 


had 


ribbon on the 
masthead. to ask 
the name of the ship, nor to be told 


silent ly auwiy. 


She no need 


that its freight was precious. Enners- 
lea was right. The Nautilus had 


found another port, never more to Sail 
up the Delaware. There was no more 
watching for her, no more hope for 
the sight of a bit of blue ribbon. 

The fishing people for many years 
had a marvellous legend of a white 
horse with a black-bearded rider, who 
in some mysterious manner had an in- 
the En- 
wrecked ship and 


fluence over the fortunes of 
nersleas. gut the 
a girl's broken heart, being more com- 
monplace, were only a nine days’ won- 
der, and no one remembers Tina. 
Emity Reap. 




















FT NHE phenomenal feature of the 

year’s story-book business has 
been the overrunning of the field of fic- 
tion by the family—the alarming arrival 
of swarms of relatives in the realms of 
romance. No sooner had ‘* Helen’s 
Babies” appeared, than Angelina’s 
Babies, Betsey’s Babies, Dick’s Daugh- 
ters, Tom’s Twins, and Timothy’s 
Triplets followed; on the heels of 
‘*My Awful Dad” came ‘‘ My Horrid 
Sis” and ‘‘My Melancholy Ma”; 
while to ‘That Husband of Mine” 
succeeded That Wife, Aunt, Mother- 
Great Grandmother, Cousin 
German of Mine, Yours, His, Hers 
Theirs, Everybody’s. Next week 
should we have ‘*Isn’t He Dreadful?” 
the week following would infallibly 
bring, as companion books, ‘* I Think 
You're Awful” and ‘‘Too Splendid 
for Anything.” 

This immense overflow of mimetic 
stuff was not plagiarism, but only the 
swift duplication of literature possible 
in our steam-press age; it was dupli- 
cation and not duplicity, for nothing 
could be franker than these imitations, 
each pleading for success on the very 
score of being ‘‘in vein ” 
with something preceding. There 
was palpably small thirst of literary 
fame in these outpourings, many of 
which were anonymous. However, as 
a class they illustrated Cowper's cou- 
plet: 

And novels—witness every month's review— 

Belie their naine, and offer nothing new. 


in-Law, 


the same 


But a rather more interesiing as 
well as prolific source of duplication in 
literature is what Mr. Bagehot styles 
unconscious imitation. ‘* Every one,” 
he says, ‘‘who has written in more 
than one newspaper, knows how inva- 
riably lis style catches the tone of 
each paper while he is writing for it, 
and changes to the tone of another 
when he begins to write for that.” 
This is familiar and suggestive expe- 
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rience; the shifting of tone in such 
cases is so easy and so natural that we 
cannot fairly ascribe the result to con- 
scious effort. Imitation, whether con. 
scious, semi-conscious, or unconscious, 
spreads even totricks of style. What- 
soever is the great editor’s peculiarity 
of wording, somebody in his office, or 
somebody who would like to be in his 
ofiice, can imitate him past finding 
out. His earmarks appear on the 
work of subordinates, Let his para- 
graphs be as long as the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review's” or as short as a French 
Jeuilleton’s, \et him, like Greeley, spell 
Benevolence and Brethren with a big 
B, or, like Raymond, use a semi-colon 
and dash for many sorts of punctuation 
—even this petty peculiarity of typog- 
raphy, as well as the larger methods of 
composition and the general stand- 
point for viewing a subject, will ap- 
pear in his underlings; the back- 
woods journalist constantly risks being 
thrashed for some office-boy’s libel, 
too much in his own chaste vein for 
him to successfully deny its paternity. 

Taking up other branches of litera- 
ture, the Mullers, and Marshes, and 
Trenches of philology find imitators, 
not only unconscious, but highly con- 
There 
was once a man in Scotland said to 
have the power of pestering Carlyle 
by imitating every kink of his quaint- 
and when Walt Whitman, in 
‘*The Galaxy,” some years ago, gave 
Carlyle’s attack upon America a stal- 
wart reply, it was written, as the read- 
er may remember, almost wholly in 
Carlylese. Now, in Whitman’s prose, 
before or since, we find no such phrase- 
ology, so that this out-Carlyling of 
Carlyle would seem to be a clear case 
of imitation insidiously brought on 
simply by the topic he was consider- 
The like experience is not un- 


scious, whose books sell well. 


ness; 


ing. 


common, we fancy, in careful studies 
and reviews of authors. 


Again, Mr. 
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Wasson’s essays in the ‘ Atlantic ” 
used to be attributed by some readers 
to Mr. Emerson, in those days when 
magazine articles were not signed, 
and when the authorship was not an- 
nounced till some time after their ap- 
pearance, The ‘‘ Household Words” 
used to contain many short stories and 
local sketches, attributed to Dickens, 
which were the work of contributors 
whose methods had been colored by 
his. All through periodical literature, 
especially that of the hastier sort, we 
see the dyer’s hand subdued to what 
it works in. 

We may venture to choose, from 
many, a single detailed example to 
more clearly illustrate how imitation 
of style and tone may be unconscious- 
ly caused by the kind of literary work 
that a writer is called upon to perform. 
Everybody remembers the majestic 
opening of Lord Macaulay's ‘‘ History 
of England ’—that happy prologue to 
an imperial theme: 

I purpose ¢o write the history of England from 
the accession of King James II. down to atime 
which is within the memory of men still liv- 
ing. I shall recount the errors which, in a few 
months, alienated a Joyal gentry and priesthood 
from the house of Stuart. I shall trace the course 
of that revolution which terminated the long 
struggie between our sovereigns and their parlia- 
ments,and bound up together the rights of the 
people and the title of the reigning dynasty. I 
shall relate how the new settlement was, during 
many troubled years, successfully defended 
against foreign and domestic enemies; how, un- 
der that settlement, the authority of law and the 
security of property were found to be compatible 
with a liberty of discussion and of individual ac- 
tion never before known; how, from the auspi- 
cious union of order and freedom, sprang a pros- 
perity’ of which the annals of human affairs 
had furnished no example; how our country, 
from a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly 
rose to the place of umpire among European 
powers ; how her opulence, etc. 

The reader will sufficiently recall, 
without our quoting further, the way 
in which the historian’s prelude ran— 
the noble approach to a noble temple. 
Possibly the reader may also remem- 
ber that half a dozen years ago a na- 
tional Thanksgiving was appointed in 
Great Britain, on the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales from a dangerous ill- 
ness. The London ‘‘ Graphic” retain- 
ed Mr. G. A. Sala to write for its col- 





umns an account of this ceremony, 
and a very interesting account he 
made. But so strongly was he im- 
pressed with the fact that he was no 
longer simply a novelist, but, for the 
time, a historian, that he opened his 
contribution—in a style that will show 
why we have cited the passage from 
Macaulay—as follows: 
y 

I have undertaken, and I shall endeavor, fully 
and with fidelity to record the circumstances of 
an event which from the day of its conception 
commanded general recognition and unmingled 
approval—which from the date of its completion 
must become a part, and no paltry one, of the 
history of England. I shall glance, as briefly as 
befits the scheme I have proposed to myself, at 
the imperial causes which led to the solemniza- 
tion of a national thanksgiving in the capital of 
the British empire, and in the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedrai, on Tuesday, the 27th of February, 1872. 
I shall enumerate the various steps which were 
taken to bring a reverent idea to a noble consum- 
mation. I shall recount how the whole people of 
England hastened, with affectionate eagerness, to 
associate themselves with their sovereign in sec- 
onding her wish and prospering her design. I 
shall tell how, round a nucleus originally small, 
there were gathered continually widening circles 
of loyal coliperation in the royal project ; how 
the mere skeleton of a ceremony was, by means 
of respectful suggestion from every grade in the 
community, clothed with muscle, and made vas- 
cular and mobile; how the concessions which 
might have been restricted to a class were wisely 
extended to a nation; how that which might 
have been exclusively local became unfettered 
and universal. I shall sketch the history of that 
superb fane, erected, etc. 

This, and much more in the same 
vein—for the part called ‘‘Introduc- 
tory” in Mr. Sala’s work was itself a 
third as long as all that followed— 
showed the strong sense of historic re- 
sponsibility that took possession of 
him; Macaulay’s proem to his record 
of ages was briefer and not more sono- 
rous than Mr. Sala’s to his sketch of a 
day. ‘‘I shall tabulate the fasti,” ‘I 
shall narrate,’? went on Mr. Sala, his 
‘“‘I” peppering the ‘Introductory ” 
half a hundred times; and when we find 
him saying, ‘‘I address myself to this 
performance in humble earnestness, in 
order that those who shall come after 
us may know that Englishmen in the 
eighth decade of the nineteenth centu- 
ry.” etc., we feel how the task mould- 
ed his thought. 

Putting not only intentional plagiar- 
ism, therefore, but chance coinci- 
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dences of thought or expression (both 
subjects by themselves) entirely out of 
the question, we see the effect of imi- 
tation in duplicating literature. And 
few styles are inimitable, where men 
of genius and power are drawn by ad- 
miration or other cause to copy them. 
Burke, according to Warburton, wrote 
best when he imitated Bolingbroke. 
Of Charles Sumner, Mr. Pierce, his bi- 
ographer, says: ‘‘He imitated with 
ease an author’s style.” Chatterton, 
and the whole line of literary forgers, 
are witnesses of the ease of imitation 
by a man of genius. Nota poet but 
pens some stanzas after Horace, or Ben 
Jonson, or Béranger, as the case may 
be; and though most would-be Byrons 
reach only the gin and miss the ge- 
nius of tne English bard, yet, through 
the close analogy between thought 
and expression, it happens that wri- 
ters who can best reproduce the latter, 
or the external channel, most nearly 
mimic the former; thatis, the contents 
of the channel. Since we have chanced 
to mention Byron, it may be added 
that the French critics are of one ac- 
cord in pronouncing ‘* Childe Harold ” 
a re-creation from the ‘*‘ René” of Cha- 
teaubriand. The skilful parodies of 
which literature is full, and even the 
overdrawn caricatures, like the ‘‘ no- 
tices of an independent press” pre- 
fixed to the ‘*Biglow Papers,” or 
Thackeray’s ‘*‘Novels by Eminent 
Hands,” and Bret Harte’s laughable 
‘* Prize Novels,” offer additional sug- 
gestions to our theme. What the 
critic ‘*intrinsic evidence” in 
anonymous authorship often leads him 
to mortifying blunders; for to few au- 
thors can be applied the language of 
Dryden’s prologue to ‘* The Tempest ”: 


calls 


But Shakespeare's magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

The conclusion which Mr. Bagehot 
drew from his study of the working of 
imitation was that this alone will ac- 
count for the origin of different schools 
of literature—as, for example, the 
rage for dramatic writing in Shake- 
speare’s day, that for essay writing in 
Steele’s, and that for narrative fiction 
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Thus Steele, having in- 
vented the idea of the popular essay, 
his contemporaries at once adopted it, 
and in some cases bettered his instruc- 


in our own. 


tion. But it has been well remarked 
that this description of the rise of a 
school of literature by simple conta- 
gion will not fully account for all its 
phenomena; that, admitting the influ- 
ence of an original thinker, inventing 
a desirable form for thought to take, 
we must determine whether even if 
that man had not lived, the same 
mode of expression would not have 
been found—in other words, whether 
the suggesting cause was not the gen- 
eral culture or needs of the nation, in- 
stead of the peculiar brain of the ori- 
ginator. Still, this view only opens 
out wider suggestiveness in regard to 
the many causes that codperate to pro- 
duce duplication in literature. 

Should we turn from books to art, 
analogous results of duplication would 
no doubt meet us, in the close follow- 
ing of received models, received tra- 
ditions and leaders of schools. Until 
Courbet comes, nobody paints in his 
style, but he creates a thousand disci- 
ples. Long ago Thackeray, arguing 
that French painters had been, the 
first quarter of the present century 
and the latter half of the last, shack- 
led by a servile copying of what was 
called classical and Christian art, add- 
ed, in general, ‘‘ Now, as Nature made 
every man with a nose and eyes of his 
own, she gave him a character of his 
own too; and yet we, O foolish race! 
must try our very best to ape some 
one or two of our neighbors, whose 
ideas fit us no more than their breech- 
It is the study of nature, surely, 
that profits us, and not of these imita- 
tions of her. A man, asa man, from 
a dustman to A®schylus, is 
work, and good to read, as all works 
of Nature are: but the silly animal is 
never content; is ever trying to fit it- 
self into another shape; wants to de- 
ny its own identity, and has not the 
courage to utter its own thoughts.” 

In the drama, too, we have not only 
plagiarizing and pilfering, and bodily 


es! 


God's 
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transfers from one tongue to another, 
but a vast deal of duplication through 
adherence to what is conventional. 
Plays make the round of all languages, 
with a little dressing up, and the mul- 
titudinous obligations of the English- 
speaking stage to the French are of 
trite mention; though so little is the 
real extent of these obligations known, 
that we are occasioually surprised at 
finding them include even, for exam- 
ple, the originals of ‘‘ Used Up” and 
‘* Box and Cox.” But besides, there 
is a wonderful reverence for the tradi- 
tional, the which 
much duplication of plot, incident, 
and language. For example, take the 
knavish lawyer, who is aware that a 
will which people must not hear 
about, is hidden in the hollow stump 
or in the cave of some old 
hag, with whom he never holds con- 
verse except at midnight, in a storm— 
why, we say, don’t these rascally at- 
torneys burn the telltale papers, and 
have done with them? Or, at best, 
why not compromise on the rich inher- 
itance, and take a percentage from 
the lawful heir? 
is that such a proceeding, though nat- 
ural enough in real life, would leave 
the publisher without his novel and 
the audience without its play. Hence 
the villains substitute false wiils, un- 
der which Edwin is deprived of his 
lawful estate until toward the end of 
the last act or of the third volume, 
when the old hag, unexpectedly miff- 
ed, brings out the true will, orthe faith- 
ful body-servant finds it in the tree, and 
the man of the law is taken away for 
execution by the police, amid the 
jeers of the crowd, while nuptial bells 


on stage, causes 


of an oak, 


The obvious reason 


ring for Edwin and his Araminta, 
peasants troop in, and the curtain 


rolls down, or we turn ihe page on 
Jinis. What a quantity of plays and 
books had we lost by putting those 
wills in the fire! 

As in plot, so in incident, current 
light fiction has its traditions, which 
serve to give a family likeness to al- 
most all its productions. For a single 
example, on the very rare occasions 
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when the masculine novelist comes, in 
the course of his story, upon his hero- 
ine engaged in her ordinary household 
life, she is almost sure to be sorting 
worsteds. By some bold and original 
minds she is pictured as winding wors- 
teds; but, in general, if she is occu- 
pied about anything, it is about em- 
broidery, and the particular thing she 
is doing is ‘‘sorting’’ her worsteds. 
We believe it is so with French nov- 
els too: there also the heroine, when 
discovered at home, is found to be as- 
sortissant ses laines. This, we say, is 
what regulation heroines are doing 
now; ten years hence they may be do- 
ipg something else, but, whatever it 
is, it will be in the fashion. 

A good writer, speaking of the dif- 
ference between imitation and origi- 
nality, has said that ‘‘the quality 
which chiefly serves to distinguish tal- 
The 
man who produces a new idea capable 
of germinating in the minds of his 
readers is so far a greater man than 
for 


ent from genius is originality. 


he who is merely the channel 
transmitting ideas already expressed 
by some original thinker. This is the 
one great quality which distinguishes 
the few leaders of the world from the 
great mass of dealers in second-hand 
opinion; and it is due simply to an 
excess of power. Anybody can follow 
a beaten track, but to strike out a path 
for yourself involves an amount both 
of intellectual and moral force which 
falls only to the select few. Wher- 
ever it is found we may say that its 
possessor is by birthright one of the 
immortals, though circumstances may 
stifle utterance; and 
every one knows what a strange influ- 


his powers of 
ence he possesses even when his re- 
marks, though original, have been an- 
ticipated by some one else. A man 
who speaks from his own mind is 
a new force, and therefore affects us 
in a manner essentially different from 
the ordinary writer.” While, 
ever, this is true and suggestive, there 


how- 


are certain qualifying considerations, 
which warn us not to be too severe in 


our judgment of originality and in de- 
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termining what constitutes mere du- 
plication in literature. 

In the first place, we have a form of 
originality based on borrowed sugges- 
tions. The most creative writers have 
freely used the work of others, so add- 
ing to it, however, in value and beau- 
ty, that the original becomes a mere 
frame to hold their rich fabrics—so 
transmuting it that the worthless 
lead becomes fine gold. Shakespeare 
was the subtlest alchymist of imagina- 
tion and thought, while over our Eng- 
lish language this enchanter 
held a spell so potent that its words 
came tripping in fit order from every 


great 


nook and cranny, obedient to his magic 
call, or else he created and stamped 
with his own image such needed ones 
as did not before exist. Yet it is fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy that Shake- 
speare chose old stories for the plots 
of most of his plays—Shakespeare, the 
Whatever he so 
took, whether in plot, or incident, or 
language, he rescued from oblivion, 
giving to many a mortal fragment lit- 
erary immortality. Hence Emerson, 
in one of his earlier essays, portrays 


type of originality. 


Shakespeare as the great assimilator, 
and makes the power of assimilation a 
Starting from this 
high we down 
through the lesser works of writers, 
with the same rule of judgment for 
them, we shall find much that is called 
plagiarism, imitation, or duplication, 
to be badly named; at least if the 
word be employed in a disparaging 


test of greatness. 


— 


example, as come 


sense, 

Miss Helen Taylor, in the biograph- 
ical notice which she prefixed to her 
edition of the works of Henry Thomas 
Buckle, 
likely that in fact he soon discovered 
that the bent of his own mind was de- 
ductive. There is little trace of his 
ever having exercised his mind much 
on facts at first hand. People, things 
and events, society, nature, art, sci- 


says of her author: ‘‘ Itseems 


ence, and even politics, seem to have 
had their main interest for him after 
they had been chronicled and even 
grouped for him by other minds. He 
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evidently preferred to use his own 
original powers of thought on the nia- 
teriuls which had been amassed by 
other thinkers.” Her2 is noted a form 
of mind which uses very largely the 
labor of others, in order to perform an 
original work upon it. The dry bones 
of meaningless and relationless facts 
are fitted into a common framework, 
each to its fellow fact, in the right 
place, and the whole is clothed with 
meaning as with a vesture of flesh, 
and into the fabric is breathed life. 
Such thinkers, however, must them- 
selves originate, in order to escape 
the verdict of being mere parrots in 
literature: they cannot, taking the 
facts which others teach them, simply 
shuffle and scramble them anew, and 
successfully claim that to be a novel 
generalization. Indeed, writers of 
Buckle’s class are always open to a 
certain criticism: it is said of them 
that they take their facts at second 
hand, and, without finding whether 
they are true or false, proceed to 
their 
truth, ard to announce conclusions, 
This criticism, if Miss Taylor's ac- 
count of Buckle be correct, would be 
applicable to him; but it would not 
fit all thinkers of Buckle’s type, be- 
cause some of them have both the im- 
pulse and the capacity, the leisure 
and the mental vigor, to verify all 
their facts as well as to draw their in- 
ferences. Even in Buckle’s case, the 
question as to his originality is clear. 
Ilis work consists in the orderly array 
of his premises, in the logic applied 
to them, and—whether we incline to 
them or not—in the all-important con- 
clusions. The task of verifying his 
premises is apprentice work. It can 
all be performed to-day—years after 
Buckle’s death. It is work absolutely 
necessary to be done, in order to 
make his generalizations, if question- 
ed, of value; but, feeling that this la- 
bor was too much for him—no doubt, 


frame theories depending on 


also, as his biographer says, having a 
distaste for minute plodding over the 
verification of accepted 
the facts of received authorities as he 


details—he 
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found them; they became neither 
more nor less received as authorities 
from his use of them. 

Connected with the question of orig- 
inality is that of collaboration, not 
seldom the cause of disputes regard- 
ing authorship, particularly in dra- 
matic literature. We find the custom 
of joint production as far back as the 
Elizabethan age; but—taking the long 
leap from Shakespeare to Dumas—it is 
much more common now. In France 
collaboration flourishes, both for nov- 
els and plays; perhaps we may say 
that the leading difference between 
French and English collaboration is 
that in England the practice mainly 
or more commonly consists in a writ- 
er’s calling in assistants to help him 
in working out a book or play already 
planned, or, perhaps, to dramatize his 
completed novel; whereas in France 
not unfrequently the less-known man 
goes tothe known man with all the ma- 
terials for a drama or a romance, which 
tiie famous author fathers, and, after 
altering and polishing, publishes un- 
der his name, or under the joint names. 
On the former plan (which is at the 
foundation of journalism, besides mak- 
ing histories or biographies possible 
that might never otherwise be writ- 
ten), it is rarely difficult to award the 
laurels of authorship. The writer 
who has already become famous by 
some book wholly his, justly gets the 
main credit of a subsequent work on 
which he has engaged the assistance 
of labor-saving associates who never 
before or afterward composed _illus- 
trious books of their These 
writers also merit praise for what they 
do, but the chief honor must go to 
the deviser—the architect—not to 
his workman, however skilful in per- 
fecting details. Even under this rule 
queer pretensions are occasionally set 
up—the veteran George Cruikshank, 
for example, claiming, it is said, to 
have originated Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s stories of the ‘‘ Miser’s Daugh- 
ter” and the ‘** Tower of London,” 
and Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” or at 
least the character of Fagin—doubt- 


own. 
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less on the ground that in suggesting 
the kind of story to which he could 
fit striking pictures, he really invent- 
ed the main idea, its elaboration being 
a detail. But, as we have already 
said, there is rarely doubt in deter- 
mining the laurels of originality, pro- 
vided the facts are accurately known. 

Where, collaboration is 
of the just mentioned, 
judgment upon it may be difficult. 
There is no question that the elder 
Dumas was a highly originative force 
in literature; yet even he, who fur- 
nished the booty for so many Eng- 
lish and American plunderers, Dumas, 
who turned out excellent 
dramas, histories, and essays with such 
extraordinary facility, had many col- 
laborators, and liberally helped him- 
self to the material they provided. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, 
pher, and an exceedingly partial one 


however, 


other sort 


novels, 


his English biogra- 


—partial, however, in an unusual way; 
namely, in decrying his hero and de- 
nying him merits that he possesses— 
says that Dumas dealt with written 
matter brought to him as though it 
were a story that some one had told 
him; accepted it as a rough sketch, as 
something that quickened his wits; 
then added 
a flowing 


innumerable ideas of his 


own, and sparkling dia- 
logue, and an entirely new arrange- 


ment of the incidents. In that view 


Dumas did with living authors as 
Shakespeare did with dead ones— 


took from them whatever he wanted 
in plot, incident, or language, and a 
fine drama the But in 
some instances the Alexandre 
accepted or bought from others nov- 


was result. 


great 


els or dramas, and gave the material 
no very thorough working over; in a 
few cases he may be said to have lent 
little more than 
we have a parallel to the plays at one 
time erroneously attributed to Shake- 
speare, containing oniy a few of his 
Great writers and art- 


his name; and here 


lines, or none. 
ists also sometimes anonymously add, 
in brief space, its true value to an 
otherwise commonplace work, given 


to the world in another’s name—the 
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opening lines to a friend's poem, the 
polish to an essay, a sparkling dia- 
logue to a dull novel, a dramatic situ- 
ation to a tragedy, a figure or a fore- 
ground to a canvas—so in another 
way puzzling the question of original- 
ity. But we have already pursued 
this line of suggestion too far, as it 
leads out and away from our nominal 
topic; it deals with originality, but 
not originality as opposed to duplica- 
tion, except so far as hired collabora- 
tion tends to imitation. 

Still, this excursus leads us directly 
to a point which does concern us; 
namely, the large part of literary du- 
plication due to the fact that litera- 
ture is atrade. It was because Dumas 
wrote for money that he was glad to 
have collaborators add quantity to 
him, even if they did not raise his 
quality. It is because a good many 
honest quill-drivers would starve, 
were they to strike off from their day’s 
work whatever was likely to be said, 
or to have been said, in substance, by 
somebody else, in times present, past, 
or to come, that we have pardonable 
duplication in literature. Hence, 
when a temperance tale succeeds, there 
is a sudden surfeit of anti-alcoholic 


’ 


literature; when ‘‘ Hot Corn!” grows 
famous, the press groans under ‘‘ Rags!” 
and ‘‘Scissors to Grind!” Where 
one reaper finds a harvest other sickles 
are ready; where a fisherman discov- 
ers the finny community biting, other 
baits are dropped; where one literary 
miner turns up gold, there is an in- 
stant gathering of other picks and 
spades to the spot, in hope to share 
the good fortune. 

Sometimes we find Brown sending 
word toa newspaper that he had intend- 
ed to write on such and such a topic, 
but as Smith or Jones had already dis- 
cussed it so well, he feels it to be 
quite unnecessary for him to add any- 
thing. Such abstinence is commend- 
able; but it would never do for the 
daily purveyor of literature. This 
worthy fellow feels none of Brown’s 
gratitude at finding his work antici- 
pated; he is disgusted at the discov- 
ery, and nevertheless quietly does the 
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thing over in a little different way. 
Surely the preacher cannot tear up 
his sermon because he chances to dis- 
cover that some brother preacher 
(confound him!) took the same text, 
and treated the same doctrine, in his 
pulpit, the Sunday before. In like 
manner, the journalist cannot pull up 
short, like a donkey at a post, on re- 
flecting that somebody else has already 
sufficiently well said what he himself 
was about to say. If we come to that, 
everything has been said; and this, too, 
has been said, namely, that ‘‘every- 
thing has been said”; and all our say- 
ings upon sayings, and our comments 
upon comments, are musty in Plato, 
or Tupper, or Bacon, or Joe Miller, 
or perhaps even in last year’s bound 
volume of the ‘‘ Morning Telephone.” 
Provided only there is some newness 
in the presentation of old thoughts or 
methods, the public writer may go 
tolerably free from the reproach of 
merely duplicating literature. ‘‘If,” 
said Mr. Oakey Hall, in lecturing the 
Bostonians, the other day, ‘‘ you de- 
tect a few old saws and modern in- 
stances, I trust that you will be kind 
enough to say that the filing and the 
polishing of the old saws and of the 
modern instances are at least novel.” 
Even when worst comes to worst, and 
a hack writer is once or twice found 
to be badly anticipated in his bit of 
wit or wisdom, designed to amuse or 
instruct his public, he should some- 
times be entitled to the kindly inter- 
pretation put upon such accidents by 
Mr. Puff—two persons chanced to 
think of the same thing, and one of 
them was the first to publish it. On 
this consoling theory, at any rate, a 
host of obscurer writers may content- 
edly plod on, with goose-quill or Gil- 
lott, plod on and prod on, struggling 
and scratching, each earning his hon- 
est penny a line—earning with this 
staunch ally, this old comrade, his 
daily bread, as the shipwright does 
with his adze, the farmer with his 
plough, by unpretending work, with- 
out feeling it a reproach that he never 
added anything new to literature. 


N. D. 8. 
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SALOME’S 


‘* SHADBUSH, June 20. 


~_ MIMI: Come to me. I 
: am sickening of a vague 


disease, and I prescribe for myself, as 
is usual in cases where the leech’s craft 
is at fault—change. But I don’t 
to seek it. I call it to me, in saying 
to you—come. You are my fair 
South, my true and tender North, my 
Happy Isles. 

‘* Dearest, you don’t need to be told 
that! It is Love’s fond da 
capo—the old tender story I am always 
so happy to utter; you, so kind to 
hear. What do the people, I wonder, 
who have no Salome? Miserables! 
How they are te be pitied! But to 
return to my dolours. They are so 
vague they have absolutely no diag- 
nosis. think it is the 
landscape, the eternal fixedness of 
the long, yellow road that winds up 
from the hollow and straggles through 
bristling wayside thickets of huckle- 


go 


endless 


Sometimes I 


berry bushes and sweet fern, to lose 
itself over the rim of a hill two miles 
away; with barely three wagons, carts, 
dust. Dust 
am come to 


or kine a day to stir its 
is an abomination, but I 
that pass I would fain see it flying! 

‘‘ The road wearies me; the immuta- 
bility of the stretch of pasture, with 
its distant fringe of cedar swamp 
shutting out the evening red, palls! 
Here is death in life, a graveyard jm- 
passiveness and solitude in which for 
me there is no rest, since ghoul-like I 
must eat my own heart! 

‘‘Whatever it may mean, I need 
you. When shall I have you? Don't 
delay, for love of a sick soul who loves 
you. 

, ‘* BERENICE. 

‘‘p. §. There is no one here to 
justify you in a thrasonical boast. I 
am remorseful at my own selfishness, 
but continue in my sin, for positively 
I can’t listen alone again to the awful 
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monotone of these Sunday bells, and 


remain ‘this machine.’ 


a ide 


‘* Norte Mepway, June 21. 

‘¢My Dear Berry: Expect me with 
the noon train. I would answer in 
person, but your hint of that captivat- 
ing tawny road, which drags its lazy 
length—lazy length is good! not?— 
reminds me that I shall need a liberal 
supply of yellow ochre, and I await a 
parcel ordered from town. Your sel- 
pleased to call it, 
is my opportunity. We will listen to 
the tintinnabulations, and meet all the 
of Shadbush and of 
As for the 
conquestlessness_ of field, fear 
I shall conquer something 


fishness, as you are 


other weariness 
life, like Juno’s swans. 
the 
nothing. 
—is not that super-thrasonical?—even 
there, though peradventure it be but 
her who loves thee best, oh, most best. 
** SALOME. 

‘(Which is better than ruling a 
city!) ” 

The letter from Shadbush reached 
North Medway as waned a summer 
afternoon. Max Rothermel, 
down to the village store, which was 


idling 


also the village post-office, pocketed 
the missive with alacrity, and assumed 
the friendly office of letter-carrier. 
A carrier proper would have posted 
deviously, after the manner of his 
kind, to the great summer hotel crown- 
ing the hill, where Miss 8. Gilchrist, 
abode, 


” 


according to the envelope, 
‘¢ Care Maurice Gilchrist, Esq. 

3ut Mr. Rothermel was better in- 
formed. Away from hotel and village, 
up a rugged hill, and through a stretch 
of wildwood, he bent his course to one 
of the many lonely haunts that make 
up the especial attractiveness of North 
Medway. 

The sunset light fell aslant the 
water and a bank where sat Salome, 
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her stretching-board on her knee, an 
open color box in the grass at her feet, 
her eyes now thoughtfully studying 
her sketch and its original, now pon- 
dering the palette with its daubs of 
color. 

Mr. Rothermel advanced, but more 
slowly, and the look of pleased ex- 
pectancy had given way to one of half- 
reproachful doubting, as he paused at 
her side, and Miss Gilchrist, with 
swiftly changing color, turned her 
eyes upon him coldly and question- 
ingly. 

‘‘Forgive me. I fear I have star- 
tled you,” said Max. 

‘*T was—in another world! I don't 
know that it is quite within the range 
of the forgivable to have called me 
back to this.” 

‘‘Ought I not to have come?” he 
asked, wistfulness in his eyes, a strain 
of gentle pleading in his tone. 

‘* Aren’t these included in the in- 
alienable rights set forth in the Con- 
stitution?” Miss Gilchrist waved her 
long pencil, indicating woods, water, 
and sky. 

‘*T am certainly in pursuit of—hap- 
piness,” said Max, and the eyes she 
would not meet, the voice whose mod- 
ulations she could not evade, informed 
all whom it might concern that his 
aim was not landscape. 

There was something apropos to 
this cue to be said on her part now, 
about the limits to such pursuit when 
it infringed upon the rights of others; 
but Miss Gilchrist, like her sex in gen- 
eral, never met the foe in open field 
while it was possible to out-mancuvre 
it and shirk the responsibility. 

She liked an unsettled state of 
things; she liked Max Rothermel, 
alas! better than well enough; but 
she did not love—so said her heart, 
deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wayward—and she did not want 
a lover—not yet. 

While the perception of what she 
might say and would not for the 
world flashed through her mind, and 
she rehearsed the above well-worn 
declaration with that treacherous 
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‘‘pound of flesh,” Mr. Rothermel 
dropped to a seat on the bank by her 
side, availing himself of his privileges 
under the Constitution. 

Withdrawing her flounces a trifle, 
Miss Gilchrist made a little play with 
her pencil on the academy board; 
dabbled it hesitatingly among two or 
three pigments, and her eyes revert- 
ed to their interrupted contempla- 
tion. 

‘*And how does it get on?” asked 
Max, who was familiar with the sketch 
from its outline upward. 

‘* With much pains and small profit. 
The spirit of beauty is a tricksy sprite ; 
it baffles me. What do you think of 
it?” 

Salome resumed her suspended ani- 
mation, and eyed him with a self-for- 
getful friendliness. 

Max had studied her moods better 
than she Nature’s, and artfully knew 
how to make himsclf acceptable by 
talking art. 

He pulled his moustache, and re- 
flected. 

**It is rather amber, isn’t it? ” 

‘** Possibly ; but what would you have 
sunshine?” 

‘* Perpetual,’ 

‘*Tsn’t it—on canvasé’ 

** Mine is not. It has photographic 
effects, rather—an overplus of shad- 
ows. Probably the sun is behind 
them—so the scientists and poets af- 
firm. But it doesn’t suffice; I am 
very human; that it should shine up- 
on me ever and anon is necessary to 
my heart’s well-being. Something is 


’ said the incorrigible. 


’ 


amiss—there again the poets are 
agreed. What shall I do to establish 
harmonious relations?” 

**Do you ask me?” 

“toe,” 

‘* Don’t woo al/ the Muses—be loyal 
to one love. If you would be harmo- 
nious with yourself, put fidelity into 
your work, and make it and the au- 
thor worthy.” 

Miss Gilchrist uttered this Jesuitical 
speech with cheeks aflame and a cool, 
far-away air that was oddly inconsist- 
ent with the glance, kind, wistful, al- 
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happier manner of a month ago. 

‘* You think that that will suffice? 
Unfortunately I know that the object 
of which I confessed my pursuit will 
never be attained until I have solved 
the mystery of the sphynx that guards 
it. Miserable that I am! she is very 
distractingly impenetrable.” 

Miss Gilchrist affected no interest in 
(Edipus and his woes; she would not 
encourage him in talk which he was 
skilled to make lead to so much ear- 
nest. To hear would lead inevitably 
to that pass beyond which friendship 
would be impossible, and end all. 
Some feeling stronger than her wis- 
dom pleaded that the evil moment be 


delayed. She yielded, and stooped to 
put up her palette. 
‘*Are you going? The sunset is 


not half faded, and the lingering light 
is far more beautiful than all this daz- 
zle.” 

‘*But I am warned that the dews 
I had a 
slender lunch, and the idea of dinner 
is better than poetical.” Salome was 
determined to keep on the safe low- 
lands of the practical and common- 
place; she added, ‘‘I should think 
the mail must be in. Shall we walk 
home by the way of the office? ” 

‘*There is no need. Let me now 
offer my apology for coming to you.” 
Max presented the letter. 

While he busied himself with put- 
ting up her scattered pencils, Salome 
read her summons and made her re- 
solve. 

‘*T will keep a friend, not banish 
Let it remain a pleasant mem- 
ory and end here, before either a word 
spoken makes it a pain, or left un- 
spoken makes it humiliation. I am 
not strong—I will not be misjudged 
—I dare not risk temptation 46 
Aware, at this point, that the individ- 
ual kneeling at her feet was searching 
her face, and confused at the suspi- 
cion of what emotions it might have 
betrayed, she glanced at the letter, 
was reminded of the probable land- 
scape in Shadbush, and her own lack 
of material, and said thoughtfully: 


are unwholesome; moreover, 


-. 
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‘*How much I need some yellow 
ochre. What am I to do?” As if 
this mighty matter alone had vexed 
her meditations. 

Before dinner, an expedient having 
suggested itself, Miss Gilchrist slip- 
ped out to the carrier’s and left her 
order to be filled with despatch. In 
the morning Mr. Rothermel went to 
town by the early train, returning 
late with the desired pigments for 
Miss Gilchrist, who had left the scene 
and forgotten her farewells. 


The rumor of Max Rothermel’s com- 
ing to North Medway had set tongues 
to wagging, and much small beer was 
chronicled against him, he being one 
of those luckless favorites of fortune 
and the fair whose very praises ring 
false and are in some sort an oppro- 
brium. 
he with outward graces, that few of 
his look 
the surface at the real heart and na- 
ture of the man; and on the principle, 
perhaps, that all is not gold that glit- 
ters, it came to be accepted as truth 
that his best was on the surface, and 
discretion lay in not investigating fur- 
ther. Miss Giichrist, being neither 
by habit nor inclination within the 
range of such discussion as he afford- 
ed, was, of course, the last to hear of 
it. She went her way peacefully, for- 
bearing to analyze the pleasantness 
which softly pervaded the June days, 
unconscious of the gradual process 
whereby Max had contrived to estab- 
lish an understood right to a pretty 
regular attendance on her comings 
and goings. At last, however, awak- 
ened to a perception of this, and find- 


So generously endowed was 


admirers cared to beneath 


ing danger signals flying for her be- 
hoof, she took to pursuing her plea- 
sant art as a means of quiet escape, 
and then discovered that Max was 
pursuing her. 

When this became patent to her 
peers, a better warned young woman 
did not exist upon the face of the earth. 
Daily one and another fresh tale, in 
which Max played the part of a male 
Vere de Vere, breaking hearts for pas- 
time, tortured her ears, They were 
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tales of trifling hard to reconcile with 
her reading of his character, but here- 
in Salome dared not trust herself. He 
had the art to seem embarrassingly 
earnest, as she knew, but if it was in- 
deed mere trifling, as they said, she— 
whocould not afford to despise hin— 
could at least foil him and spare her- 


self, 


Thrilling a little from his ‘‘ good 
the 
spoken, though he was all unconscious 
Sa- 
lome sought her room to do her pack- 
ing, and to stifle a faint quiver of 
emotion which was resolute to 
condemn and execute on the spot, lest 
it should rise up to confront her pride 
and banish her self-delusions; and lo, 
her quarters were invaded by a flock 
of girls encamped upon bed, table, and 
floor, and chattering like magpies. 

‘*The wretch—only he is so fasci- 
natingly delightful!” Plessy was ex- 
claiming as she entered. 

‘*What has Mr. Rothermel been do 
ing now?” asked Salome, with a scorn 
so quiet they did not perceive that 
it was double-edged. 

‘*You know best,” retorted Plessy 
with « laugh and a saucy 
‘*Gulie was telling us the end of that 
affair last summer with poor little Dell 


night” in veranda, lingeringly 


that it was ‘‘good-by” as well, 


she 


” 


glance. 


Fitzhugh. I suppose he can't help 
being absolutely delicious, but he 


might ‘hit one of his own size,’ as 
Dick says.” 

** Was she ‘hit’?” 

‘‘Awfully. Poor infant! It was 
only her first season, and she wasn’t 
game at all. Like that old party in 
ancient history, at his feet she bowed, 
fell. It was a frightfully senti- 
mental episode, and wasn’t I glad that 
I was ‘a girl of the period,’ and not 
infectable with nonsense of that sort? 
Ach! how the poor child did moon! 
How she managed it I can’t think, but 
I don't believe she slept a wink for 
nights and nights. Have a chocolate? 
They’re fresh. Depend upon it, girls, 
one’s only safety is in a multitude of 
flirtations—five minutes apiece on the 


6 


she 
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stairs, in the balcony, behind the win- 
dow-curtain, and so on, and when by- 
low time comes you’re good to sleep 
like a top. 

‘*Do go on, Plessy. 


Its fatiguing, but safe.” 

I never heard 
any one drop into moralizing as you 
do.” 

**About Dell Fitzhugh? Oh, well, 
first she was happy and in the seventh 
next and 
half-and-half de profundis. She gloom- 
ed in his absence, and glowed in his 
When he sat beside her, 
and his ‘ false, flattering tongue’ mur- 
mured honeyed nothings into her ears, 


heaven; she was restless 


presence, 


she looked exasperatingly beatified. I 
hate to see a girl lose her head in that 
way. So she suffered torments, and 
like a little simpleton, lost her good 
looks.” 

‘*Then he was fitful in his devoirs?” 


*“Oh, yes; ‘among the faithful, 
faithless oaly he.’ Max wasn't in 


Back 


somewhere in the middle of the story, 


earnest; he never is, you know. 


just as things approached the interest- 
ing stage, the verge of the abyss where 
the people who are in earnest go over 
and are lost, a new character entered, 
salad, like Dell; 
knowing all the stage business per- 
fectly, attractive, 
widow of the period. 


youngish, but not 
clever, pretty —a 
Don’t yuu see? 
No chance whatever for infantile Dell. 
The child had a pretty way of war- 
bling—hymns I suppose, and simple 
stuff—Mrs. Wycherly sang divinely, 
her voice cultivated, like her manners, 
Max has a passion for music, and—he 
goes where he can get the best. Who 
wouldn’t?” 

Plessy pausel to pass around her 
bonbonniére. 

‘*There’s something about music,’ 
she continued, ‘‘ that leads naturally 
to tendresse. It is as if melting strains 
pave the way to that sort of thing. 
You remember, girls, when we were 
at Mme, Gaie’s. Oh! what a life that 
music teacher led! We practised our 
scales on the pianino, our graces on him, 
Well, we were conscientious init. We 
made the most of our advantages ac- 
cording to our lights, which was what 


J 
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we were sent to Mme. Gaie’s for, was 
it not? Butto our lambkin. Figure 
to yourselves a sort of Spanish scene— 
moonlight, a garden, a syren with a 
guitar, the naughty gallant at her feet. 
Dell, wandering alone, complaining to 
the roses, came upon it. And it killed 
her. I don’t mean, you know,” ex- 
plained Plessy coolly, ‘* that she died. 
I merely put it strongly that you may 
imagine how awfully cut up she was. 
Now, I don't blight easily myself, but 
I have a sympathetic nature, and a 
fondness for fair play, and—when 
Max is not present—I resent his con- 
duct toward that innocent. If I had 
only been there! He may break Mrs. 
Wycherly’s heart, or yours, or mine, 
and welcome—if Plessy 
hereupon lifted a pretty, saucily defi- 
ant face, with eyes that seemed to chal- 
lenge this naughty hero to the fray. 
‘** As for Dell, she had a good deal of 
heart-break, and did not take kindly to 
her meals—lost her roses, scared her 
friends, and the doctors sent her 
abroad, where in the course of time 
we may expect to hear of her and her 
money being picked up by some impe- 
cunious lordling, no doubt.” 

‘*And Mrs. Wycherly?” asked 8Sa- 
lome. 

‘*Oh, she likes her train of cour- 
tiers too well to encourage any senti- 
ment of an exclusive tendency. Be- 
sides, she knows Max Rothermel’s 
method too well to take his adoration 
without salt.” 

‘* What a bore you do make of that 
man,” quoth Dudu, the fair, sleepy- 
eyed, languid beauty whose cool heart 
pulsed faster for no man’s approach 
unless peradventure for that of the 
great man-milliner. ‘‘Here I have 
waited hours to talk over toilettes for 
the hop, and not a word could I get 
in because of that intolerable crea- 
ture.” 


he can.” 


‘*Oh, come; it’s too late to discuss 
that now,” said Plessy, stifling a groan. 
‘*I’m dead sleepy—so da-da.” 

Salome’s guests dropped off one by 
one, and left the night to silence and 
to her. 


There was yet time to write 
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and post a letter to Berry before the 
last mail, and she despatched it reso- 
lutely, with an unacknowledged fear 
of leaving for herself any chance of 
escape. 

At the noon hour, when everybody 
at the hotel indulged in sacrifices to 
Somnus, Miss Gilchrist took her de- 
parture unseen, and left no clue to her 
destination, her brother being under 
bonds not to tell. 

At the station, as Salome, pacing 
the rude platform with the low west- 
ern light shining in her eyes, thought 
with a pang where she had been, how 
circumstanced, at the last sunset, a 
rush of welcome cvercame her, a glad 
exclamation smothered itself and her 
lips in kisses, and Berenice lavished 
embraces and rejoicings upon her 
friend. 

‘*It was too good of you to come, 
Mimi!” 

‘¢ And being too good you purpose 
to translate me? The Duchess of Malfi 
thought it not desirable to be shot 
to death, even with pearls. I wonder 
how she would have relished strangu- 
lation by the arms of her beloved? ” 

** You’re a cold-hearted creature.” 

**No, [am not, or I should not be 
here,” said Salome, with more truth- 
fulness than she intended. It sound- 
ed to her ears like a confession, and 
made her blush. 

‘That is true,” said Berry so sim- 
ply and heartily that her friend was 
impelled to kiss her as she had never 
done An old-fashioned top- 
less wagon was in waiting; they 
mounted, and Berry took the reins. 

Through hoary woods so old their 
crowns grew thin and bald, through 
lonely ways hedged raggedly with 
huckleberry bushes, past fields of scant 
herbage where only in the sweat of his 
brow man might hope to earn bread 
out of the ungenerous soil, the wagon 
wheels complainingly bore them. 

Salome was troubled at the narrow- 


before. 


ness of the road and asked, ‘* What 
shall we do if we meet any one? ” 
‘¢ We shall not meet any one. That 


is the last thing that is likely to hap- 
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pen in Shadbush. You will think I 
have summoned you to the abomina- 
tion of desolation.” 

‘*T shall not regret it. Look at the 
rocks. What masses! Nature wrought 
at those in a stern mood, when she 
was not tender enough to be sublime. 
And there—isn’t that a lovely bit of 
pastoral, waiting to be painted instead 
of written?” 

‘*T see nothing lovely about it—old 
pasture bars all a-straggle, and the 
posts anything but upright. It simply 
looks neglected to me.” 

‘*Ah! but the color! what grays, 
and what lichens! Look at that tall 
mullein by the stone, all in silver gray 
and pale gold, and beyond the post, 
the tuft of blooming grass, and the 
sprinkle of buttercups.’ 

** Yes,” said Berenice languidly, ‘‘I 
should like it in a picture, perhaps, 
but I don’t like it there. Those bars 
have been down for six weeks. They 
are not worth putting up. Nothing is 
worth anything here—not even life, I 
half think.” 

‘*So? Are you really ailing, dear? 

‘*T am better since you came. But 
don’t talk of me. Tell me the sort of 
place and people you have left for my 
sake,” 

‘*The place was beautiful in spots. 
I was intimate with its loveliest nooks, 
and have their counterfeit present- 
ments to show you. Latterly I sketch- 
ed almost daily.” 


” 


‘*T suppose you made parties. Of 
course you did not go alone?” 

** Always.” 

‘*Scenes don’t interest me. What 


were the people?” 

‘*They dressed in the fashion, and 
had a cosmopolite air. Below that 
one doesn’t penetrate with casuals, you 
know. They were generally pretty, 
bright, well-veneered, and flirtaceous.” 

‘*Oh! you speak of the women. And 
the others?” 

‘¢They were, to misquote the poet, 
men, ‘and that is saying the best and 
worst of’ them.” 

‘*Then you have left no friend that 
you care for?” 
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‘“*T have left no friend, my dear 
Berry, a8 you say.” 

‘*] half suspected,” said Berry in a 
tone curiously compounded of disap- 
pointment and anxiety, ‘‘that you 
had a lover there.” 

‘*What! and left him, even for 
you?” 

‘*But you made a conquest, Mimi— 
you ‘always do,’ you know. Why 
didn't you let it be a lover in real ear- 
nest?” 

‘* Perhaps it was not in him. 
I have ro use for one.” 

‘*And you really have no lover?” 
Berry looked incredulous. 

**T really have no ‘real earnest’ 
one; and the others don’t 
Perhaps, in the sweet by-and-by, he 
may seek and find me. Until he comes 
I must possess my heart in patience.” 

‘*Who knows but you will find him 
here?” said Berenice, and it struck Sa- 
lome that her voice had a dying fall. 

Before the dawn that was ushered 
in by the Sunday bells, Salome had 
partly fathomed her friend’s disquiet. 
It was as if Berenice—like Gretchen 
with her daisy—told her heart ‘he 
loves me—he loves me not.” 

There was a walk of some distance 
to the church, under rows of full-leav- 
ed maples, past infrequent door yards 
fragrant with the breath of old-fash- 
ioned ragged pinks, cinnamon roses, 
and clumps of white and purple flow- 
er-de-luce. The way was dotted with 
stiffish figures of men and women ill 
at ease in the glossy broadcloth and 
shiny silk of their Sunday gear. ‘‘ Be- 
hold Shadbush!” said Berenice. 
‘* What do you think of it?” 

‘*That every man’s dress boots creak, 
and every matron, maid, and child with- 
in its borders carries a bunch of fennel 
to church.” 

Salome had small anticipations con- 
cerning what lay before her, and the 
condition of the choir justified them, 
with its clarionet, its bass viol, its not 
over-tuneful voices, nor well-balanced 
parts. They took what they could get 


Also, 


count, 


in the way of singers, and were thank- 
ful, even though the contralto were 
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Salome awaited the 
** discourse with no expectations, 
and was charmed to find that it inter- 


overpowered. 


” 


ested her. 

‘* Never complain of your wilderness 
again,” she charged her friend, ** while 
once a week you are fed on manna.” 

‘*[ thought you would like Mr. 
Erle,” said Berenice. ‘‘ He is, as Doc- 
tor Kimberly says, ‘ one of Shadbush’s 
compensations.’ ” 

‘*And the Doctor is another, is 
he not?” 

They had strolled into the church- 
yard, among the graves where the 
good people were socially taking their 
nooning. There, under the solemn, 
heaven-pointing poplars, Doctor Kim- 
berly joined them. Salome observed 
him witi quiet intentness, Any young 
and eligible man she met there might 
be the possible He of Berry’s daisy 
test. Doctor Kimberly was young, 
eligible, and attractive. What did he 
here, at the world’s end, if not seck 
the love of Berenice? 

Upon this premise and Berry’s sweet 
loveableness, she readily persuaded 
herself that she was mistress of their 
tender secret, and straightway fell to 
wondering by what ingenious device 
of love they contrived to barricade 
themselves apart. 

As they walked homeward with the 
sctting sun behind them, a long black 
shadow their 
ettes, and Mr. Erle, advancing, feil 
into their pace. 


overtoox own silhou- 
At the gate he p.us- 
ed, holding it opea for them to pass, 


and Berry’s brotierx, 


who was taking 
his evening stroll among his pear- 
trees—feclins free after sunset to wige 
war against curculio —1oproached, hos- 
pitably entreating the minister to take 
tea with them, and his wife 
down the walk to reinforce his invita- 


came 


tion. But Mr. Erle hesitated to ac- 
cept, glanced at Berry, who stood 
apart, more silent than her wont, 


caught Salome’s genial, anticipatory 
smiie, and let that settle his doubts 
and the matter. 

Later, as the three sit out under the 
soft summer stars, Doctor Kimvcily 
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came, justifying Salome’s expecta- 
tions, She observed that in his pres- 
ence Berry, who had worn an air 


of languor coldly sweet, brightened, 
and seemed to find protection from the 
grave and thoughtful regards of Mr. 
Erle; and Salome smiled to herself, 
thinking: 

‘*So! it is an embarrassment of lov- 
Verily to those who have shall 
be given! Ah, well! I 
her of the shepherd—though upon my 
soul must be blind indeed to 
prefer the other! Sbe will recover in 
time, I think.” 


Salome invaded the graveyard im- 


ers! 
will relieve 


love 


passiveness of Berenice with vigorous 
reforins., 

** Death-in-life!” saidshe. ‘*I should 
think so!” 
ed up sewing societies and missionary 
patch work that Berry, who met her 
first inroads with apathetic scorn and 
could 
no longer put her off, and pleaded, 
blushing, with 
‘*Do not persist, Mimi. 
like to do it.” 

‘* Dear, we are not here to do what we 
like. Duty is occasionally disagree- 
avle. Well for us if it be not worse.” 

Berenice yielded before her earnest- 
ness, yet with such manifest reluct- 


and so strenuously preach- 


‘*moral pocket-handkerchiefs, ” 


and downcast eyes; 


I realiy don’t 


ance as to perplex her, until she found 
its explanation in the fact that such 
activity in good works led to perpetu- 
But, 
continued to 


al encounters with the minister. 
true to her friend, she 
play her self-elected part, with incon- 
siderate skill, 
forethought. 
The weeks wore on, bringing so lit- 


and small exercise of 


tle change it seemed as if Suadvush 
had fallen among the forgotten tuings 
of the earth. 

One fervid August 
two friends were out in the luil pas- 
ture picking blueberries. Ticir dis- 
cursive talk had touched Mr. 
Erle, a subject on which Berry was 
unentiusiastic, and which she coolly 
put aside, before Salome had fiaised 
her eulogy, with, **My dear, I knew 
all that by heart.” 


afternoon, the 


upon 
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**T can’t imagine why it is that you 
so misprize him, Berry?” 

‘*1? Perhaps you over prize him, 
dear.” 

‘‘T honestly believe him to be the 
truest, sincerest man I ever knew; 
I could find it in my heart to almost 
envy his wife—shouid he ever marry— 
the sheltered, existence that 
will be hers in that still atmosphere of 
peace and repose. What a perpetual 
beatitude to dwell with one so clear of 
vision, so lofty of purpose, so single of 
When I think of it I am tempt- 
ed to build me a willow cabin at his 
gate, like the page in the play, that I 
may be in the current of so much 


” 


serene 


aim! 


blessedness. 

Berenice made no reply, and Salome 
went on stripping the bushes mechan- 
ically, while her vagrant thoughts es- 
caped from the fetters of pride, hover- 
ed around the closed gates of another 
Paradise, until she caught herself mur- 
muring, ‘‘In what century, I wonder, 
did last June fall?” and conscious of 
the long silence, she turned to look 
for her companion, 

In the shadow of a towerirg rock, 
like one over worn in a weary land, 
sat Berenice, drooping listlessly for- 
ward, her sun-hat falling on her shoul- 
ders, revealing to Salome the most pa- 
thetic indifference of a face from which 
the mask had unconsciously fallen. It 
was a moment of immeasurable sur- 
prise, but it passed; and turning qui- 
etly away, Salome indulged herself in a 
smile of exceeding self-scorn. 

The next day, as the two sat quietly 
at their sewing, hearing a foot-step at 
the gate, Salome observed, 

‘*How often Mr. Erlé comes here, 
Berry.” 

‘*Yes—since you came, dear,” she 
answered sweetly. 

‘*Have you any number thirty-six 
there?’ Never mind, I have my own 
up stairs.” Salome spoke in the most 
commonplace tone, and went away to 
find it. She did not return, but slip- 
ping out at the back door, with her 
sketch-book in her hand, she set off 
across the lots to the hill pasture. 


} 
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Berenice’s face as she had seen it in 
that instant of revelation and self- 
betrayal had haunted her all day, and 
she had longed for an hour of solitude 
in which to marshal all the facts and 
possibilities of the case to judgment. 
It was by no slow process that all 
grew clear to her: Berry’s proud shy- 


ness, which she had so misinterpreted ; 


the innocence of emotion that had 
found in Doctor Kimberly’s presence 
safety, and so gladly welcomed him as 
to unwittingly show him in the false 
light of a rival; the grave and pene- 
trating glances wherewith Mr. Erle 
had studied Berenice, seeking to recon- 
eile the true instincts of his heart with 
the false conclusions that confounded 
his eyes-—she saw it all, and justified 
the blindness of the lovers, but could 
find no excuse But she 
must be able to offer one for her sud- 
den defection from ties, 
remembered, and taking up the pencils 
so long idle, the pencils which had last 
wrought at an Arcadian scene in an 
idyllic hour, she set resolutely to work, 
choosing for her sketch the stern, rug- 
ged mass of rock, with sunshine coldly 
gilding its lichens on one side, and on 
the other its deep, far-cast shadow. 
It seemed to her, in the mood that op- 
pressed her, as emblematic of life— 
cold, its sunshine not 
dant, its shadows many and full of 
gloom. 

Doctor Kimberly vas much amused 
at her choice of subjects, in the even- 
ing, when she exhibited her incomple- 
ted work. ‘‘I think ladies should 
paint only beautiful things: flowers 
and children,” he said. ‘* But 
science compels me to state that I 
have a cousin, learned in such mat- 
ters, who doesn’t hold my opinion 
at a pin’s fee. I wish you knew him, 
Miss Gilchrist, and indeed, I had 
meant to present him; but he is a sad 
fellow, and shirks social duties unac- 
countably—not being a misanthrope.” 


for herself. 


social she 


severe, abun- 


con- 


“Tt is not your cousin, but your- 
self, Doctor Kimberly, that I want 
to-night. Did you remember to bring 
your flute? Ah! then if our friends 
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will be tolerant, why can’t we rehearse 
this music from ‘ Preciosa’ ?” 

It was a clever device, borrowed 
from Plessy’s suggestion, and one per- 
former at least was satisfied with the 
result, when presently the audience 
discovered that music, like ruins, bor- 
rows enchantment from distance, and 
quietly retreated to the star-lighted 
porch. They spun out that duet a 
whole opera’s length, as music lovers 
delight in doing, repeating now a 
difficulf, now a delicious measure, 
until the evening was ended. Regu- 
larly the rehearsals were resumed, the 
music being always the soft and dul- 
cet flutings calculated to charm bar- 
riers away, and in brief space, accord- 
ing to the working-day world measure- 
ment of time, Salome was assured 
of her conquest. 

‘* Darling,” she said when this be- 
fell, folding Berenice in her arms for 
the good-night kiss, ‘‘ are you any the 
better for my coming? ” 

‘* If I say no?” began Berenice smil- 
ing. 

‘*Then I shall hie me back to that 
unreal, non-earnest, supposititious lov- 
er,” threatened Salome. 

‘*And, Mimi—if I say yes?” her 
smiles merged in a rosy light. 

‘*Why then—lI’ll stay long enough 
to finish painting those old bars by 
the roadside.” 

‘*They ought to be obliged to you— 
they necd it badly enough,” said Be- 
renice, with a flash of her old mirth 


and sauciness. 
Very soon thereafter an- 
nounced that her holiday was ended. 
There were protests against this de- 
cree of fate, but Miss Gilchrist found 
herself bound to obedience when her 
brother summoned her, and it passed 
for law; no one there knowing how 
that easy, gentle-tempered guardian 
suffered himself to be controlled by 
the whims of his slaves. “s 
The evening following this 


Salome 


an- 


nouncement Doctor Kimberly brought 
his cousin—Max Rothermel, of course. 
Salome was surprised into betraying 
her surprise; and Max asked: 
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**Did you not know of my being 
here?” 

‘*No. Doctor Kimberly mentioned 
his cousin, but not his cousin’s name. 
Moreover, he described you, mislead- 
ingly, as unsocial.” 

**T could not tell him that appear- 
ances did me an injustice, nor defend 
my position with my reasons for be- 
lieving that I should not be welcome 
—to you.” 

‘*Had you such a belief?” 

‘“*That was how I translated your 
leaving North Medway with no word 
of farewell for the humblest of your 
friends, and—as you thought—no clue 
whereby he might find you. I would 
give much to know that my translation 
is faulty,” he added in a lower tone, 
with that well remembered glance. 

*** As I thought?’” repeated Salo- 
me. ‘* Why, then, ad you a clue?” 

‘* You forget; I brought you the let- 
ter, and for once the post-mark was 
legible! But,” said Max in a changed 
tone, ‘‘although I knew quite well 
your destination, I did not follow you. 
Pray believe it, as until to-night I 
have refrained from seeking you.” 

Doctor Kimberly, by proposing a 
duet, rescued her from this trouble 
only to plunge her into deeper embar- 
rassment when presently he surren- 
dered his place and instrument to 
Max. Salome perversely selected a 
light, unmeaning Strauss waltz, whose 
taking tinkle was at least innocuous, 
and Max played it through to the final 
crash with praiseworthy reticence of 
countenance, after which he suddenly 
asserted himself, and made, his own 
selection, placed it on the rack, and 
assumed the seat by her side. Alack! 
it was the syren music of ‘* Preciosa,” 
and d quatre mains. 

‘*Oh, not that!’ 
ously. 

‘¢*Why not! There is no need to af- 
flict yourself with that stuff which 
you do not like,” he answered coolly. 
She felt herself detected, but he 
spared her all further uneasiness until, 
as they were withdrawing, he made 
the opportunity to ask her aside: 


; 


she said impetu- 
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‘*May I hope that I am forgiven for 
coming to-night?” 

‘*] have instead to thank you for 
this chance to retrieve an error. This 
time I shall not displease you on going 
away, for I now say good-by.” She 
smiled and gave him her hand. 

He waited, as if there were yet 
something to be said, and she longed 
to add that she was going back to 
North Medway, but would not. What 
was it tohim? Well, then, what ought 
it to be? 

One more afternoon; the last. Be- 
renice was in the porch waiting for 
her lover, who came to her through 
the sunset. Salome looked wistfully 
through her blinds, and decided that 
there would be time for one last run 
up to the great rock before nightfall. 

She walked slowly, and the rosy 
twilight was gathering when she 
reached the hill pasture, and found 
Max Rotherme!l loitering there watch- 
ing the fading summer clouds. He 
uttered an unguarded exclamation of 
pleasure at her unexpected appear- 
ance. 

‘It is a pilgrimage of farewell; 
foolish enough no doubt,” she explain- 
ed with an effort to seem at 
‘*This old rock is a milestone in my 
life, and a favorite.” 

** You take even senseless rocks into 
your kind regards, and remember 
them at parting. I sometimes dare to 
wonder, and complain at my own ill 
fortune.” 

To all this Salome had no answer. 
She stood silent, crushing a spray of 
sweet fern in her hand. 

‘* You cannot suppose that I will let 
you go now without an answer,” 
went on, spurred by a sudden resolve. 
‘**Will you not show me my fault? 
Why do you shun me? Why are you 
so unkind? Salome, you know that I 
love you!” 

After a brief pause, in which her 
breast was torn with joy and pain, 
that he indeed loved her, that 


ease. 


he 


she 


must renounce and condemn him, she 
gathered voice to speak. 
**It were better left unsaid. 


Either 
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I have been much to blame, or I have 
deserved the consideration of silence 


from you.” 

‘*There is no blame on your part. 
You have not failed in discretion, and 
yet withal, Salome, I dare to think 
you love me.” 

He drew near, but Salome put out 
her hand and stayed him. 

‘* Yes,” she answered joylessly. ‘‘If 
you care to know it, yes. But that is 
all.” 

‘* How can it be all?” 

‘*T am going away to-morrow.’ 

‘* Well, Salome, what restrains me 
from following you now? You love 
me.” He stretched both hands to- 
ward her with a gesture that wrung 
her heart. 

‘*And leave you. Was it worth 
while to wrest my poor secret from 
me?” she demanded bitterly. 

Max groaned. 

‘* Shall I never be able to under- 
stand you?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Rothermel, if you care 
to; if you learn to understand duty as 
I understand it. Yours—forgive me, 
but we are speaking plainly now—lies 
not toward me, but toward a poor lit- 
tle heart that is suffering much for 
your sake.” 

**Oh, some kind friend has told you 
that story. And that is the secret of 
your unkindness to me?” 

‘*Of my earnest efforts for the peace 
of us both rather.” 

**But you knew that I loved you, 
Salome.” 

‘“*T knew, but I never forgot that 
you belonged to her.” Then, 
him about to speak, she pathetically 
entreated, ‘‘Say no more. Pray go, 
and me the of 
thinking you false to honor and her.” 

‘* Believe me, Salome, I was never 
false to either.” 

‘*Then you deny the story?” 

The hope thrilling her swift, eager 
speech, revealed in her questioning 
eyes as she bent toward him, sorely 
tempted her lover; but he was too 
true to yield. 

‘*No,” he gently answered after a 


’ 


seeing 


spare wretchedness 
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heavy pause, ‘‘I find that I can deny 
nothing. Must that part us, dear 
love?” 

She stood silent, leaning against the 
rock, until she could gather strength 
and voice for her only answer, ‘* Good- 
by”; and without a hand clasp they 
parted, 


Salome went back to North Medway 
to find all the glory gone out of the 
lush summer, and every favorite nook 
of hillside and woodland haunted by 
the sad, subtle spirit of change. 

She knew that it was not good for 
her to be there, and before the week 
was ended she begged Maurice to take 
her away. 

‘*What a notional child!” quoth 
that good-natured dictator. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing would do for you at first but this 
place, and now that you have got me 
here, and comfortably settled, you 
want to be off. Ehue! Well, well, 
wait a bit, and we'll see about it.” 

This was equivalent to a promise; 
but while Maurice was sceing about it 
Mrs. Wycherly came. 

She queencd it instantly among the 
girls, who flocked about her, never 
questioning her divine right, and 
drew Salome into the circle. 

‘* Where’s Max Rotherimel, Plessy? ” 


demanded this gracious sovereign 
speedily, and apropos of nothing. 


‘*Why is he not here? He ought to 
~” 

‘* So he was; but he listened to the 
voice of the charmer——” 

‘*As usual,” put in Gulie. 

‘Stuff! he is the one that gencrally 
has tine floor.” 

‘“*Well?” asked Mrs. Wycherly, 
smiling placidly. ‘‘I am all anxiety. 
What did the charmer do?” 

‘*Whisked him away, no one knew 
whither. One day he took the train 
north, and never home came he.” 

‘* Why, Plessy, you don’t know the 
latest then! Is it possible?” cried 
Gulie. ‘‘He’s gone abroad to make it 
up with little Dell Fitzhugh.” 

‘*Nonsense,” said Mrs. Wycherly, 


ringing out a delicious laugh. ‘‘It is 
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you who are abroad. There was noth- 
ing to make up.” 

‘** Really?” 

‘*You may take my word for it, 
Plessy. I was there all the while.” 

**Oh, we knew that. You 
principal in the affair, according to 


were a 
rumor.” 

‘*Plessy Darrow, a girl of your per- 
ception accepting rumor for fact!” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Wycherly, facts are 
like diamonds, few and very much 
We have to make imita- 
tiondo. We should die if we didn’t,” 
whined Plessy dolefully. ‘* Don’t cut 
us down to facts, and then perhaps in- 
sist upon our going and burrowing 
them up.” 

‘*Plessy, I don’t quite know what a 
may be if it is not your 
Who cares for facts and ru- 
Do let Mrs. Wycherly give her 


, 


scattered. 


runagate 
tongue. 
mors. 
version.’ 
“Oh, I've that lady 
coolly. ‘*The facts are that we all 
straggled along there too early; the 


none,” said 


season being late, and visitors tardy, 
there was nothing doing and nobody 
to talk to. Dell was there, with her 
brace of prim aunts, who drank the 
waters and fussed through a course of 
packs and douches. She about 
forlornly, and Max was kind to her. I 
suppose something came along and 


sat 


squeezed the juice of love-in-idleness 
on her eyes. The stupid fellow, hav- 
ing absolutely no egotism—although 
you've done your cleverest to spoil 
him, girls—never guessed the mischief 
until I came and warned him. Then 
he did the only kind thing left to do 
—he ran Max wasn’t in the 
least to blame in the business. Nor 
was Dell; she was innocent of inten- 
tional folly; it simply belonged to her 
years to be green in judgment.” 

Mrs. Wycherly unfolded the morn- 
ing paper by way of emphasizing her 


away. 


period, and the group dispersed, leav- 
ing only Salome. When they were 
alone Mrs. Wycherly lifted her eyes 
from the leading article, and aftera 
brief perusal of Salome’s face, asked 
gently: 
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‘* Are you satisfied, my dear!” 

‘‘No. You mean kindly, and I 
thank you, but ” 

‘* What then would you have?” 

‘“‘Nothing ever but the truth. 
Your version is too generous to him. I 
have it from his own lips that he ‘can 
deny nothing.’” 

‘*Of course. Max is an honorable 
man. You could not expect him to 
admit that a foolish schoolgirl went 
through all that experience for his 
sake, without his wooing, and im- 
mensely to his embarrassment. That 
would not be a pretty confession for a 
gentleman to make, I think.” 

‘‘Why have you told me, Mrs. 
Wycherly?” 

‘*Tf you will ask a woman for her 
reasons, expect a miscellaneous as- 
sortment if she gives them. Why, I 
love Max like a brother, and [ want to 
see him happy. I am fond of you, 
and I know you are the only woman 
in the world for him. I have a fancy 
for straightening tangled skeins. I 
love to associate myself with happy 
memories, like a beneficent goddess. 
Will that do by way of motives? Se- 
riously, I knew Max was in the toils; 
and unblest. I heard somewhat of 
you both, and it was easy to guess 
where the grief lay. He would never 
tell you. You would have none of 
him while he was in honor bound to 
belong elsewhere. It was a very pret- 
ty knot, and I untied it. Aren’t you 
going to thank me?” and the lady, 
who had risen, bent to pour her soft, 
bewitching gaze into Salome’s eyes. 





The response was a clasping of white 
hands and an eloquent meeting of lips. 

‘*And may I tell Max he is permit- 
ted to come? I have later advices of 
his whereabouts than our young 
friends possess, it appears.” ; Mrs. 
Wycherly drew a letter from her au- 
moniere, 

Neither yea nor nay said Miss Gil- 
christ; so, of course, it was all unbid- 
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den that Max came to North Medway 
on the earliest possible train there- 
after. 

He found Salome on the old water- 
side bank, at her so long interrupted 
study of the sunset, which he coolly 
put aside, taking possession of the art- 
ist with a masterful air. Presently a 
delicious quarrel impended, for in the 
very flush of triumph Max bethought 
himself to demand reprisals for sun- 
dry wrongs received at her hands. He 
opened his case with: 

‘*Madam, permit me to state that, 
for a well-meaning woman, you have 
carried yourself toward me like a very 
clever coquette.” 

‘* Sir, you are unskilled in interpre- 
tation.” 

** You avoided me.” 

‘*Ay, I had but a poor opinion of 
you at one time, as seeking to be 
merely 

The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing.” 

‘‘Tt appears you have seen cause to 
alter that opinion?” 

‘Tt appears so. Also that you give 
my avoidance of you an overharsh 
name.” 

‘*It was not that alone. There was 
Mr. Erle, you remember; I was heart 
sore because of him. Kimberly re- 
ported you as quite particular and ex- 
clusive in your kindness to his rever- 
ence. Truly, dear, was he not, in 
some sort, my rival?” 

‘‘Truly, no. I simply love him as 
one may one’s cousin elect, with dis- 
cretions and reserves. As for the ex- 
clusiveness of my kindness, all that 
was done for Berry’s sake. It was my 
mistake.” 

‘¢Ah, Salome, you have made many 
mistakes in your brief career. You 
have persistently misread the hearts 
that love you best. I demand a life- 
long penance of you. Shall I have it, 
dear?” 

IsABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 








\ HAT I have to say now and 

hereafter on Americanisms of 
speech will necessarily take the shape 
of comment on particular words illus- 
trated by examples from English lit- 
erature. These examples will be taken 
chiefly from writings of a date earlier 


fal 








could 
English words of so-called ‘* Ameri- 
can” origin. But I shall also cite au- 
thors of the eighteenth century and of 
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down by verbal Nimrods, 


ager for 
their game, and held up as American- 


, 


isms, are not only not of ‘‘ American’ 
origin, but have continued more or 
less in use in England even to the 
present generation. 

As I am writing in the middle of 
November, I am reminded that the 
word fall for autumn was long regard- 
ed as purely uf American origin and 
use. 
one discovered that Dryden had used 
it, and its assumed ‘‘ American ” origin 
was of course disproved. This passage 
alone in support of its englishhood ap- 
pears in Bartlett's dictionary: 

What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 

And how last fa// he raised the weekly bills. 
I find no other author cited in its fa- 
vor; but it was used long before Dry- 
den’s time, and even before Shake- 
speare’s, and therefore, presumably, 
by the earliest speakers of English. 
The earliest book in which I have hap- 
pened to see it (for I do not search af- 
ter these tgings, but merely light upon 
them in my reading) is one by a man 
whose name Shakespeare remembered 
and used in ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Dr. Caius. Its title is, ‘* A 
Boke or Counseille against the disease 
commonly called the Sweate or Sweat- 
ing Sickness: made by John Caius, 


Some years ago, however, some 























He 


Doctor in Physic, London, 1552.” 
thus writes: 

By the time of the yeare unnatural, as if winter 
be hot and drie, somer hot and moist (a fit time 
for sweats), the spring cold and drie, the fad hoi 
and moist. 


It is to be remarked in passing that 





changed during the 
and twenty-five 
these examples of 


there must have 
last three hundred 
rears. I finc 





also 





Ay, do not go! thou knowest I'll die. 
My spring and fa// are in thy book! 
— Vaughan's ** Poems" (1654), ed. 1858. 

Of the motions of these birds he has ocular 
demonstration for many weeks together both 
spring and fall.— White's ** Natural History of 
Selborne,’ Letter 43, February 12, 1771. 

This scaly eruption usually broke out twice in 
the year, at the spring and fail.—/dem, Letter 
79, January 8, 1775. 

The latter writer uses the word else- 
where in the A living 
English writer of high repute, Froude, 
also uses it: 


same way. 


These events happened in the fal/ of 1543.— 
“ History of England,” Vol. V1., Chap. XX1. 

And yet the word is not recognized 
in this sense by Dr. Latham in his dic- 
tionary founded on Johnson’s, and 
published in 1866. 

It is also gencrally supposed that 
the delicious, mellow the 
middle of November is peculiar to 
** America,” and therefore it is called 
‘*Indian summer.” But a similar 
‘**spell” of weather is known in Eng- 
land, and is mentioned by writers of 
It is or was called there 
St. 


season in 


past days. 


‘*St. Martin’s summer,” because 


Martin’s day is the 11th of November. 
Shakespeare alludes to it in Prince 
Hal’s speech, ‘* Henry IV.,” Part L., Act 
L, Sc. 2: 

Farewell, thou latter spring, 

Farewell, Ali-hallown summer, 
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All- naliows day being early in No- 
ite f tbe 


ected | occurrence, 
; «iio 





This night the siege assuredly I'll raise ; 
Expect St. Martin’s summer, halcyon i 3. 
—Act I., Sc. 2. 

And the last line of this passage 

shows that this season is not peculiar 

either to England or ‘‘ America,” or 

to both. For the phrase ‘‘ halcyon 

days” is of Greek origin, and is the 


i iven by the ancient Hel oom 
i) Hp ri Sicily, to aj fort- 
nigh a ght weather ah - 


ceding the winter solstice. It had 
that name from them because they 
+ Hi that the haleyon or kingfish- 


000,00 SM yn thd sea at this 
‘wit. 6 bibbded ofer 
Md There is nothing ‘peculiar’ in 
the American Indian summer but the 
rich coloring of its foliage, and per- 
haps the warm golden haze which 
here then fills the air. Even this 
beautiful season is therefore not one of 
those good things which are peculiar- 
ly ‘* American.” 

Admire, in the sense to wonder at, 
to be affected with a slight and gener- 
ally pleasant surprise, has been re- 
garded as peculiar to New England. 
Bartlett says it is there used in this 
sense, ‘‘ particularly in Maine”; and 
the phrase ‘‘udmire to see” is set 
down as a Yankeeism of the most pro- 
nounced type. See, however, these 
examples: 

But if he box his head 

For form and quality of such a height, 

As when Ulysses, bound for the Ilion fight, 

Or quickly after, ieft him, your rapt eyes 

Would then admire to see him use his thighs 


In strength and swiftness. 
— Chapman's ** Odyssey,” Book X VII., 1. 418. 

Stepping from the Window into the Chamber, 
he admired to see himselfe fall into the amorous 
armes of a Woman.—‘* Comical! History of Fran- 
cion, p. 5, London, 1655. 

A man should admire to see how solicitous 
Plato is in his laws concerning the gayety and di- 
version of the youth of his city.— Cotton's ** Mon- 
taigne,” I., 182, London, 1693. 

—— they admired, at about 10 o'clock, that my 
Lord Moun was not come.—‘* Trial of the Zari 
of Warwick,” p. 46, London, 1699, 
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This rash jadgment is the more to be admired 
at as the historian on not pointed out the in- 
» of bie o which he refers.—Fox, 


| Nit we “ene flap oud he 
admire t 4 ac es not appear.—Asiiley’s 
“ Oyropedid,” p. 253, London, 1811. 
, sglep at open ” has 
I!as' an Americanism jin 
the use of at in the sense of by ; incor- 
rectly, Ithink. It is an Americanism 
only because it is used here, while in 
England they speak of ‘‘ sales by auc- 
tion.” But in the two phrases the 
same occurrence is regarded from two 
points of view. Sale dy auction is de- 
scriptive, and means that the sale is 
by increase of price, auction meaning 
increase.| Sale at auction is merely 
distinctive, and tells the kind of sale; 
as we say, at private sale, at public 
sale; phrases which are used in Eng- 
Jand just as they are used here, , In 
neither of these, nor in ‘‘sale at auc- 
tion,” is at used in the sense of by. 

Avails, in the sense of profits or pro- 
ceeds, is set down as an American- 
ism; but surely in forgetfulness that 
there is not a cook or a chambermaid 
in England that does not regard what 
she calls her vails (i. e., avails), her 
perquisites and fees, or ‘‘tips,” as a 
very important part of the profits or 
proceeds of her place. It is not ele- 
gant English anywhere; but it is also 
not an Americanism. 

Auful or awfully. It is really amus- 
ing to see this word in an intensive 
sense, meaning very, great, exceed- 
ingly, set down in a dictionary of 
Americanisms, accompanied too by 
the remark that ‘‘this sense of the 
word is peculiar to the West,” when 
it pervades all classes of society in 
England to such a degree that it is the 
subject of satirical remark, and even 
of squibs by Mr. Punch, It is hardly 
less common here, and in all parts of 
the country. We hear awfully good, 
awfuliy nice, awfully blue, awfully 
black, awfully sweet. There was 
never & more abominable and ridicu- 
lous perversion of a word from its 
true sense (if the philologists will ad- 
mit that any word has a true sense); 
and it is an example in illustration of 
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the truth that mere general usage, or 
even the best usage, does not justify 
a perversion. For in the very best so- 
ciety in England, and among the most 
highly educated people there, awful 
is constantly used in this absurd way. 
Baggage, meaning the impedimenta of 
a traveller, his trunks, boxes, rugs, 
and what not, is set down as peculiar 
in Americans; luggage being said to be 
the English word for it. How true 
this is may be seen by the following 
examples of the use of the former: 


—— offering at the same time to send the whole 
or any part of Lord Glenvarloch’s la7gage from 
his former place of residence to his new lodgings. 
—** Foriunes of Niged,” Vol. II., Chap. V1., and 
passim. 

We found that it would be much less inconve- 


nient than to quit the boat, leaving all 
our baygaze behind us —Mrs. Tro'lope, ** Vienna 
and the Austrians ” (1837), Letter 22. 


Porters passed in and out with portmanteaus, 
gun cases, and bazgaze of all kinds.—‘* Jom 
Browa at Oxjord,” p. WW. 

These instances happened to arrest 
my attention at about the same time; 
and a word used by Walter Scott, 
Mrs. Trollope, and Thomas Hughes 
must be accepted as pretty thoroughly 
English. But I have observed num- 
berless others, which I did not think 
it worth while to record. Fielding 
uses the word in ‘‘Tom Jones,” Book 
VIII., Chap. VI. It may be found also 
in the London ‘‘*Times” and in 
**Punch.” Luggage is also used in 
America, but less commonly than in 
England, where baggage is not so com- 
mon as it is in America. 

The same comparison as to frequen- 
cy of usage holds good in regard to 
**bank-bill” and ‘*bank-note,” the 
former being most common in Eng- 
land, the latter in America. But 
**bank-bill” is not of American ori- 
gin. Sir Robert Walpole used it be- 
fore the days of Americanism. In 
**King’s Anecdotes” I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘*He [Walpole] 


took him aside and said, ‘Such a 


question comes on this day; give me 
your vote, and here is a bank-dill of 
£2,000,’ which he put into his hands.” 
Nor does there seem the least propric- 
ty in the appearance of bear and bull 
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as applied to stock-brekers in Mr. 
Bartlett’s dictionary. By whom have 
they ever been ‘‘ regarded as peculiar 
to the United States”? A like objec- 
tion might be made to hundreds of 
the words and phrases which are to 
be found in Mr. Bartlett’s pages, and 
which I cannot even mention—which 
should not, indeed, need mentioning, 
and which swell the bulk of that re- 
proachful volume. Beaker is one of 
these, the of which as an 
Americanism can only excite wonder 
in the mind of any person at all ac- 
quainted with the use of language in 
both countries. It is a word of an- 
cient use in English, and is, indeed, 
much more common in the writings 
of British than in those of American 
It is indeed of general Euro- 


citation 


authors. 
pean usage; in German, becher, in Ital- 
jan, bicchiere. Mr. Bartlett seems, in 
common with many compilers of dic- 
tionaries, to have sought chiefly, like 
Norval’s father, ‘* to increase his store.” 

Beat is used in America in a slang 
phrase which is indeed quite peculiar 
to this country, and which is, I believe, 
of New York origin, where it has come 
into vogue with a certain sort of peo- 
ple within a few years. In England 
**dead beat” means worn used 
up. An English man or woman will 
come in from a journey, a hunt, 
or a long walk, and say, ‘‘I’m dead 
beat.” But here ‘‘ dead beat ” is used, 
as a substantive, to mean a scoundrel, 
a shiftless, swindling vagabond. We 
hear it said that such a man is a beat, 
or a dead beat. 
is not even good slang. 


out, 


The phrase thus used 
It is neither 
humorous nor descriptive. There is 
not in it even a perversion of the sense 
of the words of which it is composed. 
Its origin is quite beyond conjecture. 

Beau. ‘* This word,” Mr. Bartlett 
remarks, ‘‘ nearly obsolete in England, 
is in common use with us to mean a 
lover, a sweet-heart.”’ But so it is 
nearly obsolete with us, and is hardly 
more common here than it is in Eng- 
land. It is heard, if at all now, only 
among very old-fashioned people. An 
example of this use of it appears in 
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‘* Nolleken’s Life and Times,” Vol. I.,p. 
266. Itoccurs inan amusing passage in 
regard to Angelica Kauffman: ‘** How- 
ever, while she was standing between 
her two beaux, and finding the arm of 


each most lovingly embracing her 
waist, she contrived, whilst her arms 
were folded before her on the front of 
her box, over which she was leaning, 
to squeeze the hand of both.” This 
little occurrence not only illustrates 
the style of behavior in English thea- 
tres at the end of the last century, but 
shows that Miss Angelica was a crafty 
minx, who is not quite deserving of all 
the sympathy that has been expended 
upon her for her unfortunate marriage 
to aman whom she took for a noble- 
man, but who turned out to be a low- 
born adventurer, 

From beau to Whoy the transition 
is not great, either in the sound or the 
thing. Mr. Bartlett correctly defines 
the latter as a name applied to a class 
of noisy young men of the lower ranks 
of society in the city of New York. 
The word thus used is, however, an 
illustration of the evanescent character 
of such slang in America, and particu- 
larly in New York. The last edition of 
Mr. Bartlett’s dictionary was publish- 
ed in 1859, and now the word as gone 
entirely out of use. For some years 
it has been almost if not quite unheard. 
Indeed, I believe it passed away with 
the great war of secession. And not 
only has the word passed away, but 
the thing of which it was the name. 
The ‘‘ Bowery b’hoy,” with his ‘‘soap 
locks,”’ his straight-rimmed hat, and 
his black ‘‘ pants” thrust into his 
boots, of whom Mr. Chanfrau’s Mose 
was so vivid an embodiment, no long- 
er exists. His disappearance is due in 
a@ great measure to the abolition of 
that immense ‘‘institution,’ the vol- 
unteer fire department, of which he 
was the most important element, and 
which indeed might justly be regard- 
ed as the nursery of the ‘‘ b’hoy.” 
But the war helped to carry him off, 
and out of oursight. Like Kirby, his 
favorite actor, ‘‘he wrapped himself 
up in the American flag, and died all 
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over the stage.” We could well spare 
him, but peace be to his memory. 
Like Mr. William Poole, his archetype, 
and Magnus Apollo, he ‘died a true 
Amerikin,” one of the few really 
American things that we have ever 
had. 

Blackberry. There couid not be a 
more striking example of the way in 
which lists of Americanisms are com- 
piled than the presence of this word 
in Mr. Bartlett's dictionary, with the 
remark that ‘‘this term is universal 
in the United States for the English 
bramble-berry.” Certainly, and that 
is the reason why Falstaff says, *‘ If 
reasons were as plenty as blackber- 
rics, I would give no man a 
upon compulsion,” and why Thersites 
says, ‘‘and that same dog-fox is not 
worth a blackberry,” and why, in a 
well-known old English song, the friar 
says, ‘‘I pull not blackberry, haw, or 
hip”; the very reason why the Anglo- 
Saxons, those desperate Yankees, called 
the fruit of the brambie blaee -bergen. 
See also these examples: 


reason 


” 


Murum, blackberie.—“* Pel. Antig.,”’ 1., 37. 

The vine produces grapes, the bramble 
blacberries.—** Jan. Lin7.,”’ 1655, p. 33. 

Then sad he-sung the Children in the Wood, 
How blackberries they plucked in deserts wild. 
Ody. 

The dlackberry is the fruit of the bramble.— 
* Humphrey Clinker,” p. 111, ed. 1531. 

A Bath farmer, W. Fletcher, has been beating 
two young ladies with a stick for JlackLerryine in 
his fields.—‘* London Sept. 23, 1865. 

But in reality I like to go blackberryin7 with 
Edwy and Lotta as well as ever.—George Liiot, 
** Daniel Deronda,” Vol. I., Chap 111. 

British Protestant missionaries explained to 
them that they had only got a piece of blackberry 
stem in their ultramarine box.—/uskin, “ Fors 
Clavigera,” Letter 2, p. 21. 


Spectator,” 


Here we see a word set down as an 
Americanism (with even a second item 
made of it to swell the *‘ American” 
vocabulary, by the addition of ‘* black- 


berry bush—bramble bush”) which 


has been in constant use in England 
from the days of King Alfred to those 
of George Eliot and John Ruskin, the 
last of whom does not even confine it 
to the fruit, but calls the bush itself 
not the bramble, but the blackberry. 
Some of our British cousins are insane 
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on this point; but there seem to be 
no bounds that some of ourselves will 
not pass in this craving after Ameri- 
canism. 

Blow, in the sense to boast, to brag, 
to talk big, and to blow out (as a second 
item of course), for to talk violently, 
are set down as Americanisms. And 
yet I have chanced upon these in- 
stances of the use of blow in this sense, 
or one very like it, by authors whose 
Americanism is not very marked: 

The secunde statute, secretely to kepe 

Councell of love, nat lowing every wher 

All that I knowe, and let it synk and flete, 

It may not soun in every wightes ere. 

—Chaucer, ** The Court of Love,” 1. 310. 
Among hem alle before the dese [dais] 
He bloweth out upon the quene, 
To have the right withouten lese [loss], 


As were the covenantes them betwene, 
—‘* Mort Arthur,” t. 1516. 


Our cousin Archie hath more privilege than any; 
for he often goes with his Yool’s coat where the 
Infanta is with her Meninas, and Ladies of Hon- 
our, and keeps a blowing and blustering among 
them.—“ Howell's Letters,”’ B. I., Sec. 8, 18. 


As to the more modern use of blow 
in this sense in literature, it has not 
occurred to me to make any memo- 
randums; but I can bear persona! wit- 
ness to its use colloquially. Our 
slang phrase, a blow-out, for a large 
and gay entertainment, I do not re- 
member having heard in England. 
Bluff, as a noun meaning a bold 
prominence, and as a verb meaning to 
bluster, to deter by assuming a bold 
air, is as thoroughly English a word 
as apy in the language; and yet it is 
set down by Mr. Bartlett, and is very 
commonly regarded, as an American- 
ism. It is only necessary to turn to 
Johnson’s dictionary to find it defined 
as ‘‘blustering,” and to Latham’s 
Johnson to find it defined as a ‘‘ high 
bank, almost perpendicular, generally 
overlooking the sea, . . . river, 
lake, etc.,” with a quotation from 
Burton’s ‘‘City of the Saints,” in 
which is the passage, ‘‘these have 
high, precipitous banks, or the crests 
of abrupt hills and d/uffs.” Richard- 


son says that the word ‘‘is not found 
in our earlier lexicographers, nor is it 
common in composition ”; i. ¢., in lit- 
erature. 


But he gives from Cook’s 
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‘* Voyages” a passage containing, 
‘¢The northwest part of it, forming a 
bluff point, bore north,” and one from 
Armstrong on ‘‘ Taste,” in which a 
dictatorial person is called ‘‘a bluff, 
important wight.’’ The blunt-spoken, 
dictatorial Henry VIII. was known as 
‘*bluff King Hal,” and I find in Eth- 
erege’s ‘‘Love in a Bottle,” Act IL, 
Scene 2, a bully, Numbleum, saying, 
‘*Zoons, sir,” with a stage direction 
to do it bluffishly. The word seems to 
have been originally an adjective, 
then a noun, then, by natural conse- 
quence, a verb. 

Bound, as it is used in such phrases 
as ‘‘I am bound to go,” is not only 
set down by Mr. Bartlett as an Ameri- 
canism, but I find in ** Punch,” ‘*‘ He 
is bound, as the Americans say, to 
address the universe on some topic or 
other”; and the Rev. Mr. Zincke, 
ene of the Queen’s chaplains, who 
wrote a very sensible book of travels 
in the United States, “i 
bound, etc., to use the local word.” 
A man is bound to do that which 
some pressure compels or impels him 
to do, and that pressure may be physi- 
cal or moral, from without or from 
within. As to the use of the word in 
this sense, see these examples: 


says 


Sche seyed wayle way 
When hye herd it was so; 
To her maistresse she gan say 
That hye was bown to go 
To the knight ther he lay. 
— Tristram, ed, Scott, X., p. 16. 

—for they are bound that they shall not di- 
minish, but encrease all things to the uttermost 
of their power.—Bishop Tyndale, “* Prologues to 
the Five Books,” etc. 

Dramatic poet though Shakespeare is, bound 
to lose himself in his wondrous and manifold 
creations, etc.—F. J. Furnivall, Prospectus of 
the New Shakespeare Soctety 

Indeed, bound having its primal 
meaning, it would be strange if it had 
not come to be used thus metaphor- 
ically. And its meaning is not ‘‘ de- 
termined, resolved,” as Mr. Bartlett 
says, but forced morally. It implies 
not so much intention as necessary 
action. I am bound to go is another 
form of I must go. Wherever, when- 
ever, and by whomsoever used, it is 
very good English. Boun (as used in 
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‘‘Tristram ”’) is glossed as ‘‘ ready,” 
and as being Anglo-Saxon, by Halli- 
well; but I can find no trace of any 


such word in Anglo-Saxon. Wedge- 
wood, much higher authority, says 
that it is buinn, the past participle of 
the old Norse verb dua, to prepare, set 
out, address, and thus means pre- 
pared, ready; and that when we say 
that a ship is bound for New York we 
mean that she is prepared for, ready 
to go to New York. Yes, but we 
meet ships in mid ocean bound for 
this or that port. Is it not more likely 
that we have here merely a very natu- 
ral use of bound (i. e., bind-ed), than a 
single relic of an old Norse verb? 

we are told, is ‘‘used in 
Georgia for brittle.” Yes, and in num- 
berless ot'1er places where English is 
spoken by people who don’t concern 
themselves much about ‘‘the diction- 
ary.” It is heard in England from 
north to south. Brickle is even given 
by Latham as the older form of drit- 
tle ; but this seems doubtful, although 
the sounds ¢ and ¢ have a tendency to 
into each other. The words, 
however, are used convertibly in our 
older literature. A brick has its name 
from its resembling or being thought 
to resemble a fragment, something 
broken or easy to break; and bree for 
broke (Anglo-Saxon, brecan, to break) 
may be casily found in old English 
literature. So brick means to break 
by pulling back, and in Kent to drick- 
en or to britten up the head—the word 
being pronounced in both ways indif- 
ferently—is to hold it up and back- 
ward. (See Halliwell’s ‘‘ Provincial 
Dictionary.”) This is another one of 
those many Americanisms which have 
been in use in England for a thousand 
years and more. 

To do brown. The appearance of 
this phrase, in a collection of Ameri- 
canisms, in the sense, to do to perfec- 
tion, is amazing. It is English slang 
a generation or two old, and although 
adopted ‘by us, never obtained such 
vogue here as in the mother country, 
where it was almost the commonest 
of all slang phrases. Tom Hood’s 


Brickle, 


pass 
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‘* Autumn,” each stanza of which ends 
with a double entendre, opens thus: 


Summer’s gone and over, 
Fogs are falling down; 

And with russct tinges 
Autumn's doing brown. 


Bug. ‘‘In England,” we are told, 
‘‘coleopterous insects are generally 
called beetles. Thus, May bug, June 
bug, etc. In England they are called 
beetles, and the word bug is restricted 
to the species found in bedding.” 
Mr. Bartlett is not alone in entertain- 
ing this notion; it is very common, 
With what reason the following ex- 
amples will show: 


Do not all as much, and more, wonder at God's 
rare workmanship in the ant, the poorest dug 
that creeps, as in the biggest elephant ?—2ogers, 
** Naaman the Syrian,” London, 1642, p. 74. 

Yet let me flap this duq with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings. 

— Pope. 

June bug—the green beetle. May bug— 
the brown cockchafer.—Peqq's ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
English Literature,” pp. 371 and 378. 

May beetle, the cockchafer, Oxon. 
called the May bug.—Halliwell, 
Provin. Dic.” 

I shall never be reconciled to fleas. The har- 
vest bug and gnat torment me sorely too.—John 
Bannister (letter), Memoirs by Adolphus, Vol. 11., 
p. 302. 

Insect bites. The harvest dug, which 
is a very minute tick of a brilliant crimson color, 
etc.— South's “Household Surgery,’ London, 1859, 
p. 118. 


It is also 
“ Arche. and 


We see above the very examples 
June bug and May bug given by Mr. 
Bartlett as Americanisms also given 
by Pegge as English. Trench (‘‘ On 
Dictionaries,” pp. 29, 30) gives the 


following passage: ‘*‘When wars 
broke out they crept out of their 


crannies like the cimici in the houses 
of Italy out of the rotten bedsteads ”; 
upon which he makes the following 
comment: ‘‘ Can I doubt that the ugly 
English equivalent of cimici had not 
yet obtained the name by which we 
know it now? The word, indeed, ex- 
isted, but not our present appropria- 
tion of it!” Trench seems not to 
have known the existence of such ex- 
amples of the use of the word in ques- 
tion as those given above. Bug means 
a cause of terror, of fright; and all 
beetles are so to women and children, 
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and even to many men. The cimict 
are terrors of the night. The English 
appropriation of bug to these is mod- 
ern, and, as we have seen, not uni- 


versal. It is merely more common in 


England than here. 
Buggy, meaning a kind of light 
wagon, is generally supposed to be 


peculiar to America, and is so given 
by Mr. Bartlett. Erroneously, how- 
ever. 

—bnut Villebecque prevailed upon Flora to 
drive with him to the race in a duggy he borrowed 
of the steward.— Disraeli, ** Coningsby," Chapter 
XLV. 

Five minutes later he added, ‘‘ You can order 
my buggy whenever you want to go anywhere.” 
—Bacon's ** First Innpressions in LHindostan,” 
Lon lon, 1837, Vol. 1., p. 132. 

I thought you always went out in the buggy.— 
Idem, Vol. 1., p. 37. 

——they agreed to put up their horse and buggy 
at some neighboring stables.—‘* Memoirs of 
Charles Youn7,”’ 1871, p. 21. 

I heard the word frequently used in 
England. 

The ‘‘craze’ for Americanism is il- 
lustrated on the same page of Bart- 
lett’s work on which bugzy appears by 
the appearance there of build up in its 
metaphorical sense of establish, and 
bull, in its stock-broking application, 
The former is supported by the follow- 
ing passage from Cooper’s ‘‘ Satans- 
toe”: ‘*In America the reader should 
know that everything is built. The 
priest builds up a flock; the specula- 
tor a fortune; the lawyer a reputation; 
and the landlord a settlement.” This 
is one of the many passages written 
by Mr. Cooper in his later years 
which do little credit to his knowledge 
and judgment. This use of build up is 
common among the best English speak- 
ers and writers. Indeed, it would be 
strange and unnatural if such a meta- 
phorical use of so common, so every- 
day, so homely a word as build had 
not been made, and had not come in- 
to general vogue. A corresponding 
use of the corresponding word exists 
in many other languages, if not in all. 
It is inevitable that it should be so. 
As to bull, to which I have already al- 
luded, Mr. Bartlett, after quoting a 
definition of it from Grose’s *‘ Slang 
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Dictionary,” naively adds: ‘‘ This de- 
scription corresponds pre- 
cisely with the bulls of Wall street, 
who speculate in stocks in the same 
manner! This is astounding. Bull 
as the name of the ‘*male cow” 
might be just as well reckoned among 
Americanisms, and a definition of it 
in a British dictionary of the English 
language might then be produced 
which would ‘‘correspond precisely ” 
to the use of the word in ‘‘ America”! 
The fact is that ‘* bull and bear” as 
slang stock-jobbing words are of Lon- 


. . . 


” 


don origin, and were in vogue on the 
London stock exchange before Wall 
street was heard of in Europe as a 
great financial centre. 

Catamount. This word, which is, 
like panther or painter (the latter being 
merely the former with the th hard), 
applied to several wild animals of the 
species Felis, is merely cat o’ mount, 
i. e., cat of the mountain, and is not 
an Americanism. 

For example, in the year 1548, when a cat of 
mount which came out of the forest of Orleans 
did infinitely endamage the county of Berry.— 
** World of Wonders," London, 1607, p. 9. 

Chirrup is much more commonly 
used in England than in the United 
States to mean light encouragement to 
horses and to children, and to express 
a light, gay, cheery manner of speech; 
and yet it is sect down among Ameri- 
canisms, and it does not appear in 
any British dictionary of the language. 
Why, it would be difficult to tell. 

Coal. There is a real but very 
subtle distinction between the use of 
this word in England and that which 
prevails in the United States. In Eng- 
land they say, put more coals on the 
fire; we, put on more coal. The plural 
form has the support of the usage of 
centuries. But the more modern and 
‘* American” form the 
more reasonable. We both say coals 
of fire, and speak of the coals in the 
fire. Of the substance in the mass we 
both speak as coal; 7. e., beds of coal. 
It seems, therefore, proper to speak of 
a mass of this substance as it is ina 
cellar ora scuttle also as coal, not coals, 


seems to be 
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A coal is a burning or burned out 
thing ; and of this, and not of the sub- 
stance to be burned, coa/s seems to be 
properly a plural form. 

Pretty considerably. There is hardly 
a phrase which is set down more posi- 
tively as an Americanism than this, or 
one which is the subject of more fre- 
quent gibes on the part of our British 
cousins. And yet it is used by Brit- 
ish writers of repute in past days and 
in the present. 

Don Manuel (a nobleman): Ah, how smooth 
the spark is! [aside]. Well, sir, I am pretty 
considerably glad to see you; but I hope you'll 
excuse me.—Cibber, ** She Wou’d and She Wou'd 
Not” Act IV., Se. 1. 

The party which believed in the eventual suc- 
cess of the South must have been pretty 
considerable.—W. M. Rosetti, “* Enalish Opinion 
onthe American War,’ Blackwood Ma7. 

The moment he was introduced to her instinct 
told her this, and she was pretty considerably an- 
noyed.--Jr. Kemp, London, 1866, Vol. 1., p. 103. 

Contraption, in the sense of contriv- 
ance, device, is, we are correctly told, 
a factitious word local in England. 
Why then is it reckoned among Amer- 
icanisms? I notice it also to remark 
that it has been contracted into the 
slang word of the day, trap, which is 
so commonly used in England, and 
somewhat used here, for asmall-wheel- 
ed vehicle. The latter does not imply 
any likeness to a rat-trap, which is as- 
sumed by many of those who use it, 
although the phrase ‘‘ rattle-trap” ap- 
plied to a broken-down vehicle would 


seem to support such an assumption. 
Creek applied to a brook or small 
stream is incorrect, and is an Ameri- 


canism. The word seems to have 
meant a small bay, bend, or crooked 
place in a river or any piece of water. 
The misapplication of the word in 
this country may be accounted for 
with probability. When the American 
shores were first visited by English- 
men, many indentations in them part- 
ly explored were supposed to be creeks, 
and were so named; but they were 
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really the broad mouths of small riv- 
ers. When these rivers came to be 
well known they still retained the 
names given them. This was particu- 
larly the case at the South, as may be 
seen by an examination of the map. 
Many small rivers having thus got the 
name of such and such a creek, the 
word was transferred to small rivers 
generally. This supposition is sup- 
ported by the following passages: 

But we found afterward that we need not take 
such pains for watcr; for a little higher up the 
creek where we were, we found the water /resh 
when the tide was out —Defoe, “ Robinson Cru- 
80e,** p. 25, ed. 1866. 

a little river—the creet.—Idem, p. 51. 

Great Cressingham, in the hundred of South 
Greenhoe, in the county of Norfolk, takes its 
name from a /lifile river or creek adjoining.— 
London Magazine, ** Parish Churches,” No. 16. 

Crevasse. As to this word, meaning 
a break in the embankment of a riv- 
er, used chiefly as to the lower Missis- 
sippi, it may be well to remark that 
Chaucer has *‘ It gan out crepe at some 
crevasse.” (‘* House of Fame,” Book 
IIl., viii., 167.) Crevasse and crevice 
are of course the same word, slightly 
varied in pronunciation. The French 
in Louisiana have left us the old French 
form of the word. 

Cuss is, we need hardly be told, ‘‘a 
vulgar pronunciation of the word 
curse,”’ but whether it is peculiar to 
America may be regarded as not quite 
Southey in one of his letters 
‘* Before I touch 


certain. 
(Vol. I., p. 412) says: 
anything serious let me take 
leave of this curst preface. (That epi- 
thet gains strength by being made 
a monosyllable; and I observe that 
when a woman ventures to use it she 
makes it half speaking, half 
spitting it out, like a cat’s anger),” 
etc. Now if cust is feminine English 
for cursed, cuss must be so-for curse. 
To calla man a ‘‘cuss,” however, is 
unquestionably American; and so is 
the not altogether valueless quality, 
pure cussedness, 
RicuarD Grant WGITE. 


more 
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WOMAN AND THE DRAMA. 


OMAN’S influence, wherever 
exercised in the world’s inter- 
ests, has invariably tended to good. 
Her personality has not only stimu- 
lated the object of her labor; it has 
also elevated and refined it, opening 
up new possibilities, and creating new 
avenues to excellence. It was she 
who taught by her example to the 
barbarian the creed of mercy, which 
** seasons justice.” In her name the 
bloody code became terrible, 
while over the cruel heart of the ty- 
rant has often shed the divine 
light of forgiveness, manifesting her 
influence by deeds of mercy and kind- 
ness. Her office has ever been to in- 
spire the hero with courage, to quick- 
en his temper to lofty emotions, and 
to hold the reward for his valor and 
tenderness in the priceless quality of 
her love. Over the darkest horrors 
of the feudal system she gives forth 
the only light which escapes from 
that era of ignorance and cruelty, in 
acts of mediation and _ tenderness 
which soften and melt the obdurate 
heart of the barbarous feudal sover- 
eign. The days of chivalry arise only 
as a manifestation of her growing in- 
fluence, and show to mankind a high- 
er purpose and a more noble career 
than that from which she had emanci- 
pated the nations. 

Sensibility and imagination are hers, 
the qualities which lead to high pur- 
poses and to progress. Finding a 
sphere for her own and the world’s 
improvement, where man had passed 
blindly over, these divine qualities afd 
her in applying to her new career the 
best means to attain the end. In her 
hours of ease shrinking and timid, 


less 


,? 
sine 


she rises to the heroic when called 
upon to suffer or to sacrifice. Seem- 


ingly formed for seclusion and retire- 
ment, she becomes bold and fearless 
when the occasion demands; and the 





nerves which quivered at an imagin- 
ary peril, are braced with unfinching 
firmness when the real crisis arrives. 
Her mission is to purify, to ennoble, to el- 
evate ; and wherever she becomes man’s 
fellow worker, that which she takes 
upon her to do is certainly improved 
in those directions. The avenues 
formerly were few by which she could 
independently influence the world, and 
prejudice and ignorance, for many cen- 
turies denying her claims to equality 
in the fields of labor with man, held 
back her growth, and retarded her ul- 
timate influence. Shining exceptions 
had forcibly burst the bonds which en- 
slaved the sex in all the ages; but 
it was not untii the latter part of the 
sixteenth century that woman could 
boldly demand a place by the side 
of man in other labors than those of 
the spinning-wheel, the plough, and 
the domestic hearth. Casting off the 
shackles which had bound her to bod- 
ily servitude, and spurning the law 
which chained her to the menial ser- 
vice of her master, she forced her way 
into literature; usual, the 
drama, which has ever been, not only 
the evidence, but the pioneer of all 


and, as 


civilizations, became the open door by 
which she made her entry upon the 
arena of thought. The patient fin- 
gers which kad woven the gorgeous 
tapestries adorning the palaces of 
kings could also grasp the pen, and 
carry into literature the influences 
of taste, culture, and a noble purpose, 
which sheuld refine and elevate while 
it instructed the world. She came at 
a happy time. Her advent was need- 
ed. The reaction after the strain of 
false piety which Puritanism had in- 
troduced was fatal to all decency, all 
morality. The spirit of bigotry which 
had overthrown free thought and all 
literature, with the divine right of 
kings, after closing the theatres, and 
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interdicting the immortal works of 
the great Elizabethan dramatists as 
impure and impious, for a score of 
years, had at last yielded to a new era 
whose riotous protest against the hy- 
pocrisy of the past was even worse for 


mankind than the evil it cast out. 
The very sources of thought were 
poisoned. License became the order 
of the day, and decency and purity of 
life were the scoff of the men of fash- 
ion, the jest of the court. With the 
opening of the theatres, a new litera- 
ture was created, a literature abound- 
ing in wit, but reeking with the filth 
which only could be agreeable to the 
wants of the age. The theatre of the 
time illustrated the culture and taste 
of its frequenters as truly as it has 
ever done; and even a brief examina- 
tion will show us the height to which 
public taste had attained. 

Before the death of Charles I., and 
even under the narrow policy of his 
father, the theatre still lived under 
the influence imparted to it by those 
immortal writers and actors who clus- 
tered at the feet of Elizabeth, and 
helped to make her reign so glorious. 
The examples of such an actor as Al- 
leyn, the companion and friend of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, the founder 
of Dulwich College—of such a gifted 
scholar and actor as Cartwright, who 
bequeathed books, paintings, and 
furniture to the same school—prove 
to us that the stage of the Elizabethan 
era had reached a position from which 
it was moving on to higher and no- 
bler planes of excellence. The actors 
were coadjutors of the great authors 
in improving the public taste, and 
the drama bade fair to rival the best 
days of the Grecian period, both in 
the quality of its literature and the 
aim of its existence. License of 
speech and freedom of expression had 
not yet been banished from the lips of 
men, and the influence of the days of 
woman’s enslavement was yet too 
strong; but compared with the Res- 
toration, the language of Elizabeth 
was purity and decency itself. 

The sparkling wit and exuberant 
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humor of the writers of that period 
atone in a measure for their free 
speech; they degenerate into license 
only in the riotous play of their bub- 
bling fancy, and the sprightly lan- 
guage of Benedict and Beatrice only 
now and then betrays the prevalent 
taste of the age, which would have 
resented license without wit, and re- 
jected mere suggestiveness of impuri- 
ty without the adornment of fancy. 
While yet the roots were fragile in the 
soil, they were torn up and cast aside 
by the violence of the tempest which 
swept over England, destroying not 
only all the fresh hope which had but 
newly sprung in the national heart of 
a vigorous and healthy literature, but 
sweeping away all landmarks and ob- 
literating alike the glorious and the 
inglorious past of England. In the 
dark night of Puritanism the stage 
was mute. The doors of the Globe 
and the Curtain theatres were closed, 
many of the actors serving either 
in the royalist army, like Mohun, 
or living from hand to mouth in spite 
of the law, furtively pursuing their 
vocation in the country houses of the 
great nobility. 


With the Restoration came the 
drama again. The theatres were 


opened, and once more the kings and 
queens of tragedy and comedy held 
their mimic reign. The form and 
structure of the new theatre were the 
same as the old, the one modelled 
upon the other. The stage was stilla 
dark and dirty space, ill lighted by 
a row of candles in front and at the 
sides. The scenery was as poor and 
meagre as that for which the Chorus 
in ‘* Henry V.”’ apologized fourscore 
years before in Shakespeare’s Globe, 
The parts of women were still taken 
by boy actresses, and Kynaston was 
at the same time the Ophelia and the 
Prince Hal of the theatre. The liter 
ature, however, was changed. The 
new era produced a whole volume of 
dramatists whose works immediately 
usurped the stage. The tragic bom- 
bast of Tamerlane replaced the trage- 
dy of passion and nature of the Eliza- 
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bethan age; while comedy, which re- 
flects the social habits and follies of 
the time, took on all the hues of the 
Restoration. As the people had so 
long denied themselves all healthy 
amuscment, so they now ran riot in 
the opposite direction. The court 
was the scandal of all decent people, 
and the stage became its mirror—no 
better, no worse, save that what might 
be suggestive or coarse from the lips 
of a boy actress became blasphemy or 
ouscenity when uttered by a Castle- 
maine or a Portsmouth. The play- 
house then was the resort of the wits 
and young sparks of the town, to 
which they adjourned after a parade 
in Green Park or a dinner at Will’s 
coffee house, to chat with each other 
during the scenes of a play, or disturb 
a performance by their interruptions 
of the players. They occupied places 
on the stage itself, and the actors 
were jostled by them when enterirg 
for a scene or in the midst of one. In 
a word, the uproar behind the foot- 
lights of the theatre must have great- 
ly disturbed the decorous represen- 
tation of tragedy or comedy. The 
ladies of who came to the 
play were masked, and would have 
blushed to be seen otherwise there; 
while a Sedley or a Rochester chatted 
aloud in the boxes in the midst of the 
ravings of Belvidera, or exchanged 
personalities with the orange giris of 
the pit while Betterton was uttering 
the splendid soliloquies of Hamlet. 
The representation of female charac- 
ters by women banished much of the 
indecorum of stage manners from pub- 
lic observation, and, while the change 
did little at first toward improving 
the morals of the stage or its litera- 
ture, it forced the evils into the shade, 
where they became less publicly offen- 
sive, and from which at last, in a 
purer era and thanks to the induence 
of women, tiey were banished entire- 
ly. It seems scarcely possible that the 
heroines of the Shakespearian drama 
could have been created at a time 
when there were no females to repre- 
sent them—that the great bard could 
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have borne to see the divine graces of 
his Ophelia, Imogen, Viola, or Desde- 
mona bodied forth by even so good a 
boy actress as a Noher or a Kynaston, 
who were the last and of the 
school; and it is hard for us to fancy 
how an audience could patiently en- 
dure such performances. Thus the 
stage was ready for a new departure 
in many branches. 

It came in the first place through 
the intervention of Davenant, who 
introduced woman to the stage, and 
was carried forward at one step in the 
life and work of Thomzs Betterton, 
gentleman, an actor who was {fitted 
by genius and character to be the re- 
former of the stage; who, in the midst 
of an age of corruption and licentious- 
ness, led a pure and studious life, ele- 
vated his art ineredibly in his fifty 
years of service, and died full of hon- 
while still in By his 
side stands the beautiful Miss Sander- 
son, who afterward became his wife— 
the idol of the stage, the glory of her 
name; one of the first of the actresses 
and one of the purest of women; a 
grand artist, a 
Ophelia became the type of her own 
fate, as died when her 
Hamlet, Betterton, had passed away, 
and one grave held both—the first 
lady and gentleman of the stage after 
the Restoration. In the same company 
were Miss Davies, a fine actress of 
tragic parts; Eiizabeth Barry, the 
‘* beautiful,” as she was called, and 
the generous rival of Mrs. Betterton; 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle, who lived to 
see Garrick. 

As soon as the barriers were thrown 
down which had kept woman from 
the stage, a line of gifted persons im- 
mediately usurped the throne, and 
developed new beauties in the text of 
the great dramatists. The field in 
whith sensibility and imagination, al- 
lied to beauty, could be displayed, 
had been at length discovered; and 
with a stroke all the old shackles 
which had bound her sex were cut 
away, and she freely rose to her new 
station, with the influence for good 


best 
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which had never abandoned her. A 
new royalty was given to her keeping. 
She who had so often directed the ac- 
tions of men in the court and the 
camp was now his rival in the domain 


of the intellect. At once it was seen 
that woman could’ write as well as 
act, and soon the field of imaginative 
literature was open to her, wherein 
she has since maintained her ground. 
Consider the career of some of these 
extraordinary women. Instantly com- 
mandiag the admiration of the town 
by their genius, either in tragedy or 
comedy, they soon attain to that influ- 
ence which affects the destiny of na- 
tions. A Mountfort charms at sixty, 
and leads her slaves captive by the 
double chain of beauty and talent. 
Moll Davies invades the palace by her 
matchless graces, disputing with a 
duchess upon the threshold of royal 
favor, and becomes the female head of 
a royal house, whose descendants are 
to-day among the proudest nobility of 
England. Nell Gwynne throws down 
her orange basket into the pit where 
she found it, leaps upon the stage as 
a queen of comedy, laughs her way 
into a people’s love and a monarch’s 
favor, founds Greenwich Hospital, es- 
tablishes a line of royal dukes, be- 
comes the last thought of a dying 
king, and at thirty-eight leaves a 
memory over which the angels weep 
when contemplating her possibilities 
in a better and purer age. The line 
is never broken. The grave closes over 
a Charles, a James, and a William, 
and the glorious reign of Anne is 
ushered in. The air becomes clearer, 
and we can see the dawn of that bet- 
ter day which was promised when 
woman first came to the stage. An 
Oldfield, a Cibber, a Bracegirdle pass 
before us, stately queens of tragedy; 
a Woffington and a Clive laugh at us 
through the mask of Letitia or the 
fan of Lady Betty Modish, and we are 
already far away from the days of 
Dryden and Etherege and Wycherley. 
Kitty Clive may weary the soul of 
poor Garrick by her caprice; Mrs. 
Cibber may cry and cozen by her 
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beauty and genius (for these grand 
creatures are capricious women still); 
but already is born a being who, hav- 
ing none of the traditions of a vicious 
past to hamper her—creature of a 
more decorous and decent age—will 
create anew the helpfulness of her sex, 
and carry still higher the standard 
under which she is enrolled, Already 
the Siddons is here, and the rustling 
of the robes of the tragic muse is 
heard as the laugh of Kitty Clive dies 
away and pretty Miss Bellamy goes 
into retirement. The stage, which re- 
flects its era, has been no worse than 
its time, and as the old eighteenth 
century passes into night, the dawn 
reveals a better hope for the incoming 
age. 

The comedy of wit and the drama 
of sentiment, which came in about the 
middie of the century, and supplanted 
the obscenity of the Restoration, gave 
way in its time before a revival whose 
influence is still felt by us. The di- 
rection of German inquiry toward the 
drama of Shakespeare, in the works 
of Lessing, Goethe, and the Schlegels, 
gave a new impetus and a new direc- 
tion to English thought, about the 
last quarter of the century 
French imitations and empty frivolity, 
lofty bombast and prurient sentimen- 
tality fell at once before the revival of 
those plays which, created in the 
birthplace of the romantic school, and 
reflecting the nature of man and his 
passions as no other drama since As- 
chylus and Euripides had done, will 
survive as long as English is spoken 
orread. As the leader and exemplar 
of this revival appeared David Gar- 
rick, who was destined to gain not 
only a present fame and fortune as his 
reward, but to reach a late posterity 
by his association with a revival which 
embraced a complete revolution in the 
thought of England. He was well 
fitted to bear the honors of such a 
task. A man of learning and of taste, 
a poet and dramatist as well as a great 
actor, the companion of the greatest 
wits and statesmen of time—a 
thoughtful, far-seeing man of business 
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as well—he appears as the very fittest 
champion of the new task. Under 
his guidance, at last, the sensibility 
and imagination of gifted women like 
the Pritchards, Bellamy, and Cibber, 
find a sphere of expression in the char- 
acters of Shakespeare, too long ban- 
ished from the stage. Clothed at last 
in befitting and appropriate costume, 
the magic of their beauty, the tender- 
ness of their expression, the delicacy 
of their representation, placed these 
heroines, the Ophelia, the Beatrice, 
the gentle Viola, where they still re- 
main, at the summit of ideal charac- 
terization. The girlish passion of Ju- 
liet-—whose soul reflected the purity 
of childhood—was presented with all 
its creator’s purpose, in the hands of 
Mrs, Cibber; the hoydenish Rosalind 
wore her doublet and hose in a ‘** man- 
nish fashion” under the smile of a 
Jordan, and Imogen lived at last in 
the mirror of Bellamy’s genius. How 
would Shakespeare have rejoiced over 
such grand realizations of his fancy! 
Succeeding to the curule chair of Da- 
vid Garrick, ‘‘whose death eclipsed 
the gayety of nations,” came the Kem- 
bles—a family whose line is not yet 
extinct. They furnished a grand 
chapter to stage history, and lifted 
their art still higher than they found 
it. The foreign drama caught the in- 
fection of the time, and Talma on the 
French stage rivalled Garrick and the 
Kembles on the English. In Mrs. Sid- 
dons the grand heroines of Shake- 
speare found a worthy interpreter. In 
her hands new beauties were added to 
Lady Macbeth, to Volumnia, and other 
stately heroines of the tragic school. 
A woman of strong character herself, 
pure and lofty of nature, she carried 
into her art all her vigor of intellect, 
all the culture of the higher mental 
qualities, and her performances were 
marked by the evidences of thought 
and the temperament of a stainless 
womanhood. 

A pure literature found a pure rep- 
resentative. The impure lives and 


the gross manners of the Restoration, 
which had defiled the court and the 
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stage, had passed away, and a nobler 
and better condition had arisen. 
Henceforward the heroines of the the- 
atre were to be judged by the standard 
of a Siddons, not only in talent, but in 
character, and an O'Neil, an Ellen 
Tree, a Miss Warner, and a Charlotte 
Cushman became the inheritors of both 
these qualities. Under these distin- 
guished women, the drama, voicing 
the sentiment of a healthy civilization, 
moved upward in its lofty mission. 
To show how the last named of 
these royal souls carried out her share 
of the task allotted to her is the ob- 
ject of this essay, a labor at once of 
love and justice to a departed friend 
and a great woman. Touching only 
upon the salient points of her career, 
it will not be necessary to enter into 
details or statistics. The difficulties 
of her early life developed to their ut- 
most all the higher qualities of Char- 
lotte Cushman’s nature. Born of a 
family which had no wealth to bestow, 
she saw early the necessity of mapping 
out her own future. Having a fine 
voice and a robust physique, with a 
natural taste, she soon devoted herself 
to music, looking hopefully through 
her years of preparatory labor to the 
time when she might take her place 
among the queens of the lyric stage. 
In this purpose she was destined to 
fail. Her loss of voice at the critical 
moment of trial for ever closed that 
avenue to fame. Nothing daunted by 
her first failure, which involved all 
the care of her many years of study, 
she dashed away her tears and sought 
another path by which her fortunes 
might advance. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself in a kindred art, and as 
Lady Macbeth Charlotte Cushman, 
taking advantage of such dramatic 
training as she had obtained inciden- 
tally to her musical instruction, step- 
ped for the first time before the public 
whose service she was destined to live 
and die in. Her success was immedi- 
ate. Her physique assisted her great- 
ly in the physical requirements of the 
character, and it was evident that she 
possessed a quick and observing mind, 
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would seize and retain the 
knowledge which was yet necessary 


which 


for her advancement. Her face was 
plain, but of a noble expression; her 
form tall and elastic, her gait majes- 
tic. The loss of her singing voice 
had not robbed her of the vocal power 
necessary for stage purposes, and her 
musical instruction and nice taste had 
educated her ear to the proper modu- 
lation and economical use of that pow- 
er which remained. Of a nervous, ac- 
tive temperament, her acting was of 
the restless type. Repose she never 
attained to, nor seemed to desire. 
When reproached by a friend for her 
constant action, which defied repose, 
she replied that Siddons was so beau- 
tiful of feature that she could well be 
content to stand still and be gazed at. 
But it was not so with herself; she 
must occupy the eye with action and 
movement, for if she were still, her 
beauty would suffer from criticism and 
half her influence be lost. 

She shared with her fellow actors in 
her early career all the vicissitudes of a 
public service. She became initiated 
into a love for her art by the trials 
through which she passed to conquer 
success, and like a true artist scorned 
to take a short cut in the hope of es- 
caping some necessary drudgery, or 
seem to be that which she was not. 
Superficial she could never become. 
Her of nature 
through all her dramatic work, and 
her womanhood penetrated and warm- 
ed into sympathetic fervor the picture 
which she painted. It was impossible 
that she could do anything with half 
a mind; her whole soul was at all times 
enlisted in her labor. She was sur- 
rounded, happily, by a body of gifted 
actors, at the beginning of her career, 
from whom she could learn all the tra- 
ditions of her art. Then she inherit- 
ed, in a direct line, all that had been 
contributed by the richly-endowed be- 
ings who had preceded her. She 


earnestness shone 


learned eagerly all that they could 
teach, and added new parts to her re- 
pertoire so rapidly that her indastry 
became no less remarkable than her 
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ability. It was well for her that she 
was not deaf to the advice of those 
who counselled her to go slowly and 
surely up each grade of her profession, 
Thus she escaped the humiliation of 
retracing any step once taken. 

It was not long before she had 
passed over all the toilsome steps 
which lead to the summit. She filled 
in a few years important first positions 
in the leading theatres of New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Her 
rivals were numerous, and they pos- 
sessed advantages which she lacked 
in feature and in person. She over- 
topped them all, and proved that 
these are only accessories, not essen- 
tials of the art—that industry and 
perseverance, allied to mind and char- 
acter, will accomplish the end far more 
quickly than unassisted beauty or in- 
fluence. At an early age she was ad- 
mitted into the Park theatre in New 
York asa leading actress. That thea- 
tre then held a rank and exercised an 
influence which were superior to those 
of any other in the country; and the 
excellence of its actors, the discipline 
of its management were acknowledged 
with pride by all professionals. Here 
she met with the higher influences of 
her profession. She fell under the 
instruction of a gentleman like Peter 
Richings, one of the greatest of the 
old stage managers, and here she was 
subjected to the critical judgment of 
the best writers of the land. She 
passed the ordeal triumphantly, rising 
still higher and higher as the years 
went on. 

Her experience with Mr. Macready 
beganhere. That extraordinary man, 
whose career was not unlike her 
own, became immediately interested 
in the gifted woman who support- 
ed him. He had attained his 
position in the old world against 
difficulties which would have appalled 
With little of graco 
to assist—tall and gaunt in form, with 
a voice of unprepossessing quality, an 
expression of harshness peculiar to his 
nature, a temper morose and sullen— 
he had by his extraordinary persever- 


own 


less heroic souls. 
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ance and industry overcome and sur- 
passed such rivals as Kean, Vanden- 
hoff, and Young—men who possessed 
all that he lacked. He scorned indul- 
gence; he thrust aside all the obstacles 
in his path, and at last stood alone at 
the head of the English stage, the 
centre of a band of adoring followers, 
the idol of a select social circle, the 
founder of a school, and the pillar of 
the contemporaneous drama. The re- 
markable additions made to the vol- 
ume of dramatic literature during the 
lifetime of Mr. Macready were mainly 
due to his influence. He assisted and 
encouraged the writers of his time, 
and they rewarded him with a series 
of characters rivalling in number those 
of Betterton, and excelling them in 
their quality. He inaugurated the 
school of patient study, and exploded 
the theory which indolence has always 
set up in favor of untutored genius, 
that because an Edmund Kean, bring- 
ing a divine spark from heaven, set 
aside all modelsand scorned the tram- 
mels of use and tradition, every feeble 
imitator of his faults must exhibit 
the same lofty disregard; but they 
were not all Keans, and the plodding 
actor who made nature his study, and 
exhausted all appliances for his im- 
provement, soon left the genius far in 
the rear. 

His influence upon his time was 
remarkable, and upon the kindred 
spirit of Charlotte Cushman the rev 
elation of his art fell like a message 
ofinspiration. She always maintained 
that she had groped in the darkness 
until she met Mr. Macready and learned 
his methods. She now followed his 
example in laboriously seeking in 
every character she played the nicer 
shades of meaning, the fugitive im- 
pressions which elude the superficial 
scholar; and tracing in every line for 
purpose and plan, she brought to her 
performances a harmony and complete- 
ness which have never been surpassed. 
Applying these principles to the study 
of her great work, she gave Lady 
Macbeth new intensity, and developed 
new beauties in the realization of that 
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extraordinary character. Until the era 
of foreign importation, when it was 
still the fashion to admire the pro- 
ducts of our own institutions and soil, 
this performance of hers occupied the 
first place in public esteem. The ap- 
proach of age, and the weakness 
which comes of disease, never impair- 
ed the majesty of this work, and to 
the last she was the grestest Lady 
Macbeth of her age. 

Glancing over the governing periods 
of her life, the most important event 
which occurred about the time now be- 
ing considered was her visit to Eng- 
land. She had gained all that herown 
country could give of honor or profit, 
and it was then the custom for the art- 
ist to seek a fresh stamp from a foreign 
mint. She was also encouraged by 
Macready to make the trip. He fore- 
saw the success in waiting for her there, 
where all the traditions of her art were 
cradled. This was her only influence 
outside of her own breast. But she 
had a friend in that indomitable will 
which never counselled wrongly or 
rashly. Poor and unknown, she ar- 
rived in the great city of London, 
where she had come to claim a place 
among her kindred in her art. Since 
the death of Siddons and O'Neil, no 
such tragic actress had challenged at- 
tention, or filled the places of those 
regal heroines. Ellen Tree had aban- 
doned tragedy to assist in the ad- 
vancement of her husband’s fame, and 
Mrs. Warner had only a partial claim 
to greatness. The debt which the 
new land had contracted when the 
mother country gave to her a Cooke, a 
Vandenhoff, and all those great actors 
of the beginning of the century, was 
about to be repaid in the person of 
our first great actress of native growth. 
The attempt was hazardous—failure 
almost inevitable; the reward of suc- 
cess, the throne of the tragic muse 
where Siddons had sat. The spirit of 
Charlotte Cushman rose to the height 
of her position, and she chose wisely 
the modest plan of opening in a sup- 
port to Mr. Forrest, then about to be- 
gin his second engagement in London. 
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She stood by him when he breasted 
the storm of abuse which the friends 
of Macready had prepared, and before 
which he was forced to bow. The re- 
ception overwhelmed him, and he 
gave up his engagement abruptly, 
leaving the opportunity to Charlotte 
Cushman of a distinct engagement, 
which she instantly seized upon, ap- 
pearing as Bianca in ‘‘ Fazio,” and 
achieving an immediate success. The 
house was crowded. Fashion jostled 
against democracy for places, and the 
wit and the critic, the beauty and the 
fop, the old play-goer and the new, 
the lover of Macready and his enemy, 
were mingled in that vast throng upon 
whose decision hung the fate of Char- 
lotte Cushman. Only those who have 
realized it can conceive the heartsick- 
ness, the fearful hope, the hunger of 
the soul on such occasions as this. 
All the study of a life has led up to 
this one night—all the supports of the 
future rest upon it. In distant homes 
dependent hearts are beating with anx- 
iety and fear, for their fate also hangs 
upon this chance; while the higher as- 
pirations for power as a means of 
good, for place as a step from which 
a great art may be still further ad- 
vanced, animate the courage, and, the 
first thrill of fear over, sustain the 
sinking heart. 

The journals of the time and 
living witnesses have declared that 
the vast audience was thrilled by 


the acting of Miss Cushman. She 
had reathed the summit of her 
hopes. The accepted head of her 


profession in both countries, she could 
now enjoy the fruits of her years of la- 
bor. She played a round of her great 
characters, and for many weeks filled 
the theatre with Lady Macbeth, Ro- 
meo, Katherine, and Meg Merrilies. 
In the latter play she found a charac- 
ter which will for ever be associated 
with her name. Out of a sketch she 
created a rounded, complete picture, 
and one which she never ceased touch- 
ing and embellishing to the end of 
her life. Glancing hastily over the 
remainder of her career, she is found, 
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on her return to her own country, 
playing remarkably successful engage- 
ments and amassing a rapid fortune, 
which she showed much wisdom in in- 
vesting. To the last her qualities 
never failed her. Her performances 
always partook of the best that was 
in the woman herself. She never 
spared herself, or slighted her work, 
and she died almost in harness, pre- 
paring new work, new plans, which 
she was destined never to fulfil. 

The public career of Charlotte Cush- 
man is thus hastily set down without 
detail or elaboration, and this part of 
her work may now be briefly summed 
up. She came from a life of seclusion 
and retirement into an active and en- 
grossing profession. Her antecedents 
were not of the stage; she had no in- 
fluences to push her fortunes save 
those which God had given her. She 
became an actress at a time when it 
Wus necessary to do something more 
than carry expensive costumes upon 
an attractive body,and wander through 
a play the subject only of the lorgnette 
and the eyeglass. She found her 
place at once. The vigor of her intel- 
lect, the true, earnest nature of the 
woman, fitted well into an art which 
demands study as the price of its 
matchless rewards; and she grasped 
all the possibilities before her with a 
steadfast hand, never shrinking from 
duty, never looking back from the 
plough. She left the better 
than she found it, though not so 
thickly settled by workers like herself. 
In an age when temptations to wealth 
were many as the reward of degrading 
her art, she preserved her name pure 
and unstained. Her influence upon 
the time has been felt in the better 
taste which is apparent to all who 
study the drama’s history, in the re- 
spectful attention which is paid to 
the illustration of the great dramatic 
authors, and in a more exalted sphere 
of usefulness which her example pre- 
sented to her fellows. She passed 
from the stage to the platform, and 
scholars delighted to listen to the 
tones of that voice which had glad- 
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dened them on the stage, now weak- 
ened by age, indeed, but still mellow 
and expressive. She left the stage a 
memory which it can never afford to 
part with; and the name of Charlotte 
Cushman will rank always with the 
great women of the past—a pride and 
an incentive. 

Her domestic life was passed in 
an atmosphere of usefulness and affec- 
tion. She was the support and joy 
of her family as well as its pride. 
Giving up all prospect of married hap- 
piness at an early age, she became 
the staff and support, the head of an 
adopted race, upon which she lavish- 
ed a mother’s tenderness. She lived 
for many years in Rome, where her 
cottage became proverbial for open- 
handed hospitality to all her country- 
men, and the Mecva of all artists, 
Here the genial nature which never 
left her shone out in an undisturbed 
flow of happiness to all studying art 
at the fountain head of inspiration. 
Among the ruins of that great city she 
found her recreation in deeds of mer- 
cy and kindness. Her name became 
a household word with all travellers 
from her own country; and when the 
disease which at last carried her off 
was first discovered, the sympathy 
which was extended to her from all 
degrees of people testified to her fame 
and influence. To those whe were 
permitted to know her well, there was 
a sweetness, a gentleness, a soft wo- 
manliness about her which the world 
never suspected, which judged her 
only by her public performances. She 
had learned much from books, but 
more from men, and she possessed a 
remarkable facility of expression by 
which her knowledge became avail- 
able. She was well informed on all 
public matters, and invariably felt a 
deep interest in the prosperity of her 
country. She bad that unusual readi- 
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ness of speech and repose of thought 
which enabled her upon meeting ay 
friend or acquaintance to begin the 

conversation appropriately, govern its 
progress easily, and close it without 

leaving anything unsaid which she 
would wish to have spoken. She suf- 
fered acutely for years from a disease 

which required constant nursing, and 

she exhibited patience and fortitude 

in carrying her sorrow. She was sup- 
ported for years by the companion- 
ship of a friend who survives her, and 

whose devotion is a testimony to the 

winning and attractive character of 

her lost friend. She amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, which she bequeath- 

ed to the children of her adopted son, 

making at the same time thoughtful 
provision for other loved ones, 
es of property and shrinkages in values 
made her more saving as age came on, 
but she never deserved the name of 
miser. With an hand for all 
cases of true charity, she had the 
sense and the courage to discriminate 
between the deserving and the unde- 
serving. Her companions were always 
of her own high standard. She rank- 
ed among her intimate friends the 
highest and noblest in the land, and 
thus lifted her profession into its pro- 
per atmosphere. She was a Christian 
woman, and devoutly believed in a 


Loss- 


open 


future reward. The quiet and un- 
eventful character of her domestic 
history is its highest praise. The 


disease against whose advances she 
had struggled for years, at length 
conquered her. From her native city, 
whence so many years before she had 
gone out into life to do battle and to 
conquer, she went out into that other 
life which is the recompense of this— 
laid down the burden of her cares, 
and, surrounded by her loving friends, 
passed on to her reward. 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

















\ E are in south side Virginia; in 
the very centre of the great 
tobacco-belt, and of the negro popu- 
lation of Virginia. In this cluster of 
counties there were, in 1860, two ne- 
grees to one white man. The aspect 
of the country is, to the visitor from 
Europe, forlornly ragged. Yet, if he 
is a close observer, he will still see 
signs, not to be mistaken, of the high 
and advancing wave of agricultural 
prosperity and wealth which was ris- 
ing here up to 1861. Here are the 
vast fields, once obviously well tilled 
and enclosed, now lying in common; 
the remains of almost gigantic systems 
of drainage in the vaileys now lapsing 
into marshes; the substantial and 
extensive barns for the housing and 
curing of tobacco, not aggregated into 
a great ‘‘steading,” as on a British 
farm (for the reason that the fires used 
in drying the crop made this too haz- 
ardous), but dotted over the great 
fields, built at great expense, but now 
rotting down; and the ample villa-like 
homesteads, suggestive of the most 
liberal housekeeping, now ignorant of 
paint and repairs since 1860. To the 
philanthropic visitor perhaps the 
most significant mark is what strikes 
one at every turn. The former cot- 
tages of the laborers, usually near the 
‘* great house,” and usually pleasing 
and substantial, are now almost uni- 
versally empty, with roofs tumbling 
in; while the negro families, with a 
few exceptions, following their own 
eager craving for independence, are 
seen in new homes, dotted about in 
the most miserable and remote ridge: 
and pine barrens, mere cabins or 
shanties, constructed of the most 
wretched and perishable timber and 
clay. The landowners speak to a 
man, and not ostentatiously, of a dire 
poverty among their own white fami- 
lies, and a poverty still more dire 
among the freedmen. No one can 
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take a home view of the people with- 
out being convinced that their state- 
ment is true. 

The intelligent reader at a distance 
will probably feel, as we did at first, 
somewhat incredulous as to this re- 
sult. He will perhaps say, ‘‘ Impov- 
erishing causes have been at work, we 
well know, but why should there be 
this continuance of deep prostration? 
The Southern people represent their 
country as, in the main, orderly. 
Civilized pursuits, at least in Virginia, 
are not hindered by organized mur- 
der, arson, or plunder. The negro 
slaves have passed quietly, and, we 
suppose, happily into the state of a 
hireling peasantry. The traders of 
Richmond represent the tobacco crop 
as having reached two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the volume of the ante-bel- 
lum crop. While, then, we can under- 
stand that the section has lost much, 
we cannot see that it should remain 
so desperately poor.” This doubt we 
will endeavor to answer. 

To see the justice of our answer, we 
must apprehend the character of the 
negro. In Virginia, at least, he is 
not a truculent or turbulent being; 
he is a born dependent, affectionate, 
unenterprising, prodigal, improvident, 
and indolent. He feels altogether 
kindly toward his ‘‘ old master,” ob- 
viously not dreaming that he has any 
social wrongs to avenge in him; and 
while eager to ‘‘keep house,” or be 
domestically independent, still look- 
ing to ‘‘old master” for support and 
help in everything except his religion 
and politics. These he takes from no 
other source than the ‘‘scalawag.” 
The dearest delight of his heart is to 
be immethodical; the greatest cruelty, 
in his apprehension, is an employer 
who is ‘‘pertickler.” To live by 
shifts; to be bound to exercise no fore- 
sight; to be bound to nothing for 
many days ahead—this is his idea of 
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liberty. While not violent nor bloody, 
his conscience is very feeble about 
misdemeanors, As an independent 
farmer or mechanic he is always ** be- 
hind times,’’ always out of joint with 
his own work, always thriftless, al- 
ways doing the little work he under- 
takes at the wrong season. 

Now, let the reader represent to 
himself a Virginian estate of seven hun- 
dred or one thousand acres, up to the 
time of the forced emancipation well 
enclosed and thoroughly tilled, under 
the organized labor and capital of the 
plantation system, and yielding to the 
laborers a liberal subsistence, and to 
the owner a handsome income. The 
change comes. The dozen negro fam- 
ilies leave their former homes in search 
of independence, and struggle hither 
and thither. The result is, that in 
place of the village of a dozen cot- 
tages, right under the master’s eye, 
there are now a dozen cabins sprin- 
kled around the worst margins of for- 
est ridges, in the rear of the estaic, a 
mile from the ‘‘great house.” The 
county is one of ample spaces, many 
of them curtained with forests. 1e 
orderly population is very scanty, and 
utterly inadequate to anything like a 
local police. To watch the pilfering 
all the time in this extended country, 
interspersed with forest and coppice, 
is simply impossible. But these lazy, 
improvident families, all now house- 
holders on their own responsibility, 
are perpetually out of bread, out of 
meat, out of fuel, out of any imagina- 
ble necessary of housekeeping. Of 
course the resort is to the adjoining 
landholder’s field or flock. <A pig or 
a lamb disappears. The trees of the 
orchard are stripped of the half ripe 
fruit. ‘*‘A mess of roasting ears” is 
so neatly slipped from the stalks of 
maize that the loss is not realized un- 
til gathering time. At adead hour of 
the night a box or barrel is taken to 
the wheat field, the sheaves are neatly 
whipped over the edge, so as to beat 
out the heaviest grain, and then so 
methodically replaced in the shock 
that no disturbance is suspected until 
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the deficient yield in threshing opens 
the farmer’s eyes. The young tobac- 
co plants, the vital source of the crop, 
are, at a critical time, stolen from the 
beds and transplanted into the freed- 
man’s little field, where identification 
is impossible. It must be known that 
these tobacco beds for sprouting the 
seed, of very limited extent, must 
usually be in the bosom of a forest to 


escape insects, and receive virgin 
mould and shelter. As the maize 


hardens in late autumn, many a toll is 
taken from the cry stalks by adroitly 
clipping the best ears from the shock, 
so that the owner finds every third 
stalk, and this the stoutest, bearing 
only a simulacrum of an ear. Is fire- 
wood needed when the thriftless fam- 
ily of the freedman is ‘‘caught nap- 
ping” byasnowstorm? There is the 
planter’s ‘‘ back pasture fence” near 
by; it is a mile from master’s house 
and eye, but only a hundred yards 
from the freedman’s shanty; it runs 
probably through a forest dell; a doz- 
en ‘‘fence rails” can be ‘‘toated” 
away with absolute impunity; and 
they make the best of fuel. Well, 
the absence of one panel is revealed, a 
few days after, by the planter’s ob- 
serving that the flock of sheep, or the 
herd of cattle, are absent from their 
pasture. Where are they? How did 
they escape? He examines his fence, 
and finds the outiect. Now, he must 
leave his field work, and take a horse 
from the harness (for there are no long- 
er mere pleasure horses), to ride over a 
forest country and seek the strayed 
animals. Any freedman he meets will 
chat, with the most affectionate sym- 
pathy, about the object of his search, 
and give him what random news he 
has of them. After one or two days 
they are found, but a heifer, or a half 
dozen lambs are gone, to be heard of 
no more. Does one say, ‘‘ Well, the 
loss of a dozen fence rails in a country 
abounding in timber will not bank- 
rupt aman’? No. But the loss of two 
days’ work, and of the cattle, is seri- 
ous. When these losses and annoy- 
ances reach that grade where they eat 
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up all possible clear profits of the 
rearing of stock, of course the sensible 
man ceases to rear them. This is 
what has virtually taken place in the 
tobacco region. Only that minimum 
of cattle is kept which is essential to 
the poorest housekeeping, and sheep 
are almost unknown. Another cause 
for the cessation of sheep husbandry 
is the freedman’s dog. To have near- 
ly as many useless, starveling curs as 
children is one of the most valued 
signatures of his freedom. The dep- 
redations of these have made an end 
of this branch of domestic economy, 
once quite extensive and profitable in 
this region, 

These losses are, in detail, mostly 
of a petty nature. True, but the 
reader must remember that in order 
to destroy any productive industry, it 
is not necessary to destroy its total 
results, If such a portion of them is 
destroyed as exactly extinguishes the 
nett profits, the sole motive of the in- 
dustry is annihilated. Again, petty 
attacks, repeated often enough, over- 
whelm the strongest. A fly is but an 
insect, almost infinitely smailer than 
ahorse. But there is a noted prairie 
in Texas where the horse flies are so 
numerous and voracious that the 
strongest horse that passes by day 


dies as certainly as though shot 
through by a cannon ball. Another 


‘remark must be made: it is not neces- 
sary to argue that freedom has pro- 
duced or caused thievish principles in 
the negro. Probably he is, morally, 
what he was in 1865. But the fee- 
bleness of principle which then char- 
acterized him is now subject to novel 
temptations. The license, the idle- 
ness, the unwonted tax of providing 
for his own family, the stress of hun- 
ger, create a strain on his weak con- 
science never felt before. The genial 
climate, the facility of picking up the 
wretched living with which he is con- 
tent, the absence of effective police 
(impossible by reason of the paucity 
of the order-sustaining class and the 
secrecy of the wide forest country), 
the total want of system of living, all 
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combine to leave these influences un- 
checked. Could a close pvulice and 
an exact system of employment, like 
that of Europe, be brought to bear, 
shutting this peasantry up closely to 
the sharp alternative steady work, the 
jail, or starvation, the negroes might 
become as useful a hiring laboring 
élass as any other. But then it is 
manifest to an observer on the spot 
that our European system of labor 
would be, to the negro, a servitude 
more onerous and grinding than the 
one he has escaped. It is a far 
greater hardship to him to be made to 
foresee and to govern himself than to 
be governed. We hear the frequent 
remark that there is much less petty 
theft than in the first years of the 
emancipation. We should be glad to 
hail this as a proof of moral improve- 
ment in the freedmen. We fear it is 
rather indicative of this result: that 
property owners, taught by hard ex- 
perience, have ceased to attempt to 
have the stealable things. There are 
almost no sheep, swine, or little cat- 
tle. The few seen are kept rigidly 
about the white homestead. Tillage 
is contracted to a few in-ficlds lying 
closely under the master’s eye. All 
the little husbandries, so important in 
the aggregate to social and private 
wealth, are surrendered as furnishing 
the especial prey of the pilferers; and 
the energies of the planters are mainly 
centred on acrop of tobacco, which, 
on the act of detaching it from the 
soil, can be placed in a strong barn, 
under lock and key. 

Now, to understand how nearly 
these incidents come to pronouncing 
the death doom of agriculture, or at 
least of agricultural progress, one 
must remember the practical verdict 
so fully rea hed by the American ag- 
riculturists of all sections alike. That 
verdict is that tillage does not pay. 
(There are exceptions in the form of 
truck farming near large cities, or of 
fertile alluvial lands of special desira- 
bleness, like the great corn bottom of 
the Scioto in Ohio.) The correctness 
of the verdict that tillage in America 
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leaves no margin for profit is seen in 
the testimony of ten thousand practi- 
cal men in the Middle States. They 
tell us that the only increase they gain 
is upon their live stock. It is seen in 
the steady recession of tillage through- 
out the old Middle States, until, wita 
the exceptions named, it has reached 
its minimum. The same thing is true 
in south side Virginia. Tillage will 
not bear the burdens of taxation, in- 
terest, and the wages of hireling la- 
bor. The planters must learn by a 
hard experience the same truth which 
the grain producers of Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have already learned. 
The large tobacco crop still raised 
does not lift the burden of poverty off 
the country, because, with heavy tax- 
ation and hireling labor, each pound 
of tobacco has cost a pound and a 
quarter to produce it. Still, it is the 
ste..e; it sells always in the market 
for cash; it is the best tillage crop the 
people understand, und ‘‘it is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks.” When 
the shrewd Middle States farmer con- 
vinced himself that tillage would not 
pay, he saved himself by resorting to 
live stock. Two circumstances hedge 
the way of the south side farmer from 
tinis resort. One is, that the soil and 
climate are uncongenial for the grass- 
es; the other is the presence of the 
freedman and the freedman’s dog. 
These make the sheep to the ex-plant- 
er forbidden fruit, although they are 
precisely the live stock to which his 
mild climate, extensive spaces, and 
thin herbage expressly point. 

Thus far we have described traits 
of the negro which partake of a crimi- 
nal character. There are other fea- 
tures of his occupancy as an equal on 
the soil not morally so dark, but equal- 
ly destructive of industrial progress. 
In many neighborhoods the freedman 
must be accepted as a farm tenant, or 
the lands must revert to bush. While 
not all freedmen by any means are ei- 
ther lazy or pilferous (numerous and 
honorable exceptions exist), another 
rule holds good so universally as to 
require no exception: they are all 
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thriftless cultivators. Their plough- 
ing is of the shallowest and poorest; 
their manuring is nil; their crop man- 
agement a uniform series of bad make- 
shifts; their farm animals the most 
wretched imaginable; their utensils 
infallibly out of order; their whole 
treatment the very perfection of land 
killing. This seems, with the slight- 
est exceptions, a curious fatality. 
One shall find the picture as true, usu- 
ally, of him who was head ploughman 
twelve years ago to one of the magni- 
ficent planters, and was practicaliy 
trained to the use of the finest imple- 
ments and to processes as serviceable 
as those of Buckinghamshire or Fife- 
shire, as of the poor black drudge 
who belonged to the hoe gang of a 
scrub ridge farm. Aspiration fer 
thoroughness and perfection of work 
the African knows not, when left to 
himself. The easiest, most shuffling 
way is the one that suits him best. 
Hence, many an estate fruitful fifteen 
years ago is already ‘‘skinned” by 
negro tenants. Yet the unfortunate 
owner has no other alternative than 
the negro tenant, or the return of the 
forest. 

The mischief resulting from the in- 
corrigible heedlessness of his charac- 
ter finds an illustration far more mo- 
mentous than one living in a populous 
farming region can easily realize in the 
matter of forest fires. All farm enclo- 
sures are of wood! The negro teamster 
going to market with his mite of tobac- 
co encamps by the roadside, under 
the sheiter of the wood, and in the 
morning wends his way utterly indif- 
ferent to the fire he had built (of 
stolen fence rails). The March winds 
spread the flames; and in this country 
of forests strewn with dry leaves and 
covered with extensive fields of dry 
sedge the fire thus begun may well 
travel! ten miles before it is arrested. 
Or the same result comes from the 
brush heap kindled by the freed- 
man on his little ‘‘new ground.” 
Thus it often happens that on pretence 
of clearing a beggarly patch, which 
never yields five dollars’ worth of pro- 
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duce, fires are heedlessly started which 
consume one or two or three hundred 
thousand of parcels of wooden fence. 
During a dry March or April the 
nightly horizon is sometimes illumi- 
nated in two or three quarters by rival 
conflagrations, which sweep, broad- 
ening as they go, across a whole coun- 
ty; and not only do they sometimes 
consume barns, but threaten the most 
permanent dwellings, and on one oc- 
casion the worshippers of a large 
church had to turn out on the Sabbath 
to protect the premises of the exten- 
sive literary institution near which we 
write from a danger which began in a 
negro’s ‘‘patch” some miles away. 
The result is not only the loss of enclo- 
sures which cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, but the utter despera- 
tion of landowners concerning the 
keeping of their farms enclosed. Thus 
one shall see whole counties lying 
common, with what crops remain, and 
even orchards unenclosed, Of course 
this has raised another insuperable ob- 
stacle to stock husbandry; for in so 
sparse a county as the region of which 
we treat the French system of hus- 
bandry without fences is Utopian. 
The majority of landowners will tell 
you that they never expect to enclose 
again, having neither funds nor mate- 
rial for the purpose. 

Ancther trait of the African charac- 
ter is his inability to exercise a steady 
and firm parental restraint. He can- 
not rear his own children. Hence the 
youths grow up insubordinate and in- 
dolent. When to this are added the 
intoxicating influences to which they 
are subjected, the vain hopes of they 
know not what, it is not surprising 
that the growing generation shouid be 
found less laborious than the middle- 
aged negro. These, reared under the 
discipline of bondage, still retain 
something of their industrious planta- 
tion habits. Hence we find that pru- 
dent business men, in employing la- 
bor, usually eschew young freedmen 
and seck the middle-aged. But a 
more significant evidence is found in 
the bitter complaints of the black pa- 
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rents themselves, who, with common 
voice, say, ‘‘Our young people are of 
no account—they will not work stea- 
dily. They have no idea of doing so. 
The Lord knows what is to become of 
them when we are gone.” This state 
of things of course implies a serious 
subtraction from the labor supply, for 
already the servants who were in their 
prime in 1861 are beginning to be- 
come emeute. We have heard it, as 
coming from intelligent Middle States 
men, that their fathers made similar 
statements as to the result of emanci- 
pation in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania; that as long as the gen- 
eration reared in bondage was on the 
stage it was of some value as a source 
of labor supply, but that when the 
next generation came forward farmers 
ceased to look to them for regular 
contracts of service, supplying their 
fields with white immigrant labor, 
while the negroes mostly drifted to 
towns, and were found as _ barbers, 
servants at table dhdite, ete. This 
might be a solution in New Jersey, 
which had but a few thousands to dis- 
pose of. But in south side Virginia, 
with her two blacks to one white, it 
must prove & serious problem how to 
dispose of this mass of people, who 
will not work. 

Of course we would not be under- 
stood to teach that the white people 
of this region are guilty of no 
fault which aggravates their poverty. 
There are thriftless and indolent 
whites as well as blacks. But when 
one looks more particularly at the 
land-owning class, he sees traits which 
are evidently the result of their pre- 
vious state of society, disqualifying 
them in some respects for their present 
rude struggle with destitution. 

Among these traits is not usually 
to be counted lack of energy. Every 
sign of their previous condition shows 
that they were the most energetic 
property-holding class of any country. 
We assume that it will be found, the 
world over, that such people do not 
endure much manual labor; that hu- 
man nature regards it everywhere as 
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a burthen not to be carried for the 
pleasure of carrying it. But it would 
seem that these people were accus- 
tomed to perform an unusual amount 
of manual! labor for a property-hold- 
ing class, and that in the duties of su- 
perintendence they were among the 
most untiring and energetic of men. 
Now that there are almost no laborers 
to superintend, the average planter is 
addicted to personal labor, usually ac- 
cording to his age and bodily ability. 
The tobacco planter is a man who rises 
early and works ‘‘long tides,” and 
practises a strict economy. But the 
drawbacks on his part seem to be 
these. Many of the planters are cowed 
by these difficulties. The destruction 
of moneyed capital is, among others, so 
nearly total, that the men are crippled 
fatally for every industrial enterprise. 
They are still more social than is con- 
sistent with the angusta res domi. Per- 
haps the chief evil is that they have 
not yet waked up to the discovery 
how entirely the profits of hired labor 
depend on close superintendence. Ac- 
customed to the old plantation sys- 
tem, where the ‘‘ hands,” under the 
impulse of a long established system 
and habit, and of the family affection 
and pride, performed these tasks un- 
der a ‘‘head man,” with slight super- 
intendence from the master, these 
planters seem not to have learned the 
stern fact that to pay money Irire fora 
hireling and not watch him through- 
out the working hours (or labor shoul- 
der to shoulder with him), is just 
throwing away money. We are told 
that those proprietors who faithfully 
recognize this fact, and ‘‘boss their 
hands” all the time, are ‘‘making a 


living”; that is,they get a subsistence 


out of their business without devour- 
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ing their capital. With all the rest, 
the statement is universal—the more 
labor is hired the more money is sunk. 
As for any case of handsome clear 
profits on agriculture, we hear not 
of it. 

The question which we have asked 
ourselves is one which will, of course, 
urge the curiosity of the reader: What 
is to be the result for the tobacco sec- 
tion? We cannot furnish the reply. 
The ante-bellum dwellings and barns 
are obviously and hopelessly decaying. 
The means do not exist either to re- 
place or preserve them. As they per- 
ish, the families which once lived in 
villas must construct and live in very 
humble cottages. The soil is still evi- 
dently deteriorating; there is less fer- 
tility in it than at the end of the war. 
Enclosures are generally in a state of 
hopelessness. Per contra, it is alleged, 
this farming people now have better 
work animals and implements than in 
the years immediately following the 
war, and that they buy more ‘‘store 
goods.” There are whispers that the 
little banks in the market towns have 
deposits belonging to farmers, but to 
what extent these are offset by obliga- 
tions does not appear. He who sees 
the white farming population at these 
market towns, or in their corduroys, 
beholds a crowd, hard-handed, rough in 
garb, unkempt and plain in bearing, to 
the last degree. The usual character- 
istics are rough working-coats, cowhide 
boots, shaggy and sunburnt beards, 
tanned faces, and felt hats in every 
shape and grade of dilapidation. One 
thing seems plain: hard necessity is 
here training up, out of the dashing, 
chivalrous slaveholder, one of the 
toughest, most enduring, and hardiest 
types of the English-speaking races. 
J. H. Srppons. 


























POETRY OF INDIA, 


= A NEW LITERATURE. 
FEW years ago we were prom- gathcringand translating native songs, 


ised a new literature, the 
growth of only fifty years in Russia— 
perhaps it was folly to suppose a na- 
tional literature could be formed in 
that time—if it has been, English read- 
ers did not reap much benefit from it 
beyond a few of Ivan Turgeneff’s nov- 
els, either of doubtful morals, like the 
‘* Brothers,” though probably true 
enough as expositions of Russian 
home life, or pitiful pictures of wasted 
powers, like ‘*A Modern Lear.” For 
years past there have come to us hints 
of the magnificent culture of India, 
calls for missionaries to that country 
having always represented it as nec- 
essary to send men of superior mental 
endowments, but we have had little or 
nothing to represent to us the mental 
aspects of Hindoo culture. It is prob- 
ably true that through the large num- 
ber of English residents, and the ef- 
forts of missionaries in translating, 
India has better opportunities of judg- 
ing English literature than English 
readers have of knowing what Hin- 
doos read and write. Quite recently 
Miss Thiedie, a German lady employed 
by an American missionary society, 
has translated some of the Moody and 
Sankey hymns, so that East Indians 
are so far in accord with the spirit of 
the time that they can sing ‘‘ Hold the 
Fort” if they have a mind to do so. 
Within a few years past, through the 
efforts of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a number of literary men residing 
in India, some of them in the employ 
of the English Government, and some 
of them missionaries, quite a collec- 
tion of translations from the different 
native literatures has been formed. 

It is said that Lord Napier, Sir Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald, the Governor of 
Bombay, and other English officials, 
have done much to encourage the 
8 


both by personal and official influ- 
ence. A book of ‘* Songs of Southern 
India” has been published at Ma- 
dras by Mr. Charles E. Gover, which, 
though only claiming to be the songs 
of the people (representing six different 
languages, however), makes us realize 
very fully the difference between a lit- 
erature only fifty years old, which, 
however gigantic in growth, must be 
very immature, and one which is the 
gradual accretion of many centuries. 
Itis not generally known how Brahman- 
ic influence has striven to wipe out 
the popular literature. When an alien 
race obtained rule it was natural to 
try to erase all proofs of former great- 
ness from the conquered, and the ter- 
rible divisions of caste being so strict- 
ly maintained, interests did not grad- 
ually assimilate, and the literature be- 
come homogeneous, as in other con- 
quered countries. It 
the hill tribes, where Brahmanism has 
forced its way very slowly, ballads are 
rife apropos to every event in life. 

In the quotations we give from Mr. 
Gover’s interesting volume, we shall not 
tice from which language they are 
taken, for we do not realize that the 
millions that dwell in India are of dif- 
ferent descent, and speak quite alien 
tongues. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers have made 
familiar everywhere the slave song, 

Nobody knows the troubles I have. 
While equally doleful, the Oriental 
complainer pours out some comical 
particulars of his woes, in a long poem 
called 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 
If thon shoulést have a wife, 
Trouble is thine. 

If none should bless thy life, 
Trouble is thine. 

If neither wise nor witty, 
Sorrow will come. 
Still more if she be pretty, 
Sorrow will come. 


’ 


is said among 
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And so on, through all the possible 
possessions and relationships of life. 

Another grumbler finely illustrates 
the tyranny of ignorance in 


THE WIFE. 


To every man is tied a wife. 
She clings to him as long as life, 
Yoho! HeaveO! 


Of all our wealth she takes two-thirds, 
Yet thinks we pick up more like birds. 


If any day we give her none, 
You'd think her wrath would ne’er be done. 


We toil all day with spade or bar ; 
To bring our dinner ‘tis too far. 


What comes of all the wage we earn ? 
Ah! that from her no man can learn. 


Our pain is more than we can bear ; 
She combs and oils her jet-black hair. 


We rest ; the master stops our pay. 
She scolds and bawls till morn is gray. 


How strange and odd a world is this ! 
To us the work, to them the bliss ! 


Cynicism finds a home even in the 
Orient. Witness a few verses on 


THE FOOL, 
The man who leaves his wife and home, 
Or trusts relations’ love, 
Who gives his wealth to friends toe mind, 
Or stoops to paltry spite, 
That man is fool indeed, sir. 
Chorus, The world is full of foolish folk, 
Who know not wisdom’s worth— 
Forsake their God—his wrath provoke— 
Bow down to gods of earth. 


Some marry when their hair is gray, 
Or joke before a snake; 
And some forget their parents’ need 
And Vishnu’s fatherhood. 
These too are fools, you know, Sir. 
Chorus, 

It is always interesting to find the 
same thought occur to minds widely 
separated by time or space, and never 
more so than when the thought rises 
to the Great Giver who breathed into 
both His creatures the same breath of 
life. 

Compare here the utterance of the 
cultivated Englishman with the out- 
pouring of a Neilgherry mountaineer: 


Thy love the power of thought bestowed. 
To Thee my thoughts would soar. 

Thy mercy o'er my life has flowed, 
That mercy I adore ! 
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God gave them their eyes, they perceived the 
great good, 

God gave taem their hands, they were used for 
His work, 

God gave them their food, to the stranger "twas 
given, 

God gave them their feet, they have walked in 
His ways. 

Perhaps a more striking likeness 
will be found in a poem on the ‘‘ Uni- 
ty of God” to Pope’s ‘ Universal 
Prayer”: 

THE UNITY OF GOD. 
1. Into the bosom of one great sea 
Flow streams that come from hills on every side. 
Their names are various as their springs, 
And thus in every land do men bow down 
To one great God, though known by many names, 
This mighty Being we would worship now. 


2. What though the six religions* loudly shout 
That each is true, all else are false ? 

Yet when in each the wise man worships God, 
The great Almighty One receives the prayer. 


8. Oh, Lord, when may I hope 
To find the clue that leads 
From out the labyrinth 

Of brawling, erring sects ? 


4. Six blind men once described an elephant 
That stood before them all. One felt the back, 
The second noticed pendant ears. The third 
Could only find the tail. The beauteous tusks 
Absorbed the acmiration of the fourth. 
While of the other two, one grasped the trunk, 
The last sought for small things, and found 
Four thick and clumsy feet. From what each 
learned, 
He drew the beast. Six monsters stood revealed. 
Just so the six religions learned of God, 
And tell their wondrous tales. Our God is one, 
The remaining verses of this noble 
poem are so obscure that it requires 
copious notes to make them intelligi- 
ble, but it serves well to indicate a 
fact that will cause surprise to the av- 
erage reader of these poems; that is, 
the frequent recognition of the unity 
of God, for while ‘‘so many names are 
given and acknowledged by every 
Hindoo as if each referred to a sepa- 
rate deity,” ‘teach person acknowl- 
edges but one as his God.” The lives 
and literature of the people are far high- 
er and purer intellectually than the 
teachings of the poojari, who in hun- 
dreds of the pagodas is not a Brahman 
at all; the modern representative Brah- 
man often scorning the service of the 
temple, and holding discourse in his 
own house on philosophic subjects, 


* Written before the advent of Christianity. 
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Heretofore our ideas of India have 


been derived from observations of 
Brahmans, and we naturally ascribe 
both their virtues and vices to the 
whole people; whereas this exclusive 
caste is wholly different from the 
masses it despises and with whom it 
will have no dealings. We cannot 
doubt, with these poems before us, 
that there is a desire among the peo- 
ple for greater light than they yet 
have about spiritual things. 

A few verses from a ‘‘ Song of Sor- 
row ’ sadly answer the question, ‘‘ Can 
man by searching find out God?” It 
is said to have been written in the 
tenth century. That it is still exceed- 
ingly popular shows how general is 
the feeling that dictated it: 


Wher. may my thoughts be fixed alone on Him 
Who is Himself all sweetness, made all things, 

Whom all the Vedas sought, though seeing dim, 
Who saveth him that to His mercy clings? 


When will my God attract to Him my soul, 
And keep it ever near, beneath His care? 
Just as a magnet draws, as to a goal, 
Unto itself the weighty iron bar. 


When will that God who hath no earthly shape, 
Of all the end, and yet who maketh all, 

Whose clear, pervading eye nought can escape, 
Accept my service, all my soul enthrall? 


Can sarcasm devise severer con- 
demnation of merely external observ- 
ance than this? 

Religions counted by the score 

There are. But yet not one is good 


If faith be lacking in its lore. 
Faith makes our worship please our God. 


The dog doth love midst trees to go, 

The crane stands still, the ass brays chants, 

The frog bathes oft.* Can Yogis know 

The heart of man with al) its wants? 

Mr. Gover describes one custom as 
prevailing in some of the country vil- 
lages which sounds exceedingly plea- 
sant. The dasa or singer goes in the 
cool of the evening into the town to 


* To live in the forest, to stand still in medita- 
tion, to chant in a loud tone the name of the 
Diety, and to take every opportunity of ceremo- 
nial bathing are marks of a Hindoo saint. 
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earn his food and lodging for the 
night. He goes to the porch of the 
pagoda and sits down, placing before 
him a large begging-shell. The vil- 
lagers eagerly gather to hear him sing, 
and join in the chorus, quickly catch- 
ing itif the song be new. When it is 
finished all throw a trifle into the shell, 
and the headman of the village invites 
the singer home with him. Such is 
the custom by which the knowledge 
of these songs is continued, remind- 
ing us of the minstrels and minne- 
singers of the western world, who did 
so much to keep alive in the hearts of 
the people regard for what was noble, 
and brave, and pure. 

With the earnestness that is charac- 
teristic of these poems, there is no- 
thing more striking than the under- 
tone of sadness that seems to pervade 
them all. Even in the religious songs, 
where there is so much that is noble 
and elevating, there is little or nothing 
that is consolatory, for the reason 
that there is no promise of immortality 
brought to light. 

One curious coincidence mentioned 
by Mr. Gover is the likeness in many 
of the customs of a small tribe of Neil- 
gherry mountaineers to the Mosaic 
ritual, such as the laying of sin ona 
buffalo-caif, as the Jews did on a 
scape-goat, with confession in behalf 
of one just dead, and then loosing the 
buffalo, which can never again be used 
for work. He gives in parallel col- 
umns paragraphs from these confes- 
sions and from the Mosaic law, that 
bear very striking resemblance, and 
suggests the possibility that these 
mountaineers may be descended from 
the ten lost tribes carried into a mys- 
terious captivity twenty-five hundred 
years ago, which supposition he thinks 
countenanced by some facial and phy- 
sical peculiarities resembling the Jews, 
though he admits there is nothing be- 
yond ritual and physical likeness to 
justify such a theory. 
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ENGLAND AND PEACE. 

Tue fall of Kars drew all eyes on Eng- 
land, and the eyes of all England on the 
Earl of Derby, who then said that Great 
Britain leaves Turkey to her fate, save 
that Constantinople shall not pass into 
Russian hands. The English are a peo- 
ple who, brave enough to fight at any 
time, yet know that war usually does not 
“pay”; that whatever ills it guards 
against, whatever good it secures, war’s 
best fruits are commonly overbalanced 
by anguish, debt, and devastation. 

That England, a dangerous combatant, 
can be counted on in any case of doubt to 
choose peace, will appear more clearly 
by studying some events of half a dozen 
years ago. Russia, whose understanding 
with Germany was then as good as now, 
used the French war to force a revision 
of the Treaty of Paris. As is well known 
England yielded. The Black Sea Con- 
ference, though called by Lord Granville, 
became an instrument to record Russia’s 
preconceived decision, and to condone 
her already accomplished breach of the 
treaty. Prince Gortschakoff’s famous 
circular had repudiated the convention of 
1856, and Lord Granville’s Conference 
therefore had two duties to perform: first, 
to resolve, like a debating society (‘‘ the 
substitution of an idle truism for a bind- 
ing covenant,” as was acutely said), that 
no power can free itself from the obligi- 
tions of a treaty, or modify them, save 
with the consent of the contracting par- 
ties; secondly, to accord that ‘‘ consent ” 
forthwith. Russia agreed almost effu- 
sively to England’s hollow axiom; for in 
that conference the chief care of one of 
the conferees was not to press its exulta- 
tion to needless insolence, while the other 
was busied in finding phrases with which 
to disguise its surrender. The treaty of 
1856, the sum of what England had got 
out of the Crimean war, she with due 
solemnity renounced, because Russia had 
already spurned it. Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared that, after all, the neutralization 
of the Black sea had never been consid- 
ered of vital importance by the British 
Government. 


The trouble was that the year 1870 
found Great Britain unprepared for war. 
When popular opinion expressed itself in 
such pamphlets as ‘‘ The Battle of Dor- 
king” and ‘** Dame Europa’s School,” it 
was evident that John Bull had made up 
his mind to eat humble pie that year, as 
at the Black Sea Conference hedid. That 
conference could hardly fail to stimulate 
Russian greed, but the instinct of Eng- 
land drew back from war then, as now. 
There was much growling, with profound 
arguing why great England could not 
safely pick up the Muscovite gauntlet 
which despised Turkey has this past year 
taken up; but the upshot was that the 
people believed that war for Turkey 
would not pay. Mr. Gladstone’s view, 
according to a Tory critic, was that ‘‘ na- 
tional honor ought to be subordinated to 
finance”; be that as it may, Parliament 
and people backed the peace policy of 
the Liberal Premier then, as it does the 
wary peace policy of the Conservative 
Premier now. And no doubt in both 
sases the decision of the Government and 
people has been right. 

Again, about seven years ago, Great 
Britain on several occasions had to con- 
sider her duty, in certain contingencies, 
of going to war with Germany, and in 
every instance she chose the path of 
peace. While the Germans were invest- 
ing Paris, they seized six English colliers 
from Rouen at Duclair, on the Seine, 
and sunk them. The prima facie out- 
rage was so clear that a cry for repara- 
tion would have been natural in any peo- 
ple, and particularly British-like. But 
the “Saturday Review” said: ‘The 
proceeding does not seem a very harsh or 
extreme use of belligerent riglt.ts. No 
one in England would wish to find ex- 
cuses for the Germans if they have been 
wrong; but it has to be shown that they 
have been wrong.” It was fortunate for 
the shipowners that Count Bismarck him- 
self showed that the Germans had been 
wrong, by offering reparation; without 
his action, England might never have 
consented to insist that anything wrong 
had occurred at Duclair. 
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We all remember, too, the Pondi- 
cherry afiair—a hoax as instructive as 
most history. A Berlin telegram had 
declared that one of the German condi- 
tions of peace with France would be the 
cession of Pondicherry as a naval sta- 
tion—‘‘ nothing elise than a threat to 
England,” said a high English authority. 
But the ‘‘ London Times” at once insist- 
ed that England ‘could regard the 
change of ownership with perfect indiffer- 
ence.” When the official contradiction 
came, the ‘‘ Times ” and its followers said 
that, on reflection, they believed the tak- 
ing of Pondicherry would have been re- 
sented by England; but their first judg- 
ment was right. The ‘Pall Mall Ga- 
zette” correctly said that the prevailing 
desire had been to invent ingenious rea- 
sons for submission. 

England’s anxiety for peace was also 
conspicuous when Count Bernstoff asked 
her for what he styled benevolent neu- 
trality; that is, a neutrality which would 
not allow British subjects to ship arms 
and munitions either to France or Ger- 
many, pending the war. Of course such 
a restriction of neutral rights would be 
preposterous: Prussia herself had driven 
a thriving trade by the contrary practice 
during the Crimean and Italian wars, 
and during our own. Because two na- 
tions quarrel, one of them has thereby no 
warrant to order all neutral people to 
stop trading with either; the legitimate 
remedy of each belligerent is to blockade 
the ports or guard the frontier of its 
enemy, and to seize all contraband goods 
coming from neutral sources. The rea- 
son why Count Bernstoff protested 
against this lawful trade in English coal, 
cannon, cartridges, and cavalry horses, 
as a breach of benevolent neutrality, was 
because Germany was not strong enough 
on the sea to stop the trade; only the as- 
sumption of a British leaning toward 
Germany and away from France, that is, 
an abandonment of neutrality, could sus- 
tain Count Bernstoff’s claim. Neverthe- 
less, while the law for neutral trade was 
so clear, so universally recognized, so 
just, and so particularly necessary for 
a commercial nation like England to in- 
sist upon, even so high an authority as 
the “‘Saturday Review ” said: 


The accepted doctrine of international law is that 
the furnishing of guns toa belligerent is no of- 
fence in a neutral 


That this is the rule of inter- 
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national law,and that it ought not to remain so, ap- 
pear to us propositions equally clear. But al- 
though the Government made the mistake of re- 
Jusing to ask Parliament for the power, which 
would have been most readily and cordially grant- 
ed, to stop the exportation of arms to a belliger- 
ent, yet, etc. 

Of course the English Government did 
not abandon a right founded in the uni- 
form Prussian practice as well as in its 
own; to have put its ports under German 
surveillance would have been a public 
humiliation, considering that France 
was authorized by law and custom to 
avail herself of her naval superiority in 
continuing her trade with England. 
Still we saw English opinion so apprehen- 
sive as to take the ground just quoted, 
which, by the way, was followed by the 
same authority declaring that ‘‘ the true, 
enduring interests of Germany and Eng- 
land are so very much the same that we 
cannot well avoid acting together.” This 
was strong testimony to English shrink- 
ing from war with a great power. 

So, when Count Bismarck announced 
that he should regard the treaty of 1867, 
which guaranteed the neutrality of Lux- 
embourg, as no longer binding, because 
the Grand Duchy had recently been the 
focus of an agitation hostile to Germany, 
England suddenly faced the question 
whether, if Germany should go further, 
and undertake to annex Luxembourg, she 
would defend the King of Holland in its 
possession. The general opinion was 
that Holland could only expect the com- 
fort of England’s moral suasion; that as 
it was ‘‘merely a collective guarantee” 
that England had given, its violation by 
Prussia, one of the co-signataries, relieved 
all the others from the responsibility of 
enforcing it. A leading London journal, 
while styling Count Bismarck’s declara- 
tion high-handed contempt, said that if 
the King of Holland should call on Eng- 
land to help to repel a German invasion, 
she must reply that ‘interfering could 
do him no good, and would do us infinite 
harm.” 

In fine, if we judge the future by the 
immediate past, we must suppose that 
England will not be drawn into the East- 
ern war by any act of Russia. Occasion- 
al movements of fleets and troops are not 
signs that she will fight. Sentimental 


wars have gone out of fashion ‘in the lit- 
tle island, and business wars must be 
Times have 


proved likely to pay. 
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changed there since the day when, ac- 
cording to Lord Mahon, a glass of water 
thrown by the Duchess of Marlborough 
on the gown of Mrs. Masham changed 
the destinies of Europe. The Govern- 
ment must govern not by whim or frenzy, 
but hard common sense, with strong 
leanings to peace. 

A French writer has bitterly said of 
England’s continental policy, ‘‘To wait 
to take advantage of the faults of its ad- 
versaries is assuredly not heroic policy 
nor flattering to the self-respect of a 
great nation; it is only prudent.” But 
England is right in steadily refusing to 
go to war on anybody else’s account, and 
in shrinking from war on herown. Why 
should she have fought Russia about 
Euxine navigation? Why have threat- 
ened Germany in behalf of France? Why 
have gone to war with America over the 
Alabama claims? Why should she fight 
for Turkey to-day? Every decision of 
hers, during the past twenty years, in 
favor of peace, has been justified by the 
event; it is fair to presume that a like 
justification will follow her decision for 
peace now. England, in times past, has 
done her share of fighting for glory and 
gain. The peace-loving attitude of a na- 
tion whose power is beyond question is 
nobler than the ambitious belligerency of 
young Germany and Russia. 

It is often assumed that England will 
have a hand in the peace between Rus- 
sia and Turkey. There is no ground, 
however, for assuming that England will 
have any voice in the pacification of the 
Eastern powers. Should she dislike any 
condition imposed upon Turkey, her dis- 
approval will be idle unless she is willing 
to enforce it; and England has no inten- 
tion of fighting. An English critic has 
observed that so long as Germany and 
Russia are agreed, there is no serious ob- 
stacle in the way of Russian ambition: 
‘*we have given guarantees which we 
could not uphold if Russia and Germany 
were to combine against us.” In the 
Franco-German war we have a hint as to 
how England may possibly comport her- 
self as the Russo-Turkish war draws to a 
close. When the Germans invested Par- 
is, Lord Granville requested that Paris 
might not be bombarded; to the great 
satisfaction of Lord Granville and of 
British importance, it was not bombard- 
ed—not till the siege guns were ready, 
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when they played into the city, and Lord 
Granville subsided. Most Englishmen, 
apparently, thought the terms of peace 
exacted from France to be hard; but 
their government did not whisper dis- 
sent. If at that time a treaty destroying 
the old balance of power was enforced by 
victor upon vanquished, without neutral 
powers having any voice in the matter, 
why should we not see a like arrange- 
ment again? First might come a cour- 
teous request from Lord Derby that Rus- 
sia should not unduly pursue her advan- 
tages, which request, being disregarded, 
would not be renewed; then, when Rus- 
sia should have made her terms, Eng- 
land, whatever might befall the Otto- 
man Empire, could be counted on to 
keep the peace. Nor could she do better, 
provided the Unspeakable should still 
hold Ccnstantinople against Muscovite 
greed, while Russia should force him to 
for ever cease his bloody brutalities. 
JUVENILE PARTIES. 

I cHancep to come across, the other 
day, the dog’s-eared remnant of a once 
cherished note, apprising me (thirty 
years ago) that Masters Henry and 
Thomas J. Waterford requested the 
pleasure of the company of Master Phil- 
ip and Miss Florence Quilibet at their 
house, on Thursday evening, December 
20. The bit of paper set me thinking 
of the simplicity of children’s parties in 
those ancient times, compared with the 
juvenile balls of to-day. By seven 
o’ciock the astral lamps and the great 
wax candles were lighted; the cakes, ice 
cream, and motto papers had been de- 
vastated by ten at latest; and the even- 
ing passed in romps and games of a simple 
and immensely amusing character. Ex- 
travagance and precocity now reign over 
many of these little entertainments, save 
among extremely sensible people—that is 
to say, people who do not teach their 
children to sigh at Christmas for a $500 
doll, decked with point lace and dia- 
monds, 

At Tom Waterbury’s party, I remem- 
ber, the invitations were written by his 
big sister Laura, who, in virtue of her 
fifteen years, presided with matronly 
grace over the company, gave out the 
forfeits, and ruled the banquet; whereas, 
when the sub-teened niece of the present 
writer gathered her playmates, last week, 
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to her birthday soirée, the little lady 
must have tiny printed cards, folded in- 
to miniature wrappers, with her initials 
in a monogram on the missive, and her 
seal on the wax. And pray, how would 
that gorgeous plaid gown that Florence 
Quilibet wore—that brilliant shushan— 
how would her cousin Alice’s almost 
more magnificent tesan (I spell as we 
pronounced them) show at a child’s party 
of to-day? They would cut a sorry fig- 
ure among the silks and velvets, and 
cause their hapless wearers to be stared 
at as out of place. 

In old-time children’s parties there 

yas less elaborate preparation to amuse 
—in fact the young ones entertained 
themselves, under general guidance. 
But the modern party is a serious mat- 
ter. For the dancing there must be a 
band, and the dininzg-room must be 
decked with costly treasures of the hot- 
house—though precious little do the 
youngsters care for them; and there 
must be, perhaps, marionettes, midgets, 
jugglery, or ventriloquism, and the very 
latest wrinkle in magic lanterns. As to 
the ventriloquist, by the way, I hope he 
delights and deceives modern lads more 
than his predecessors did their elders. 
A good many years ago, a book was 
issued, a great favorite with us boys— 
the adventures of one ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” 
who could throw his voice great distances 
into space, and from one side to the other 
of the House of Commons. Our ventrilo- 
quists could never do that or anything at 
all like it. They could only hold an im- 
age in their hands and make it speak, or 
lean their heads toward the table, and 
make a voice come from beneath—after 
which not at all deceptive tricks, they 
would say: ‘‘In conclusion, my young 
friends, incredible as it may seem, my 
voice was the only one that produced all 
these various sounds from different parts 
of the house.” ‘ 

For young people advanced beyond 
childhood, recitations of poetry and mu- 
sic are nowadays favorite diversions in an 
evening entertainment, and can he made 
very interesting. But for myself—it is of 
course all a question of taste—I don’t 
care to hear again, either in the parlor or 
from the public platform, ‘‘ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” or ‘‘ Bingen on 
the Rhine.” We at last become too fa- 
miliar even with the Anvil Chorus on the 
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street organ. Sometimes, again, the un- 
governable rivalry between the vocal and 
instrumental parts of the music at an 
evening party is not happy in result. 
To fit the accompaniment to the singing 
is a great art; and musical soirées are 
apt to be marred when Signor Ottavio 
Pizzicato, the violinist, is determined to 
eclipse M. Crapaud, the bass, and Frau- 
lein Lina, the contralto, is immoderately 
envious of Signora Fatti, the soprano. 

What an absurd custom is the one 
maintained at some evening parties of 
the *‘ smoking-room,” which is commonly 
not a good smoking-room, but more often 
an unsuitable bed-room, into whose dense 
atmosphere young men in dress coats 
and white ties crowd, puffing laboriously 
into each other’s faces, getting ventila- 
tion at the risk of acold, making up 
dreary card parties of people ill acquaint- 
ed, or perhaps laughing while the drunk- 
est of the crew, having lost enough dig- 
nity in his liquor, entertains the rest 
with mess-room stories, and all are quite 
bored—whereas, in the drawing-room 
they might be dancing, or talking plea- 
santly, or hearing the music, or merely 
looking on benignly, as the mood might 
be. But it is a tradition that some 
guests cannot get through an evening— 
even at a wedding reception—without 
cigars and cards. 

teturning to child’s parties, I think 
we of an earlier age must own that, even 
in those Arcadian days, the inquisition 
of hair-tongs and curl-papers was in full 
blast; that waists were tightly bandaged, 
pumps taken a size too small, greediness 
over the jellies and even area fights not 
unknown, hearts and saucers sometimes 
broken, and Dr. Glum’s presence with 
senna and rhubarb required next day. 
But we may claim that, in the main, 
there were fitter hours, simpler rigs, and 
less extravagant and elaborate prepara- 
tions; that masked balls were left to the 
elders, and that children were not dressed 
like puppets to present characters they 
did not understand. The other night I 
saw a highly-costumed little miss of six 
winters at a child’s fancy ball, standing 
quite alone by the wall, whom a little 
gallant invited to the dance just then to 
begin. The little maiden drew back. 
“Oh! I can’t dance. I should spoil my 
beautiful dress! ” 

Purp QUILIBET. 





MAN ECONOMICAL AS A MACHINE. 

Tue editor has received the following 
communication: 

‘“‘The November ‘Galaxy’ contained 
an article in which the stand was taken 
that man is not economical as a machine; 
t. e., he utilizes but a trifle more of 
the provisions consumed than the mod- 
ern steam engine does of its fuel. The 
author’s judgment was based, so far as 
the human machine is concerned, upon 
the army rations of four European gov- 
ernments, and upon the average labor 
performed by the soldier. Several 
thoughts present themselves to the phy- 
siologist that must have escaped the gen- 
tleman’s notice. His comparison does 
great injustice to the manufacturer of 
the human machine, since on the one 
hand he takes, it is to be presumed, the 
highest type—the modern steam engine 
—and on the other hand the lowest type 
—the regular army soldier. At least the 
average soldier is far from being the 
highest type of mankind physically. <A 
fair comparison can only be obtained 
then by selecting the best specimen of 
God’s handiwork to compare with the 
steam engine. Again, the engine is fed 
upon the most economical principles, 
which are perfectly known. On the 
other hand, the human machine is fixed 
up in the most wasteful manner, for at 
least twenty-five per cent. more food is 
furnished than the soldier can swallow; 
great waste occurs in camp and on the 
march, much loss is sustained by reason 
of bad cooking, and more by bad eating; 
t. e., too fast, too much, and too often. 
It being evident, then, that we should 
not look to the army for a fair sample of 
the human machine at its best, let us 
take the most perfect specimen physical- 
ly of man at his prime, and if he is fea 
as nearly right as is the steam engine, 
and the greatest possible amount of labor 
performed by him be considered along 
with the important fact that he is se/f-act- 
tng, self-lubricating, self-repairing to the 
extent of renewing every part once in 
seven years, we should arrive at the con- 
clusion that the human machine under 
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right conditions utilizes nearer 100 per 
cent. than 9 per cent. of the fuel con- 
sumed, 
‘Very respectfully, 
“<i, 
‘‘ BIDDEFORD, MAINE.”’ 


E. Pace, 


THE CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 

Tue International Congress of Ameri- 
canists held its second biennial meeting 
in Luxembourg in September last. 
Though mainly composed of Europeans, 
it received several communications from 
this side of the Atlantic. Among the 
foreign contributors were Dr. Leemans, 
Prof. Leon de Rosny, Abbé Pipart, M. 
Madier de Montjan, Dr. Rink, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. F., A. Allen, and M. Lucien 
Adam. From America Messrs. Gillman 
of Detroit, Force of Cincinnati, Moody 
of Illinois, and Dr. Abbott of New Jer- 
sey, and some others sent papers on the 
ever new subject of the mound-builders, 
the Pueblos, ete. As usuai the proceed- 
ings were of great length, and are ex- 
pected to fill three volumes of six hun- 
dred pages each. The old determination 
to find an Asiatic origin for the primi- 
tive races of this country found expo- 
nents in Messrs. Clarke and Allen of 
London, while the veteran and learned 
Dr. Rink, whose long study of Greenland 
and the Esquimaux makes him an au- 
thority on everything connected with 
them, threw in a counterweight in the 
shape of a paper on the Esquimaux, in 
which he maintained that they came 
from the interior of America. This is 
revolt indeed, for of all the Indian 
tribes with which the whites have come 
in contact, the Esquimaux are the only 
ones that have lent themselves kindly to 
the theory of Mongolian origin. That 
point has been represented as the one 
well established foothold from which the 
theorists could hope to climb safely to 
higher ranges of speculation. To have 
that overthrown is hard indeed. The 
Congress determined to memorialize the 
South American governments to preserve 
authentic records of their native tribes, 
especially those small ones which are 
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likely to become soon extinct. That 
work is one which our own government 
has taken considerable pains to carry out 
for its territory, and the fact is credit- 
able to it. 
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AN INDEX SOCTETY. 

THe immense accumulation of printed 
literature is forcing upon the intellectual 
part of the world the study of means for 
making it available. It is already ex- 
tremely difficult and almost impossible 
for a scientific man to keep himself en 
rapport with the announcements of work 
done in his field by men of other nations. 
If he keeps himself informed of one-third 
of what is written on any subject what- 
ever, he isa close student. Part of his 
difficulty comes from the fact that he is 
entirely ignorant of the existence of a 
large part of the literature, for there is 
no thorough system for announcing the 
publication of that large class of scien- 
tific papers which are produced in local 
and national To 
difficulties of this sort a plan was lately 
proposed at the congress of librarians in 
London, which has some good points, 
and it is worth mentioning that the sug- 
gestion comes from an American, Prof. 
Mallet of the University of Virginia. In 
a ‘*scattered”’ country like ours the per- 
piexities of the scientific worker are in- 
creased by exaggerations of cost in time, 
space, and money. Prof. Mallet 
travelled seven hundred miles, spending 
three days and thirty-five dollars, to con- 
sult a certain book for about ten min- 
utes, and to obviate such annoyances in 
future he proposes the appointment of 
trustworthy persons in connection with 
great libraries, to undertake commissions 
of this sort. The student often knows 
just where to find what he wants, and 
the copying of one page will answer his 
necessities. Even when this is not the 
case the proposed searchers could under- 
take the quest of facts and authorities on 
any given subject. The scheme appears 
to be a practicable one. 

Another movement which will serve to 
assist scientific men and students is the 
formation of an Index Society, which 
was determined upon last October in 
London. Its object is the compilation 
of standard indexes of books, facts, 
and subjects. These are to be printed 
and circulated among the members, and 


societies. overcome 


once 
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the tendency of the work will obviously 
be the preparation of a key to all knowl- 
edge. With a moderate amount of co- 
operation from authors and publishers, 
this work can be rapidly carried forward. 
SCIENCE IN HIGH QUARTERS. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil, though not 
appearing as an original investigator, 
has a very intelligent interest in scientific 
inquiry. His capacity for absorbing 
fact and theory is indeed marvellous, 
and superficial explanations do not satis- 
fy him. Nor is his interest a pretentious 
one, as a lecturer in Paris discovered 
when he interpolated fulsome praise of 
the Emperor in a paper on the pampas 
of South America, read before the Geo- 
graphical Society. The Emperor show- 
ed his disapproval by quitting the room. 
He is without doubt one of the most ex- 
tensive scientific travellers of the time, 
and has visited and talked with more fa- 
mous men probably than any other man. 
What the outcome of this mental activi- 
ty will be it is hard to say, but if he oc- 
cupied a more important throne, we 
should have the interesting spectacle of 
a chief of state lending his powerful 
support to men who now have to fight 
every day a wearisome battle against ig- 
norance and prejudice. Prince Albert 
of England made his personal fondness 
for study, and his belief in science, the 
source of great good to his country. 
Without attempting to go further, we 
may find in two institutions in which he 
appears as founder and first president 
models which have been imitated in nu- 
merous other countries, and have pro- 
duced important effects upon the world. 
They are the British Association and the 
World’s Fair. 

THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE, 

It is very common to find persons lost 
in wonder at the slowness with which the 
powers of the great electric force are de- 
veloped by the cloud of students who are 
settled down upon its examination; and 
also who feel convinced that man has 
some yet undiscovered relation to this 
force, a relation which they also suppose 
is dimly and erratically exhibited in the 
so-called spiritual manifestations. In a 
late address on the ‘‘ Limits of Natural 
Knowledge,” delivered before the Ger- 
man Association at Munich, Dr. Nigeli 
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pointed out that the electric force is un- 
familiar to man because he has no need 
of it. Other physical agencies, like sound, 
light, and color, he has developed a capa- 
city for, but as electricity is not necessa- 
ry to his welfare, he has not established 
physical relations with it during the de- 
velopmental process. Dr. Nigeli says: 
‘* While we perceive the increase or de- 
crease of heat and light, we do not know 
whether the air in which we breathe con- 
tains free electricity or not, whether this 
electricity is positive or negative. If we 
touch a telegraph wire, we cannot feel 
whether its particles are electricaily at 
rest or in motion. 

‘*It was of no use that the sense for 
electricity should be developed particu- 
larly in man and the higher animals, be- 
cause it is immaterial for the species 
whether every year some individuals were 
killed by lightning or not. If this dan- 
ger were daily to threaten all individu- 
als, the sense for electricity which the 
lowest animals possess in its first begin- 
nings in the same degree as “they possess 
those for light and heat, would necessa- 
rily have developed itself further. We 
would thea perceive by a special organ 
of sensation the vicinity of a substance 
in electric tension, and be able to escape 
the stroke of lightning. We would per- 
ceive small changes in the electric state 
and weak electric currents in our vicini- 
ty, and also be able to peer into the se- 
crets of the telegraph wire. The want 
of such an organ might easily have been 
the cause of our total ignorance of elec- 
tricity. We can very well imagine the 
atmosphere of the earth without light- 
ning and thunder. These great electric 
discharges have helped us to the knowl- 
edge of electricity. If accidentally they 
had not happened, if moreover some quite 
accidental experiences which revealed an 
attractive and repulsive force generated 
by friction had not been made, we very 
probably would have had no idea of elec- 
tricity, no idea of that force which 
doubtless plays the greatest part in or- 
ganic and inorganic nature, which mate- 
rially affects chemical affinity, which in 
all molecular motions in organized be- 
ings acts perhaps more decisively than 
any other force, and of which with re- 
gard to still mysterious physiological and 
chemical phenomena we expect the most 
important explanations. 
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‘*Our senses are indeed only organized 
for the requirements of our bodily ex- 
istence, but not to satisfy our intellectu- 
al cravings—to acquaint us with all phe- 
nomena of nature, and explain them as 
well. If at the same time they perform 
this function, it is only incidentally. 
We therefore cannot rely upon our sen- 
sual perceptions acquainting us with all 
phenomena of nature. the 
case of electric phenomena, which occur 
in every material particle, we have, as it 
were, learned something only acciden- 
tally, it is easily possible, indeed very 
probable, that there are still other natu- 
ral forces, other forms of molecular mo- 
tion, of which we obtain no sensual im- 
pressions, because they never unite to 
any remarkable outcome, and therefore 
remain hidden to us. 

‘*Our power of perceiving nature di- 
rectly by our senses is therefore very 
confined in two aspects. On the one 
hand we are probably deficient of the 
power of sensation for whole domains of 
natural life, and on the other, as far as 
we really have this power, it is confined 
in time and space to an insignificantly 
smal] part of the whole.” 

He also opposes some of the most 
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striking deductiens which have been 
made from the nebular hypothesis. The 


world having once been a gas, and cool- 
ed in long process of time first to a fluid 
and then a solid state, the process was 
supposed to be still going on, and its 
outcome was expected to be the cooling 
down of the earth to a point where life 
could no longer be maintained. The 
frozen and barren moon is pointed to by 
the most intelligent men of the day as 
having gone further through this pro- 
cess than we, and reached a point which 
we are sure to attain in our turn. All 
this Dr. Niigeli disputes. He believes 
that motion and change are the law of 
the universe, and that the best of our 
observations and deductions only occupy 
an extremely small portion of the area 
of truth, and therefore they cannot be 
certainly correct. He says that ‘‘as we 
see only an infinitesimal part of the uni- 
verse, and possess only a fragmentary 
knowledge of the forces and forms of 
motion in this infinitesimal part, our de- 
ductions backward and forward may per- 
haps for certain general conditions be 
without perceptible error for billions of 
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years, but yet with the lapse of greater 
periods of time they must become more 
uncertain and eventually totally errone- 
ous.”’ 

To show how the complete extinction 
of life on the earth by cooling down to a 
glacial condition may be counteracted, 
he offers two hypothetical processes: 

**In the present state of almost com- 
plete ignorance, among physicists and 
chemists, of the properties of chemical 
elements and of ether, it is possible that, 
with sufficient condensation of matter, 
and approach of its particles, forces be- 
come active of which we have no idea at 
present, and which may perhaps bring 
about an explosive dispersion of the solid 
mass into a gaseous state. it is also pos- 
sible that the quantity of heat in the end- 
less universe (not in our starry heaven) 
is distributed unequally, and that there 
are domains in it which are of a much 
higher and others which are of a much 
lower temperature than our starry hea- 
ven; that in the endless space of the uni- 
verse heat currents exist, similar to the 
air currents in our atmosphere, and that 
we have perhaps for some billions of 
years been in one of these currents of 
lower temperature, in which the process 
of solidification continues on a large 
scale, just as on a small scale it occurs 
on the earth’s surface during north 
winds, and that some hot current which 
sooner or later may pass through our 
starry heaven may again bring about a 
gaseous distribution of matter.” 


PERMANENCE OF THE EARTH’S AXIS. 

Principat Dawson has reiterated in a 
letter to ‘‘ Nature’? (May 24, 1877) his 
confidence in Lyell’s explanation of the 
cause of climatic changes in past time. 
He considers the distribution of land 
and water and the influence of ocean 
currents to be a more probable cause 
than any of the astronomical hypotheses 
that have been advocated, though some 
of these, such as the change in the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, he accepts. To ex- 
plain the history of the American conti- 
nent, he starts with a condition in which 
much equatorial land existed, while the 
Arctic region was covered by seas and 
islands extending down into sub-Arctic 
regions. Then, under the supposition 
that the equatorial land was submerged 
and the Arctic elevated, it is evident that 
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tropical plants would be destroyed, while 
Arctic species would invade the middle 
area, the temperature of which would be 
much reduced by the changes in eleva- 
tion. This accounts for the sudden ap- 
pearance of northern plants in great va- 
riety in the temperate regions, an inva- 
sion in which Mr. Dawson and other 
American authorities are believers, Mr. 
Dawson rejects the theory of ice caps, 
but describes the ancient Arctic sea as 
shailow and covered with a permanent 
and continuous ice-pack, conditions prob- 
ably similar to, but on a more extensive 
scale than those which are found there 
now. But his most important deduction 
from these facts is that the earth’s axis 
has always remained in its present posi- 
tion. He says: ‘‘It is a corollary from 
these views that there can have been no 
change within geological time in the po- 
sition of the earth’s axis of rotation. 
The distribution of sediment by the po- 
lar currents, and the lines of plication 
and upheaval of the crust, as well as the 
distribution of successive floras, prove 
that the poles have remained since the 
Laurentian period where they now are. 
I need here merely refer to the fact, well 
known to all American geologists, that 
the earthy matter of the thick Appala- 
chian sediments lies parallel to the line 
of the modern Arctic currents, which 
seem in all geological time to have been 
potent agents in carrying the débris of 
the disintegrated Arctic to the 
south, and filling up the voids caused by 
equatorial subsidence. Further, the 
great organic limestones, which repre- 
sent the contemporaneous food-bearing 
warm currents from the equator, lie on 
the plateaus and in the bays of the old 
Eozoic and Paleozoic land. We need 
not, however, in consistency with such 
views, refuse to attach any importance 
which they may seem to require to as- 
tronomical cycles affecting the eccentri- 
city of the earth's orbit and the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, or to the possible 
diminution or inequality of solar energy, 
or to the secular cooling and contraction 
of the earth or the retardation of its ro- 
tation. But geologists and paleontolo- 
gists, in speculating on past conditions 
of the earth, should endeavor in the first 
instance to gauge the value of the causes 
indicated by their sciences; and where 
climate is in question no evidence can 
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be more important than that of conti- 
nental elevation and depression, in con- 
nection with the appearance and diffu- 
sion of those assemblages of land plants 
which furnish so sure testimony as to 
climatal influences.” 


PROGRESSING PETRIFACTION. 

Two singular instances of the exten- 
sive replacement of animal substances by 
mineral salts have lately been observed. 
The whole carcass of a mammoth was 
lately found in the gold-bearing sands— 
what in America would be called the 
placer diggings—of a gold-washing on 
the river Kundola in Siberia. It lay 
about fifteen feet under the surface, in a 
very wet spot, and when first discovered 
the flesh was soft and of a light red col- 
or. Soon after being dug out it harden- 
ed, becoming like a white clay, and seems 
to be much impregnated with lime. A 
scientific gentleman has been despatched 
from St. Petersburg to superintend the 
exhumation of this interesting relic of a 
past fauna the value of which may pos- 
sibly be much intensified by the partial 
petrifaction which the flesh has under- 
gone. 

The other instance of replacement re- 
ferred to was in the case of some candles 
recovered from an old Spanish wreck 
after,a submersion in sea water of one 
hundred and seventy-three years. The 
fatty portion had altered into a friable, 
heavy substance of a dull white color, 
and the change proved to be due to con- 
version of the fat by lime and soda salts 
derived from the seawater. In spite of 
the long exposure, the process was only 
about half completed. 





A NEW WORK ON MINING. 

Mr. Henry S. Drinker, mining and 
civil engineer of Philadelphia, has been 
engaged for several years in the prepara- 
tion of an exhaustive work on ‘* Tunnel- 
ling, Explosive Compounds, and Rock 
Drills.’’ Each of these subjects is in its 
modern developments new, and two of 
them, tunnel engineering and machine 
drills, are comparatively undescribed. 
Both have received a most extraordinary 
application within the past twenty years, 
and have played an important part in 
mine and railroad engineering. They 
have even become the objects of national 
solicitude in Europe, where by their 
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means the natural boundaries dividing 
nations are overcome and bonds are es- 
tablished which the most inclement sea- 
son cannot destroy, In this country, 
where efficiency of tools and material 
are of the highest importance, really won- 
derful results have been obtained by 
combining the labor of machine drills 
with a free use of the higher explosives, 
and the ability to carry on mining works 
of magnitude in the face of daily wages 
amounting to fifty cents an hour is due 
to this combination. To 
Americans the publication is a very im- 
portant one, for it is the first that ade- 
quately represents the progress they have 
made, and the real state of mining works 
of this character in their country. Its 
scope is very extended. Mr. Drinker has 
obtained full notes of tunnel work in all 
countries, and con- 
-erning no less than seventeen hundred 
tunnels. The volume will contain about 
eight hundred pages, with a thousand il- 
lustrations, and be published by J. Wi- 
ley & Son early in 1878. It will form 
an admirable corner-stone to American 
mining literature. 


successful 
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EARFF’S INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 
IRON. 

Pror. BarFF communicated to the 
British Association some valuable in- 
structions upon his method for making 
iron incorrodible by forming a surface of 
black oxide upon it. He said the cause 
of the numerous failures which he and 
others have experienced in obtaining a 
perfectly adherent and coherent coating 
of black oxide, moisture 
in the steam with which the articles ope- 
rated on were oxidized. When perfectly 
dry steam is used and no air admitted 
into the muffle, or oxidizing chamber, then 
in all cases a perfect protecting film is 
formed. The process is exceedingly sim- 
ple: a wrought-iron muffle,containing the 
iron articles to be operated upon, is 
heated toa dull red heat, all the open- 
ings closed, and dry steam turned in, 
and the muffle kept filled with the steam 
during the whole operation, which lasts 
from three to five hours; the fire is then 
raked out, and the articles allowed to 
become black in an atmosphere of steam; 
after this the steam is turned off, and 
the muffle and its contents are allowed 
to cool slowly. The temperature to 
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which the muffle is heated varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the articles operated 
on—from 350 deg. to 700 deg. C. More 
recent experiments seem to show that 
the process may be further simplified by 
using superheated steam of such a tem- 
perature that the external application of 
heat to the muffle is unnecessary. The 
strength of adherence and impermeabili- 
ty of the coating produced is wonderful. 
Even strong nitric and sulphuric acids 
do not affect it, and it may now be pos- 
sible to apply the cheap metal iron to 
many uses for which the costly metals 
platinum and gold have hitherto been 
required. The British Government is 
testing the possibility of using iron thus 
protected for ordinary standard weights. 
UNDERGROUND SOURCES OF WATER 
SUPPLY. 

Tue British Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sion classify waters, in the order of their 
excellence for general fitness for drink- 
ing and cooking, as follows: 

fi. 


A. Wholesome. {3 . 


Deep well water. 

Upland surface 
water 

. Stored rain wa- 
ter. 

Surface water) 
from cultiva 
ted land. 

River water to} 
which sewage { 
gets access | 

7. Shallow well wa- 
ter. ; 


palatable. 


Moderately 


Spring water. tal 
| 
t palatable. 
J 


i 


B. Suspicious. fs 
bs Palatable. 
4 


C. Dangerous. 


It will be noticed that in this table the 
water from deep wells is classed among 
the most wholesome kinds. The popu- 
lation of England is so rapidly becoming 
dense, that the surface waters of the 
kingdom are polluted in a thousand 
ways, and the sources of pollution lie 
partly in the very density of population 
itself, and in those great manufacturing 
pursuits which sustain the population 
and make the maintenance of its density 
possible. Under these circumstances it 
was determined to examine the under- 
ground waters and ascertain their extent 
and character. The British Association 
four years ago appointed a committee to 
carry on this investigation for the beds 
of new red sandstone and permian forma- 
tions. England has these rocks on no 
less than 10,000 square miles of its sur- 
face, and they have been found to receive 
ten inches of the rainfall yearly. Of 
course they constitute reservoirs of water 
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of a capacity which is hard to conceive 
of. This water was ascertained to have 
an average hardness of 17.9 deg., while 
the springs have 18.8 deg., and it be- 
came a question whether this high degree 
of hardness would be hurtful or not. An 
examination showed that in England the 
towns which use hard water havea lower 
death rate than those that use soft wa- 
ter. Of course the difference is some- 
times traceable to other causes, but it is 
also true for towns which seem to be in 
similar circumstances, The average rate 
of mortality in twelve inland, non-manu- 
facturing towns supplied with soft water 
was 26 per 1,000; and of twenty similar 
towns suppiied with hard water it was 
oniy 23.2. Still the committee conclud- 
ed that the hardness of water does not 
necessarily affect human life, and that 
both soft and hard waters are healthful 
when free from deleterious organic sub- 
stances. The net result of this interest- 
ing inquiry is the discovery that the 
English have in the new red sandstone 
and permian formations not less than 
a billion and a half gallons of water, that 
it is remarkably free from impurity, and 
that the districts which now draw upon 
it compare favorably in health with the 
best in the country. 
OCTOBER WEATHER, 

Tue Chief Signal Officer reports that 
the most interesting features of the 
month were, First, the storm 
which closed the month of September 
and continued into October, and that of 
the 17th to the 25th day, which moved 
from Manitoba to the Atlantic. Second, 
the general excess of rainfall, especially 
in the Gulf States. Third, the continu- 
ation uf high temperatures and low pres- 
sures, except in Canada. J ourth, the 
very low water in the upper Ohio and 
Mississippi. Fifth, the heavy snows 
and early winter at Pike’s Peak and other 
high stations in the Rocky mountains. 





severe 


Sixth, infrequency of thunder and 
lightning and auroras, Seventh, the 


absence of frosts, and the remarkably 
mild autumn weather, allowing second 
crops to ripen in some localities. Lighth, 
almost entire absence of solar spots. 

As the Signal Office gains experience 
its reports become not only more valua- 
ble to professed meteorologists, but more 
significant to ordinary folk, To show 
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how minutely every atmospheric move- 
ment is followed up, and how well it is 
understood, we will quote the summary 
of areas of high pressure as they are 
given in the monthly review: 

No. I.—This was described in the Sep- 
tember review, and existed on the 1st of 
the month along the Middle and New 
England coasts, before the pressure com- 
menced falling in advance of the Gulf 
cyclone. 

No. II.—On the 1st the pressure rose 
in Minnesota and Manitoba, with north- 
erly winds veering to easterly, and on 
the 2d in the St. Lawrence valley in rear 
of low pressure No. I., indicating that 
there was an area of high pressure mov- 
ing southeastwardly over Hudson's Bay 
Territory; during the 2d and 3d this 
area passed southeastwardly over the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Atlantic 
ocean, 

No. III.—This high pressure area is 
probably the one that existed in Oregon 
and Washington Territory on the 2d and 
8d. On the morning of the 3d the pres- 
sure was quite high in Idaho and Utah, 
and during the day brisk to high north 
and northwest winds prevailed from 
Wyoming and Kansas northeastward to 
Dakota and Minnesota. During the lat- 
ter part of the 3d and early part of the 
4th, this area passed rapidly down the 
Missouri valley, and by night extended 
from Minnesota to Louisiana, with di- 
minished central pressure, but increased 
area. During the 5th and until the 
morning of the 6th, the centre appeared 
to remain nearly stationary in the cen- 
tral Mississippi valley, the pressure in- 
creasing rapidly during the night, and 
extending eastward to the Atlantic coast 
in rear of the Gulf cyclone. During the 
latter part of the 6th the pressure com- 
menced falling throughout the Mississip- 
pi valley, in advance of low pressure No. 
IV., thus transferring the centre of high 
pressure on the morning of the 7th to 
the Atlantic States. On the morning of 
the 8th the highest pressure was over the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and its influence 
was not withdrawn from lower Canada 
until the 11th. 

No. 1V.—On the 7th the pressure com- 
menced increasing in the southwest, and 
a distinct area of high pressure existed in 
the Southern States until the morning of 
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the 10th, when it became a part of high 
area No. V. 

No. V.—This area appeared in Mani- 
toba on the morning of the 9th, and, 
during the day, extended southward to 
Kansas. On the 10th, it progressed 
southeastward, and by 11 Pp. m. covered 
the Mississippi valley. On the 11th it 
moved slowly eastward, and by 11 Pp. m. 
covered the country from the Upper Lake 
region to the East Gulf coast, and at 11 
p. M. of the 12th extended from the Low- 
er Lake region to the South Atlantic 
coast. On the 18th, rising barometer 
and northerly winds prevailed over the 
St. Lawrence valley, where the pressure 
remained high until the night of the 15th; 
the centre of highest pressure, however, 
remaining in the South Atlantie States 
until the morning of the 16th, when the 
barometer commenced falling in this sec- 
tion. 

No. VI.—The barometer rose rapidly 
on the 13th in Oregon, while the low 
area, No. VI., prevailed to the west of 
the Mississippi. On the 15th, the pres- 
sure rose rapidly at the Rocky mountain 
stationsand in Manitoba. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the area of highest pres- 
sure was‘ apparently central north of 
Lake Superior, whence it extended east- 
ward, and, on the morning of the 17th, 
extended over the country from St. 
James’ bay to the middle Atlantic coast. 
During the 17th this area of high pres- 
sure was entirely dissipated. 

No. VII.—The barometer continued 
high in Manitoba during the 17th, and 
on the 18th began rising rapidly, with 
northerly winds and clear weather. The 
pressure was highest in Manitoba on the 
19th, at 7:35 a. M., and the central high 
area moved slowly southeastward, reach- 
ing Iowa on the morning of the 21st, at 
which time the centre of low barometer 
No. VII. was in West Virginia. The 
area of high pressure now moved south- 
ward to the Gulf coast, where light 
‘‘northers’’ prevailed on the 21st and 
22d. The central highest pressure was 
in Texas on the 22d, at 7:35 a. M.; in 
Tennessee on the 23d, 7:35 a. M.; in 
South Carolina on the 24th, 7:35 a. M.; 
and off the south Atlantic coast on the 
morning of the 25th. 

No. VITI.—On the 25th an area of ris- 
ing barometer extended southward, giv- 
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ing rise to cold northeast winds, cloudy 
and rainy weather over the lake region 
and St. Lawrence valley. On the 26th, 
at 7:35 a. M., the highest pressure was 
central, with cold, clear weather in the 
St. Lawrence valley, whence it extended 
southeastward over New England in rear 
of low area No. X., which was then off 
the North Carolina coast. The pressure 
subsequently rose in the south Atlantic 
States more rapidly than in New Eng- 
land, and on the 28th, at 7:35 a. M., was 
highest in North Carolina, where it re- 
mained until the 30th, 

No. IX.—The pressure rose on the 
27th in Oregon, while low No. XI. was 
in the Missouri valley, and a general de- 
pression, as shown by the deviations from 
normal values, prevailed from the Sierra 
Nevada mountains eastward to the Alle- 
ghanies. This depression was followed 
by a rapid rise in the British possessions, 
and on the 29th, at 7:35 a. m., an area of 
high pressure was central in the lower 
Missouri valley, whence it extended slow- 
ly to the southeastward, while the cen- 
tral highest pressure moved southward 
over the west Gulf States. 


AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

THERE appears to be a race among the 
European nations for the opening and 
settlement of interior Africa very much 
like the hot contest which took place 
among them centuries ago for the pos- 
session of this country. The English, in 
preparing to continue their part in the 
rivalry, have gone into an estimate of the 
cost of travelling there, and it is found 
to be £1 10s., or about $7.50, for each 
geographical mile travelled over. This 
supposes that the expedition returns vo 
the place it set out from, but through 
journeys are much costlier. Seven routes 
are now suggested for British explora- 
tion, the length of which is, in all, 7,700 
miles, and the cost will therefore be 
£11,500, or about $57,500. The work is 
under the care of the Geographical So- 
ciety, and the Prince of Wales is said to 
be interesting himself in it. Another 
African expedition, which will go out 
under the auspices of the-Belgian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, intends to plant a farm 
on the Tanganyika or some other large 
river. The object is to raise food for the 
support of its members, and avoid the 
close and annoying dependence upon the 
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natives. These are plain signs that only 
a very few years more are required to es- 
tablish permanent intercourse across the 
African continent, and one of the most 
fascinating objects of study to the scien- 
tific man for the next century or two 
may be the type of man which will be 
developed from mixed European stock, 
under a tropical sun, modified by a posi- 
tion on a high interior table land. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL HAND MIRROR. 

IMMEDIATELY after the discovery of 
Mars’s moons the philosophers all over 
the country revived the old method of 
observing Jupiter’s moons by looking 
at the reflection of the planet in an ordi- 
nary hand mirror. 
but the appearance is of course entirely 
deceptive, arising from the refraction of 
the rays by the glass of the mirror, 
That fact, however, did not prevent the 
would-be scientific authorities mentioned 
from bringing out their looking-glasses 
and directing them toward Mars. Not 
even the further fact, that one of the 
moons is only nine miles in diameter 
and about thirty-five million miles away, 
and therefore must be invisible unless 
the most powerful means of magnifying 
are used, deterred them. The mirrors 
were brought out, and proved to be so 
effective that not only two, but sometimes 
four moons were seen. The six-penny 
looking-glass beat the costly telescope by 
just one hundred per cent., which gives 
new proof that the mousing owl may 
sometimes overpower the lordly eagle. 
To show such enthusiasts as are unable 
to convince themselves that the apparent 
moons are not real ones, we will say that 
the few occasions on which European 
telescopes have first seen these minute 
dots of light have mostly been published 
partly as proofs of the accuracy of Prof. 
Hall’s work, and partly to show the 
exceptional excellence of the successful 
instruments. The six-foot reflector of 
Lord Rosse discovered the outer satellite, 
and Mr. H. C. Key also found the same 
one by his 18-inch silvered glass reflec- 
tor, the light of the planet being shut 
out by a bar across the field. The latter 
gentleman says that the satellite ‘‘ was 
glimpsed occasionally,” and that he 
could not have found it at all if he had 
not known just where to look. When 
the finding of these moons is so much a 
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matter of doubt even to the possessors of 
powerful telescopes, the looking-glass 
gentry may well hesitate about placing 
too much confidence in the capacity of 
their reflectors, These observations may 
seem unnecessary after the very complete 
exposition by Prof. Newcomb of the 
difficulties which attend the observation 
of the new-found moors, but they are 
not so. We have known of bundreds of 
persons being deceived, and the newspa- 
pers of a considerable town set by the 
ears, in consequence of the unalterable 
faith which a _ so-called ‘‘ Scientific 
Sharp ” had in the hand-mirror observa- 
tions. 





A Frencn physicist has made the singu- 
lar observation that the tenacity of plavi- 
num wire is increased if atmospheric 
dust is excluded from it while being 
drawn. 


Pror. J. E. Himearp, Assistant-in- 
Charge on the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, has been offered the directorship of 
the new International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures in Paris. 


Drawines made on the assumption 
that the light falls from the left-hand 
top cornerappear solid; but if the light 
is made to fall from the right-hand lower 
corner, the objects will appear hollow. 


Tue freezing point of ether lies below 
any degree of cold yet obtainable, though 
flocculent masses have been obtained in 
impure ether by applying a temperature 
of —31 deg. C., or about 102 degrees be- 
low the freezing point of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. 


Pror. Cuurcn, a distinguished Eng- 
lish chemist, has proved that the leather 
bindings of books are injured by being 
kept in rooms lighted with coal gas, 
This injury is due to the action of sul- 
phuric acid upon the leather, and in one 
ease he found no less than 6.21 per cent. 
of free acid and 2.21 per cent. of com- 
bined acid in the leather backs of books 
that had stood on the upper shelves of a 
room lighted by gas. These backs had 
been ‘‘shed ” by the books, and the leath- 
er was so soft as to be easily scraped off. 
Russia leather suffers most, calf next, 
Vellum is unaffected. 


morocco least. 
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THE mode in which the Germans keep 
up their valuable superiority in chemical 
manufactures is shown in the fact that 
one of the largest chemical works in that 
country employs six resident chemists, 
with salaries varying between $1,500 and 
$2,500 yearly, and also engages the ser- 
vices of a celebrated chemist exclusively 
for theoretical work, paying him nearly 
$10,000 a year. Such facts account for 
the industry and fruitfulness of the Ger- 
man chemists. 


THE recent submarine survey of the 
Baltic, undertaken by the Swedish gov- 
ernment, took about 1,800 observations 
of temperature, and developed the fact 
that three thermal strata exist in the 
Baltic. The lines of separation are often 
sharply defined, and the difference in 
temperature is very decided.' The upper 
stratum is warmed by the sun toa pretty 
high summer temperature. Under it 
was a cold layer, and under that a 
bottom layer warmer than the middle 
one, 


KENSINGTON Museum has lately receiv- 
ed six models illustrating the cliff hous- 
es, cave dwellings, and lowland settle- 
ments of the tribes that anciently peo- 
pled the Territories of the western Uni- 
ted States. They are the gift of the 
United States Government, which wil! do 
well to extend its generosity, and place 
similar models in American museums. 
The large parks of our cities offer excel- 
lent opportunities for displaying these 
remains of aboriginal life on a large 
scale. 


Tue discovery in a Swiss lake dwel- 
ling of some stone hatchets made of 
nephrite, a mineral which is now found 
only in China, leads Prof. Desor to de- 
scant upon the probability that the lake 
dwellers came from Asia, and brought 
these implements with them. The rarity 
of objects in nephrite is accounted for 
by the difficulties of the journey, and 
the fact that they were brought at all is 
considered to be proof that they were rare 
in China also, and accordingly looked up- 
on with veneration. All this theorizing 
is gone into in order to avoid the hypo- 
thesis that there were formerly localities 
of nephrite in Europe which are now ex- 
hausted or covered up. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Wuat used not very long ago to be 
called skepticism, but which now is the 
mental condition of so large a number of 
the best and most thoughtful men in the 
civilized world that it must at least be 
freed from the reproach which once was 
carried by that word, finds its highest 
and best sort of expression in a collec- 
Leslie Stephen.* 


tion of essays by Mr. 
Not 
since the time when to speak of a man as 
a-freethinker was to malign him, and in- 
deed we believe that 
for the slander of applying that term to 


more than a generation has passed 


suits were brought 


persons W ho were not quite °° orthodox ”’ 
in their religious belief; and 
have a man like Mr. Leslie Stephen open- 


now we 
ly confessing himself to be a freethinker, 
and writing not only in defence of free- 
thinking, but in laudation of it as right 
in itself and the source of moral good. 
We say, a man like Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
referring rather to the manner of man 
that he 
he may 
lie Stephen is a son of the late Sir James 
Stephen, President of the British Board 
of Trade. His elder Fitz 
James Stephen. He is a graduate of 
Cambridge, England, where, after taking 


s than to any great prominence 


; 
have to American readers. Les- 


brother is 


his degree, he became one of the ‘‘ Dons.”’ 
He Mr. 
daughter,and is now editor of the ** Corn- 
hill Magazine.” 
dained clergyman of the English Church; 
and at the time of the first of two visits 
to this country, during which he made 
some his visiting 
ecards announced him as the “ Rev. Les- 
lie Stephen.” All his tastes, all the in- 
fluences which have him 
through life were such as would lead to 
‘*orthodoxy ” according to the Anglican 
creed. Had he remained in the Church 
he might have been sure of a good living 
and of preferment; and besides all this he 
is one of the quietest, most good-natured 
of men. But even at the time referred 
to, that of his first visit here, he did not 


married Thackeray’s second 


Moreover, he is an or- 


warm friends here, 


surrounded 


* “* Essay on Freethinking and Plain-speak- 
ing.’ By Lesiie StepHzn. i16mo, pp. 362. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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conceal from those with whom he was on 
free talking terms that he felt that he had 
made a mistake in taking orders, and 
that the Liturgy and the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles sat uneasily upon him. <A few 
years only have passed, and now he is 
almost a leader among the skeptics—a 
man who holds up the Bible as an in- 


credible book, and Christianity as having 
no other authority than its power for 
good in the world. The kindness of his 


heart, the purity of his life, the thorough 
sweetness of his whole nature, make him 
a man to be loved and an example to be 
followed, 
lection of papers which were published 


His volume before us is a col- 


from time to time in the ‘* Contemporary 
Review,” and perhaps elsewhere. There 
is sufficient similarity of tone in them, 
and perhaps of purpose, to warrant their 
being gathered between two covers and 
under one title. fail 
to avail themselves of the help which 


Few writers now 


periodical publications offer to a class of 
men who need help, that they may labor 
with comfort. Perhaps the greater num- 
ber of the books that are published nowa- 
days have appeared in part, if not wholly, 

The plan has 
its advantages, but also its disadvan- 
It leads to th 
permanent form of not a little, chiefly in 
the way of reviews, which has fulfilled 
of 
so-called chapters in 


in reviews or magazines. 


reproduction in a 


tages. 


its purpose in being once printed. 
this class are three 
this book, those on Shaftesbury’s ** Char- 
acteristics,” Mandeville’s ‘‘ Fable of the 
Bees,” and ‘* Warburton.”’ They are 
good review articles, and give the reader 
an interesting view of their subjects as 
Mr. Stephen sees them; but 
hardly of sufficiently enduring interest 
to warrant their appearance in a 
The other six chapters, or 
says—for there is no continuity in the 
volume—are however of & very dif- 
ferent character. They have a_pur- 
pose, and from Mr. Stephen’s point of 
view it is a good and high one. He ad- 
dresses himself to the Anglican church- 
man who wishes on this question of sci- 
ence and revealed religion to hold with 


they are 


Hook, 


rather 


es- 
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the hounds and run with the hare, as an 
English sporting phrase has it. He does 
not believe in the pretensions of the so- 
called Broad Church, According to him, 
if the English Church, or anv Church, 
is to be made so broad that its mem- 
bers may call themselves Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and what 
not, and keep their church member- 
ship, while they reject the teachings 
of the Bible, and the common tenets of 
the orthodox protest and creeds accord- 
ing to their plain meaning—if they, for 
example, may accept the doctrine of the 
everlasting damnation of unregenerate 
sinners, but in a sense in which damna- 
tion is not damnation, and everlasting 
not everlasting, this, according to Mr. 
Stephen, is little better than rank hypoc- 
risy. If ‘*God spake these words and 
said,” then what God said must be ac- 
cepted without question, and with abso- 
lute submission. But if God did not 
speak these words, or we have no means 
of knowing that He did, then they stand 
on their own merits, and may be critically 
examined like any other words, and ac- 
cepted or rejected in whole or in part, 
according to internal and external evi- 
dence, and they are of no supreme au- 
thority. Our readers will recognize this 
as the view that we have taken of this 
question from the beginning. The Bible 
is the word of God, or it is not. If it be 
so, there is no disputing its teachings. 
If it be not so, any one may dispute 
them. It is simply a question of faith 
or no faith; and faith is not reason, and 
does not work by reason. Faith, as 
Paul said in one of the completest and 
subtlest definitions ever given, is the 
substance of things hoped for and the ev- 
idence of things not seen. But it is so 
for each individual man for himself. It 
promises to him what he hopes for; it is 
evidence fo him of what neither he nor 
any one else can see. If this could be 
established by reason, there would be, 
could be no faith. Nor can any man re- 
quire that another should accept his 
faith as evidence of the unseen things. 
There is no way of making a compromise 
between faith and reason. As to these 
great questions of religion and a future 
state, we must each of us ‘like a little 
child” accept what we are told is the 
truth, or we must give up the subject, 
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and say that we know nothing about it. 
This is Mr. Stephen’s view, and he pre- 
sents it with great fulness of treatment, 
and presents it in many aspects; always 
ably, always charitably; but always with 
uncompromising insistance that the ques- 
tion shall be met squarely; that there 
shall be no quibbles, or subterfuges, or 
attempts to pervert the plain meaning of 
language. For himself he claims the 
right both of freethinking and plain 
speaking; and he calls upon all honest 
minds to join him in the latter, and to 
abandon all attempts to smooth matters 
over by making a compromise between 
faith and science. He does not shirk the 
point so frequently made, that it is not 
right to destroy one comfort-giving faith 


uuless another equally comforting is 


ready as a substitute. Better, he says, 
be without any faith than to lean on one 
that has no solid foundation; better 
trust nothing than trust a delusion and 
asnare. Mr. Stephen’s book is special- 
ly addressed to members of the English 
Church, but it is equally well suited to 
our religious or semi-religious public, 
who are prone to the same timorous self- 
deception which he finds so injurious in 
England. Mr. Stephen's book is emi- 
nently readable. He has a very pleasant, 
lucid style, and a fine vein of unobtru- 
sive humor, which he puts to good use, 
and not too frequently. His book will 
be acceptable to all who are interested in 
its subject. 


Ir any man thinks that the distinction 
between right and wrong is an obvious 
one, and easily made under all circum- 
stances, we advise him to read a book 
upon the subject by Professor Sidgwick, 
which, or rather a second edition of 
which, carefully revised and corrected, 
has just been published.* Professor Sidg- 
wick has the chair of moral and political 
philosophy in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and holds a high place 
in that body of eminent men which 
makes Cambridge now somewhat more 
than the rival of Oxford. Personally 
Professor Sidgwick is one of the most es- 
timable and honorable of mea, one as to 
the correctness of whose conduct, under 


* “‘ The Methods of Ethics... By Henny Stpe- 
wicK, M. A. 8vo, pp. 469. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 
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any circumstances in which he might be 
placed, those who know him could not 
have a moment's doubt. All the more, 
therefore, is what he says upon ethical 
questions worthy of respectful attention. 
‘True, the class to whom his book is ad- 
dressed would think the personal char- 
acter of its author a matter of small mo- 
ment, not indeed to be considered, his 
dissertations and conclusions resting up- 
on their own merits; but such of the 
general reading public as may take up 
his work and find in it subtle distinctions 
in regard to what they have been accus- 
tomed to regard as very simple ques- 
tions, and novel views upon subjects 
which they have regarded as eternally 
established from the beginning, will be 
interested if not pleased at learning that 
the author is a man of irreproachable 
life and the most estimable character. 
His book, however, is not dogmatical or 
directly practical; indeed, we think that 
even for the scholastic class to which it 
is addressed, and still more for the gen- 
eral reader, it might have been some- 
what more practical than it is with ad- 
vantage, and without at all impairing its 
historical and critical purpose. The 
brief title very tersely tells what the 
book is—an examination, both historical 
and critical, of the different methods of 
arriving at reasoned convictions of what 
ought to be done, which convictions are 
to be found—either explicit or implicit— 
in the general moral consciousness of 
mankind, and which have been devel- 
oped and set forth by thinkers and writ- 
ers upon the subject. Notwithstanding 
its main historical and critical purpose, 
Professor Sidgwick’s book is really more 
practical than those of many others who 
have written upon the same subject; for 
he is occupied from first to last in con- 
sidering how conclusions are to be ra- 
tionally reached in the familiar matter 
of our common daily life and in actual 
practice. His work is thus one of the 
highest value and interest to all thought- 
ful persons, as it throws upon the prob- 
lem of daily life the light of all the great 
intellects among the moralists of the 
past, focussed by a modern mind of sin- 
gular clearness and unerring action. 
Professor Sidgwick defines ethics as 
the science or study of what ought to be 
so far as this depends upon the volun- 
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tary action of individuals. But it is 
found that in deciding what they ought 
to do men naturally proceed on dif- 
ferent principles and by different meth- 
ods. ‘There are two obvious ration- 
al ends or objects of human action, per- 
fection and happiness, of which either 
may be sought, by the individual for 
himself or by men in general for the 
common good. The methods of ethical 
action are chiefly three, Egoism, Intui- 
tionism, and Utilitarianism. Egoism re- 
cognizes that the rational end of conduct 
for each individual is the maximum of 
his own happiness or pleasure. It may 
be called Epicureanism; and it is not 
to be lightly set aside as mere systemat- 
ic selfishness Intuitionism recognizes 
rightness as a quality inherent in some 
kinds of action independently of their 
conduciveness to any further end, and 
assumes that we have the power of see- 
ing clearly what actions are in themselves 
right and reasonable. Utilitarianism ap- 
plies to the whole human race the prin- 
ciple or rule of action which Egoism ap- 
plies to the individual; its law is that 
what is right is that which brings the 
greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber. Professor Sidgwick’s work consists 
of an examination of these three methods 
of ethical action and a testing of each by 
examples. In the doing of this he shows 
first, notably a remarkable candor and 
freedom from prejudice. He has no 
hatred for those from whom he differs. 
There is no odium morale in his composi- 
tion. Next and chiefly, he shows sound 
reason and a fine moral sense. The re- 
sult is a work of the highest value; and 
indeed upon its subject we do not know 
one that surpasses or indeed that equals 
it. In illustration of the truth of our 
first remark as to the uncertainty that 
there may be as to what is right or 
wrong, we cite in conclusion of our no- 
tice Professor Sidgwick’s summing up 
of the results of his inquiry into the 
right or wrong of keeping promises—one 
of the simplest of moral questions, it 
would seem. He says, nearly in these 
words—that we are able to state it as a 
generally accepted principle that a pro- 
mise, made in words or implied, is bind- 
ing if made by an individual—if the 
promiser has a ciear belief as to the sense 
in which it was understood by the pro- 
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misee, and if the iatter is still in a condi- 
tion to grant a release from it, but is un- 
willing to do so—if it was not obtained 
by force or fraud—if it does not conflict 
with prior obligations—if we do not be- 
lieve that its fulfilment will be harmful 
to the promisee, or will inflict a dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice on the promiser—and 
if circumstances materially 
changed since it was made. Our author 
decides that with these qualifications 
there is a general consent that a promise 
is binding; but that if any one of the 
qualifications be omitted, there is not 
such a consent, and that our moral «per- 
ceptions on this point fall into obscurity 
and disagreement. 


have not 





Dr. Jonn Hutuan, whose name is fa- 
vorably known in the literature of mu- 
sic, has written a little book,* with the 
purpose of which one need not be a mu- 
sician to sympathize heartily. It is a 
plea for the more common performance of 
music in thehouse. It may seem strange 
to some persons that, at a time when al- 
most every house contains at least one pi- 
ano-forte and one person capable of play- 
ing better or worse upon it, there should be 
an effort to bring more music into the 
domestic circle. But the plea is needed 
nevertheless. For Dr. Hullah does not 
mean by music the strumming of waltzes 
and polkas, or the singing of popular 
songs or of airs from Italian operas, 
more or less ill as the case may be. He 
means real music—concerted music for 
voices, madrigals, part songs, trios and 
quartets by classical composers, quar- 
tets for stringed instruments, 
trios, and quartets for the piano-forte 
and stringed instruments; for all of 
which combinations the great composers, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, and Schumann, have 
written and have preduced some of their 
very finest works. The proper and lov- 
ing performance of such music as this is 
an education; it requires study, practice, 
practice together; it promotes the most 
charming sociability and social culture; 
it binds families and friends together; it 
provides them with a never-failing source 
of pure enjoyment in each other’s com- 


duet s, 


* * Music in the House.” By Joun Hvwiwuan, 
LL. D. 12mo, pp. 79. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 
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pany; its influence is 
every way elevating. 


benign and in 
A plea for such 
misic in the house is much needed in 
America. We have far too little of it, 
and far too little of 
ment of any kind. Dancing, gossiping, 
and eating seem the sum and limit of our 
social pleasures. It is strange that the 
violin, the viola, and the violoncello are 
not more studied by our young people. 
Parents would do 
their children to learn these instruments. 
Girls are too much limited to the piano- 
forte. They should learn 
which is a light instrument 
to the strength, and one in playing which 


such social enjoy- 


well to 


encourage 


the violin, 


not taxing 


there is a grace of action well suited 
to the female figure and style of move- 
ment. If the girls of a family played 
the violin and the boys learned the viola 
and the violoncello, there might be a little 


concert of classical chamber music got 
up at any time. The pleasure, the ro- 
fining pleasure, of this, only those know 
who have experienced it. [For real lov- 
ers of music, it surpasses all other enjoy- 
ment. It is for this sort of music in the 
house that Dr. Hullah argues. His 
book is good, so far as it goes; but that 
is only a little way. It deals with the 
subject in a very general way, and says 
a little about the composers in the vari- 
ous schools. It should have done much 
more. It should have laid out a course 
of study in the various styles, both of 


} 


vocal and instrumental chamber music; 
given advice as to the compositions to be 
performed, counsel as to the formation 
of clubs, and so forth, and so forth. In 
brief, the little book, although a pleasant 
one, the influence of which cannot but 
be good, is not practical enough in its 
purpose, and indeed does not seem to 
have any very clearly defined purpose, 
except the general one of saying some- 
thing in favor of music as a domestic ac- 
complishment, and of discoursing a little 
about various composers. Iowever, bet- 
ter this than nothing; the defect 
may be remedied in a second edition. 


and 


Historties of our late civil war abound: 


general histories, particular histories; 
records of the part which some particu- 
lar regiment—volunteer always—took in 
the struggle; and these latter are gene- 


rally somewhat too voluminous, and 
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But with all 


the 


shall we say vain-glorious, 
this accumulation of material 
service—and the torment—of the future 
real historian of the war, there has been 
a notable lack, or at least disproportion, 
of narratives of personal adventure. The 
view of the war thus far presented to us 
has been almost exclusively the gravely 
historical view in its various phases, from 
the letters of the war correspondent to 
the volumes of Draper or the Comte de 
Paris. Even the glorifiers of the volun- 
teer regiments write with a kind of offi- 
cial dignity, and give us dry collections 
of facts, with all the official matter, the 
names of all the officers, with their ap- 


for 


pointments and their promotions, matters 
the interest of which passed away with 
the day of their occurrence. We have 
had little or none of those narratives, 
** stories *’ of the war which we reasonably 
expected to have, such as, if a like contest 
had taken place inEurope, or in Asia with 
European troops engaged in it, would 
have appeared by the dozen. Is this an- 
other manifestation of inferiority in the 
narrative faculty which is noticeable in 
the American people, which makes us al- 
most dependent upon British authors for 
our novel reading, and which shows it- 
self even when our own anthors under- 
take fiction? Notimprobably. We wel- 
come, therefore, any attempt to supply 
this deficiency, and here we have one in 
a book by a ** Reb.”* The author, Mr. 
Wilkinson, late of the United States Navy 
and later captain in the Confederate 
Navy, is plainly not more than half re- 
constructed. But never mind that; he 
was plainly a gallant and an able officer, 
a good fellow, and in his relinquishment 
of the United States’ service for that of 
the Confederate Navy he acted, we are 
sure, conscientiously. His book is real- 
lyin two parts: the first telling the story 
of the capture of New Orleans, the sec- 
ond that of his experience in command 
of blockade-runners. In the former the 
esprit de corps manifests itself strongly, 
although by no means unpleasantly. Mr. 
Wilkinson claims the honor of taking 
New Orleans entirely for his old com- 
rades of the United States Navy. As to 


* “ The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner.”” By 
J. Witkrnson, Captain in the late Confederate 
States Navy. 12mo, pp. 252. New York: Shel- 
don & Company. 
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the fact he seems to be pretty nearly 
right; but the hearty and really fervent 
spirit in which he vindicates the claim of 
the Navy, shows that in spite of his se- 
cession principles and his service against 
the old flag, there yet lingers in his heart 
a love for the service in which he was 
trained, and a respect and warm regard 
for the men who were of old his brother 
ofiicers. Notwithstanding all this, we 
should say that he is a very good speci- 
men of a yet unmitigated slave-holding 
secessionist; one of the sort, however, 
which must be respected by anti-slavery 
men and Unionists who can rise above 
the prejudice of believing that no good 
can be found among their old opponents, 
Such men might well take a lesson (which 
they will not tuke) from Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Wilkinson's story is told with spirit 
and considerable graphic power. It will 
be read with interest by all those who are 
still curious about the particulars of the 
late war, or wl.o like stories of fights and 
cruises; but we do not find in it so much 
of anecdote or relation of personal ad- 
venture as we hoped for when we began 
its perusal, Its interest is generally dis- 
tributed through it, rather than concen- 
trated in particular passages. Wedo not 
find anything sufficiently striking to be 
quotable, and yet we cannot say that any 
part of it isatalldull. There is a lack of 
incident and anecdote from the first page 
to the last, and also of peculiar people, 
This, we take it, is not 
Ilis perception, his 


‘* characters,” 
the author’s fault. 
appreciation, and his descriptive powers 
are not in fault; but plainly there isa de- 
ficiency of that most desirable sort of 
event and individual among us, which 
even the war did not supply. Even war 
with us has an ‘‘ average’’ character. 

It is with reluctance that we say a dis- 
couraging word in regard to a native ef- 
fort in the higher walks of literature. 
The influences of our society are so much 
against the production of works of ima- 
gination that any creditable attempt in 
that direction appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of every lover of letters, 
But we cannot say a word of encourage- 
ment to the author of ‘‘The Court of 
King Edwin,”* a drama, unactable, and 
A Drama. 
pp. 157. 


* “ At the Court of King Edwin.” 
3y Wii1taM LEIGHTON, Jr. iG6mo, 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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not written to be acted, which has just 
been published by the author of ‘* The 
Sons of Godwin.” The author seems to 
have made a careful study of the later 
Anglo-Saxon times in England, and has 
imbibed a good deal of their spirit. He 
is plainly a careful, painstaking writer; 
but we must tell him frankly, and no 
less kindly, his care and his painstaking 
are thrown away. His drama is inde- 
scribably dull; his correct blank verse is 
like so many lines of lead. There is 
nothing more to be said about it. 

Mr. Nicuots has entered upon an un- 
tried field in endeavoring to combine dry 
educational statistics, descriptions of va- 
rious beautiful works of art, and his own 
notes of the Centennial Exposition, in 
one harmonious whole.* One cannot 
help feeling that the handsome binding, 
charming illustrations, and remarks up- 
on art in a general way, are only the su- 
gar coating, which makes palatable the 
facts with regard to art education, which 
are evidently the raison d’étre of the 
book. The author writes with the pur- 
pose of rousing his readers to the impor- 
tance of a thorough artistic training in 
the common schools of the United 
States. He states at the outset that the 
object of such instruction should not be 
to make artists, but artisans, who shall 
have a trained eye to direct the skilful 
hand. 

This necessitates teachers who shall 
have the wisdom to advise their pupils to 
follow some useful industrial occupa- 
tion rather than the precarious profes- 
sion of an artist. The fact that drawing 
is an essential in a workingman’s educa- 
tion is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Many will be surprised at the number 
and variety of trades mentioned by Mr. 
Nichols as among those which require 
art education. He wisely says that ‘if 
a hundredth part of the money which 
has been deceitfully and fruitlessly ob- 
tained from the workingman upon pre- 
tense of the rights of labor, had been 
used codperatively in establishing indus- 
trial schools, the interests of the me- 
chanic and workman would have been 
far in advance of their present position.” 


** Art Education Applied to Industry.” By 
Groree WARD NicuoLa. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Mr. Nichols has gathered together the 
experiences of older countries in the mat- 
ter of art education, and explains at 
some length wherein each has been a 
failure or a success. He approves of the 
plan adopted by the Belgian Government, 
as having the most scientific basis. In 
a ‘General Plan of a Proper Scheme of 
Instruction,’’ he states exactly what he 
thinks should be taught in primary, in- 
termediate, and high schools, recom- 
mending drawing from memory, in every 
department, an exceedingly useful exer- 
cise, as time will show if his plan is ever 
adopted. The most interesting part of 
this book to the general reader is the de- 
scription of various works of art, but 
these are so cunningly interwoven with 
the statistics that one is led on to ex- 
amine the whole. 

Mr. Howe .ts's “‘ Counterfeit Present- 
ment’’* is not equal to the ‘ Parlor 
Car’’ or ‘‘ Out of the Question”; still it 
is amusing. It must be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to personate naturally so extraor- 
dinary a character as General Wyatt, 
who prefers to have his darling daughter 
endure the agonies of disappointed love 
rather than to tell her that the man she 
loved was a rascal. 

The great charm of Howells’s comedi- 
ettas are the stage directions, which in a 
few lines present the whole scene; on 
this account they are more appreciated 
when read than when put on a stage. 
But Mr. Lawrence Barrett, in the face of 
apparent impossibility, has made a suc- 
cess of this very play, which is high 


proof of his skill. 


A Book to be fairly dealt with should 
be studied from the author’s standpoint, 
and it is perhaps impossible for a North- 
ern mind to fully enter into the feelings 
of a Southern writer, especially a woman 
whose style has an almost tropical flavor. 

In looking over a volume of ‘ south- 
land literature’? we notice an unusual 
flow of the language of romance and sen- 
timent, and often a deal of learning dis- 
played in a slightly pedantic way, as in 
Miss Evans’s remarkable story of ‘St. 
Elmo,” which one could only tackle 
comfortably with lexicon and encyclopa- 

* “* Counterfeit Presentment.”" By W.D. How- 
Elis. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 
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dia. There is also deep feeling and 
warmer passion than is often portrayed 
by their Northern sisters; a natural re- 
sult of climate and surroundings. 

A volume of poems by Mrs. Cham- 
bers-Ketchum, ‘‘ Lotus Flowers, Gather- 
ed in Sur and Shadow,”* is marked by 
these peculiarities. She is best known 
by her Christmas story of ‘ Benny,” 
which has been copied into almost every 
paper in the land, and is travelling now; 
one of those home pictures, true and 
simple, which reach every heart. This 
is her only poem in that style. She cer- 
tainly has power in grouping words in 
euphemisti« verse, is well read, and pos- 
sesses deep feelings, womanly impulses, 
and a knack of rhyme, but the spirit of 
genuine poetry is generally lacking. 

We find on the first page a motto from 
Horace, ‘* Behold, the nymphs bring to 
you lilies with fall baskets; to you the 
fair Nais, plucking pale violets, join the 
narcissus and heads of poppies and the 
flower of the sweet-smelling anethis.”’ 
There is such an amount of knowledge 
interwoven with the sentiment that the 
poppy heads begin to predominate in the 
floral offering. It is a little distracting, 
in the midst of a sacred poem, very 
smoothly written in the style of N. P. 
Willis, to have one’s eye directed to a 
note stating that “the sun, in the time 
of Abraham, entered the constellation 
Leo at the beginning of summer,”’ or 
that ‘*the beautiful star Fomalhaut, in 
Piscis Australis, was adored as Dagon by 
the Pheenicians.”’ 

The long poem at the beginning, 
‘* Semper Fidelis,” is unintelligible (as a 
story) on a first reading. The heroine 
had evidently travelled extensively. In 
a revery she reviews some of her wander- 
ings. These two verses are a fair sam- 
ple: 

From Posilippo’s poet shrine, 
Haunted by flower and bee, 

She seeg the pe iks of Capri shine 
On the rim of the sparkling sea ; 


She sings ‘neath Ischia's fig and vine, 
She dreams in Pompeii. 


Where soft Venezia’s mellow bells 
Float o’er the silver tide ; 

Where bright Callirhoe’s diamond wells 
Deck dry [lissus’ side, 

Or where down the sandy Syrian delis 
The wild, scarfed Bedouins ride. 


* “* Totus Flowers, Gathered in Sun and Shad- 
pw.” By Mrs. CaAmBers-KreTcHUM. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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These poems will, no doubt, give plea- 
sure to many; but they are not destined 
to be long remembered. 


Tue autobiographies which J. R. Os- 
good & Co. are publishing, edited by 
Mr. W. D. Howells,* furnish very inter- 
esting reading, and vividly picture for us 
the times when these remarkable men 
lived. Lord Herbert of Cherbury paints 
his own picture as though he scanned 
himself objectively. He was not only a 
brave knight, but redressed all his pri- 
vate wrongs with the sword. He fought 
almost as many duels as Cromwell fought 
battles, and was also a learned and ac- 
complished gentleman. He thus de- 
scribes his first visit to the court of Eliz- 
abeth: ‘‘Curiosity rather than ambition 
brought me to court; and as it was the 
manner of those times for all men to 
kneel down before the great Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who then reigned, I was likewise 
upon my knees in the presence chamber 
when she passed by to the chapel at 
Whitehall. 
stopped, and, swearing her usual vath, 
demanded, ‘Who is this?’ Everybody 
there present looked upon me, but no 
man knew me, till Sir James Croft, a 
pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, re- 
turned back and told who I was, and 
that I had married Sir William Herbert 
of St. Gillian’s daughter. The Queen 
hereupon looked attentively upon me, and 
swearing again her ordinary oath, said, 
‘It isa pity he was married so young’; 
and thereupon gave her hand to kiss 
twice, both times gently clapping me on 
the cheek.’’ The striking traits of the 
reign of the great Elizabeth are clearly 
depicted. In the same volume with this 
heroic tale of Lord Herbert is bound a 
strange contrast, the autobiography of 
the patient, long-suffering, persecuted 
Quaker, Thomas Ellwood, the pupil and 
lifelong friend of Milton. Ellwood’s 
history has more significance as a picture 
of the times in which he lived than that 
of Lord Herbert, and is in some respects 
more valuable to the student. The big- 
otry and intolerance of the Church and 
Government of England are here graph- 
ically described by one who felt them in 


As soon as she saw me she 


* “ Choice Autobiographies.” Edited by Wr- 
tram D. Howz.is. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 
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his own soul. His life was a model of 
consistent piety. 

Another interesting book which Mr. 
Howells has selected for comment and 
publication is the Memoirs of Frederica 
Sophia Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bai- 
reuth, sister of Frederick the Great, in 
two volumes. It is also an autobiogra- 
phy, and recites the court doings of the 
most exciting period of Prussian history. 
The cruelties inflicted on her by her 
parents, relatives, and teachers surpass 
the records of European prisons, If the 
narrative did not accord with the true 
history of the Prussian court of that pe- 
riod, the lady’s story would be held to 
be a pure invention. 

Another of this series is the autobiog- 
raphy of the Italian poet and dramatic 
genius Vittorio Alfieri, an intense, im- 
pulsive, prejudiced, and at times fe 
man, a dissolute young noble, 
authorship. Two or 
extracts show the man. He de- 
Plutarch, ** Lives ’”’ 
caused him to pass hours of rapture. 
‘*Some of these I read and read again, 
with such a transport of cries, tears, and 
fury that if any one had heard me in the 
next room, he would surely have thought 
me mad. In meditating certain grand 
traits of these men, I often 
leaped to my feet, agitated and out of 


my senses, and tears of grief and rage 


ro- 
cious 
given to tragic 
three 


lighted in whose 


supreme 


escaped me to think that I was born in 
Piedmont, and in a time and under a 
government where no high thing could 
be said or done, and it was almost 
less to think er feelit.’’ His seorn of 
kings was so great that he despised even 
those who did like them. When pre- 
sented to Frederick he felt no emotion 
of wonder or respect, but rather of in- 
dignation and rage. ‘The King ad- 
dressed me the three or four customary 
words, I fixed respectfully 
upon his, and inwardly blessed 


use- 


my eyes 
heaven 
that I had not been born his slave; and 
I issued from that universal Prussian 
barracks abhorring it as it deserved.” 

At Madrid he signalized his stay by a 
murderous outburst of one of the worst 
tempers in the world. ‘‘One night his 
servant Elia, in dressing his hair, had 
the misfortune to twitch one of his locks 
in such a 


way as to give him a slight 
pain; on which Alfieri leaped to his feet, 
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seized a heavy candlestick, and without 
a word struck the valet such a blow upon 
his temple that the blood gushed out 
over his face, and over the person of a 
young Spaniard who had been supping 
with Alfieri. Elia sprang upon his mas- 
ter, who drew his sword; but the Span- 


iard, after great ado, quieted them 
both.” Although Alfieri went after- 
ward to Elia’s room, telling him he 


might kill him, as he deserved it, the 


generous servant would take no other 
revenge than to keep two handkerchiefs 
which had been drenched in his blood, 
which from time to time he 


his master. 


snowed to 


After numerous intrigues with women 
of rank, and several duels on this ae- 
count, he relation with 


formed a the 


Countess of Albany, whic! 
as he lived; and when her husband died 
they were privately married. A 
in Paris during the Revolution, 


trying to get out of tl 


i] 1 1 ac 
1 i1WStLeCa as 


long 
scene 
when 
city with the 
a party of 
drunken patriots, enables us to 
in very person. When the mob had ex- 
amined the passports he seized them, 


Countess and stopped by 


see him 


and, as he says, ‘‘full of disgust and 
rage, and not knowing at the moment, 
or in my passion despising the immense 


peril that attended us, I thrice shook my 
passport in my hand, and shouted at the 
top of my voice: ‘Look! Listen! Al- 
fieri is my Italian, and not 
French; tall, lean, pale red hair; I am 
he; look at have 
and I have had it legitimately from those 
who could give it. We wish to pass, 
and, by heaven, we 1m By. 
Howells says that he once fancied that a 
very close parallel might be drawn be- 
tween this poet and but after 
careful study decides that their dispari- 
their re emblances. 
noble, both lived 
in voluntary exile, both imagined them- 


name; 


me; I my passport, 


will pass! 


s$yron, 


ties are greater than 
‘* But both were born 


selves friends and admirers of liberty, 
both had violent natures, and both in- 


dulged the curious hypocrisy of desiring 
they 


to seem worse than were, and of 


trying to make out a shocking case for 
themselves when they could. They were 
men who hardly outlived their boyish- 
ness.”” 


Mr. Squier has lately published a 
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history of his explorations in the land of 
the [ncas,* agreeably diversified by inci- 
dents of travel, and very fully illustrat- 
ed. For a year and a half he was ac- 
tively occupied with investigations di- 
rected mainly to the elucidation of the 
aboriginal monuments of Peru, which 
are the only trustworthy witnesses of the 
true condition of its ancient inhabitants. 

The state of their arts in almost every 
department is now clearly known. Their 
reservoirs and aqueducts give us insight 
into their agricultural system. Their 
bridges, roads, and tambos tell us of their 
means of intercommunication. Their 
great fortresses and other public works 
show that the rulers had at their dispo- 
sal the labor of a numerous and industri- 
And the very absence 
of any remains of the habitations of the 


ous population, 


common people shows us conclusively 
what have been the condition of 
the masses. 

We have the means which they used 
for determining the solstices, and the 
of the sun through the heavens. 
From the position and character of the 
great learn much of 
their military condition. We know how 
crimes were punished from the elaborate 
prisons; how executions were performed 
from the ruins of structures which un- 
mistakably indicate the purpose of their 
construction. The sites of their villages, 
and the indications of the quarters of 
the cities, show how closely the people 
must have been crowded together in their 
narrow homes. We have remains which 
indicate the general character of their 
household implements and the texture 
of their garments. Their chulpas and 
tombs give evidence of their belief in a 
future life. 

Mr. Squier makes no attempt to assign 
dates or even eras for Peruvian civiliza- 
tion, much for Peruvian 
They are probably coincident with the 
earliest of what we call the old world. 
He also thinks there is no valid evidence 
that within any period known to human 
records the progeniiors of the Peruvians 
reached their 
that their civilization was imparted to 


must 


passa Fe 


fortresses, we can 


less origin. 


country from abroad, or 


* “ Peru; Incidents of Travel and Exploration 
in the Land of the Incas.” By E. Groree 
Sguier, M. A., F. S.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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them by any other race. ‘‘ Even if it be 
assumed that the whole human family 
sprung from a single pair, and that their 
original seat was in the highlands of 
America, still it remains true that the 
period of their advent to Peru antedates 
all human record.” 

Apart from its special interest, the 
book is very interesting from its vivid 
descriptions and abundant photographs. 
—Mr. James Bryce* has taken a new 
route of travel, passing through people 
of strange tongues, and lands compara- 
tively unknown. His narrative 
mences at Nijni in Russia, situated at 
the confluence of the Oka and the Volga, 
where the great annual fair is held for 
the sale of merchandize from the whole 
From this place, by 
steamer and rail, he journeyed to the 
foot of the Caucasus. From the Bothnia 
to this majestic chain of mountains two 
thousand miles of steppe intervene. The 
scenery is tame and monotonous, the in- 
habitants of mixed races, the degrees of 
civilization good, bad, and indifferent. 
The highest peaks of the Caucasus are 
| 


com- 


Russian empire. 


more than sixteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 
of men that live north and south of the 
Caucasus remain almost as stationary as 
the scenery that surrounds them. There 
is no unity among these diverse tribes on 
Their religions are as 
various as the languages spoken. The 
army and government of Russia bind 
them together as a severe frost 
the mud, stones, sticks, and straws of a 
filthy pool. Only one portion of this 
vast territory has been utilized,and that is 
the region that produces mineral waters 
near Mount Elbruz, the highest peak 
of the whole chain. In these mountain 
fastnesses are found robbers as accom- 
plished as Robin Hood. 

Mr. Bryce is a meditative, thoughtful 
traveller, and the 
nationalities, religions, and languages of 
the dwellers on both sides of the Caucas- 
us are very interesting and suggestive. 
In the present controversy between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, he sides with the Rus- 
sians, and gives good reasons for his 
preferences. Passing through Armenia 


The racesand tribes 


any one subject. 


unites 


his comments upon 


* “ Transcaucasia and Ararat.” 
Bryce, author of ** Holy Roman Empire.” 
don: Macmillan & Co, 
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to Ararat, he ascended this mountain 
to the very top, but found little to re- 
pay his toil. He also visited the famous 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, which claims 
to be the oldest monastic institution in 
the world, situated about thirteen miles 
from Erivan, in Armenia. Under differ- 
ent conquerors it has experienced every 
variety of fortune, and survived all dis- 
asters from the third to the nineteenth 
century, and is to-day, under the protec- 
tion of Russia, in a flourishing condi- 
tion. In the school connected with the 
monastery eighty young men of different 
nationalities are under training. 

The observations of Mr. Bryce con- 
rerning the Armenians and their rela- 
tions to other nations are especially 
useful just now, aiding us in forming 
our op‘nions of the merits of the Russo- 
Turkish war. 

‘*THe Enchanted Moccasins”* is a 
collection of stories published under the 
name of ‘ The Indian Fairy Book ’’ some 
twenty years ago, but it has been out 
of print for some time, and is now reis- 
sued under a different title. The works 
of Henry Schoolcraft, from whose writ- 
ings these legends were compiled, meet 
the eye of only a few readers, as they are 
now seldom found except in old and ex- 
tensive libraries, and the volumes con- 
tain so much that it is hard to sift the 
chaff from the wheat. 

Mr. Matthews has put into a conve- 
nient form the mosi entertaining of these 
stories, hoping to interest not children 
only, but the students of aboriginal ways 
of life and thought. The reader is in- 
vited to look back upon the Indian as he 
moved about the new world, under the 
sky, along the streams, and through the 
forests, before he had the acquaintance, 
the companionship, or the enmity of the 
white man. Many of these legends, re- 
cited around the lodge fires long be- 
fore the Indian was tried by the ani- 
mosity and treachery of the white man, 
reveal the bloodthirsty and revengeful 
spirit which is sometimes supposed to be 
the result of his long and unsuccessful 
contest for the land of his fathers. Now 


*** The Enchanted Moccasins ; and other Le- 
gends of the American Indians.”” Compiled from 
Original Sources by ConnELIUS MaTTHEWs. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and then these wild adventures are light- 
ed up by some gleam of kindliness, but 
many are rather too sanguinary to be 
suitable fairy tales for children. The 
glimpses given of Indian life are curious, 
and will be appreciated by older people. 

The story of ‘‘Seeliman, the Lost 
Daughter,” is a prose poem in itself, and 
many of the others have little touches 
which show how thoroughly the Ameri- 
can Indian was in sympathy with the 
world of nature. 

For the last twenty-five years the fame 
of Chaucer has been increasing, until to- 
day he is ranked only second to Shake- 
speare. The Chaucer society in Engiand 
have devoted much time and money to 
the revision and publication of his works, 
Different manuscripts have been com- 
pared, their various readings recorded 
and criticised, with as much care as theo- 
logians have bestowed on the Bible, 
The apparatus for reading and studying 
Chaucer is as complete and exhaustive as 
that for the study of Homer. Still, his 
works are little read except by antiqua- 
ties and critics. Professor T. R. Louns- 
bury has given us one tale selected from 
the ‘‘ Father of English poetry,” with 
all the helps which a tyro in literature 
needs to understand the poem. It is en- 
titled ‘“‘The Parliament of Fowles.’’* 
The allegory only occupies thirty-one 
pages, while introduction, notes, glossa- 
ry, and different readings fill eighty 
pages. He has discussed the date and 
composition of the poem, its sources and 
bibliography, and the old manuscripts, 
ten in number. ‘‘ The Dream of Scipio,” 
taken from Cicero's ‘‘ Republic,” is one 
of the sources. This is literally trans- 
lated, and in thought, religion, and phi- 
losophy is vastly superior to the poem, 
which is partially built upon it. Profes- 
sor Lounsbury has given us in this little 
voluine the results of long and patient 
research. The student finds here about 
all that he will need to aid him in read- 
ing and appreciating Chaucer. Few 
have much time to devote to this ‘* well 
of English undefiled.’’ All men of lib- 
eral culture desire to know something of 


*“ The Parliament of Fowles.” By Geoffrey 


Chaucer. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by T. R. Lounssury. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. 
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him who found the old English a dialect 
and left it a language. This little book, 
therefore, is extremely valuable to stu- 
dents who wish to know what was said 
and sung five hundred years ago. 


Miss BLaNcHE WiLLIs Howarp, the 
author of ‘‘One Summer, has tried a 
summer and winter abroad, enabled to 
make the trip, let us hope, by some of 
the many ducats gained by that fresh 
first story. She wrote frequently to 
the Boston ‘ Transcript’’ while absent, 
and now, collected in a neat little vol- 
ume, these letters tell the world how 
much she enjoyed in that rare twelve- 
month. It is a pleasant, readable se- 
ries of letters,* with such attractive 
titles as ‘‘ A Flying Sheet from Paris,”’ 
** A Day in the Black Forest,” ‘‘ Nurem- 
berg the Ancient,” but it hardly seemed 
necessary to publish them in this endur- 
ing form. A small army of enthusiastic 
girls, scholarly and artistic, go abroad 
every spring and fall, and many of them 
write letters interesting to the home cir- 
cle, or the local paper., One is often as- 
tonished by the knowledge of literature 
and history gracefully displayed. But 
we have not time to admire and attend 
to all. When Mrs. Stowe published her 
‘Sunny Memoirs of Foreign Lands,” 
and Grace Greenwood her ‘‘ Haps and 
Mishaps of a Tour in Europe,” they were 
welcomed as telling the untravelled read- 
er much that was new and valuable. 


** One Year Abroad.” By the author of “‘ One 
Summer.” Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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But now we all go abroad, and we all 
scribble accounts of our individual expe- 
rience of sea-sickness, sight-seeing, ho- 
tels, mountains, extortionate waiters, 
fine scenery, etc. There seems to be an 
eager egotism about this rushing into 
print after an uneventful journey over 
hackneyed ground. Though the vol- 
umes thus yearly produced are entertain- 
ing enough, number diminishes the 
charm. 





A very handsome holiday book, quite 
noteworthy in several features, is ** Gold- 
en Songs of Great Poets.’’* It is remark- 
able, to begin with, as consisting of six 
new poems, or rather poems never be- 
fore published, by six of the foremost 
poets of America. Holmes leads off with 
a felicitous introduction, ‘‘On The 
Threshold,” modestly claiming to only 
usher in the others, but charming in its 
musicalring. Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, and Bayard Taylor follow, 
with poems of which it may be said that 
while none is its author’s masterpiece, yet 
they are all worthy of their authors, and 
combine to form a noteworthy book. 
The work is profusely illustrated by Dar- 
ley, Moran, Hart, Fredericks, Smillie, and 
McEntee. It is printed on paper of the 
thickness of cardboard, and is superb in 
general appearance. It is worthy of note 
that a woman is the publisher of this 
somewhat novel work, which does equal 
credit to her good taste and enterprise. 

* ** Golden Songs of Great Poets.” New York: - 
Sarah H. Leggett, 1184 Broadway. 
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— THE political situation in France 
has become so critical, that the interest 
felt in it actually eclipses that of the war 
between Russia and Turkey. It was 
grave before the death of Thiers, and 
since that sad, but to-have-been expected 
event, it has become even more serious, 
There is a general and well grounded ap- 
prehension that another revolution is 
probable if not imminent. It is not for 
us to discuss in these pages the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the policy of Marshal 
McMahon, who is accused of reactionary 
intentions and of bad faith. This how- 
ever is clear, that however reactionary 
McMahon may be, he has the support of 
a very large body of the French people. 
If it were not so, he could not have taken 
the position which he now holds. To do 
that a man must his 
back, and a very powerful one. The 
situation is interesting to the world at 


have a 


+w of 
party at 


large, even to us in America, because it 
is significant of a very important politi- 
cal fact—that France, which so far as its 
laws are concerned is really the most 
democratic country in Europe, is yet 
very far from being democratic in senti- 
ment. ‘The historical truth is, that the 
great revolution of 1792 is not yet com- 
That revolution which went, or 
seemed to go, so deep that it upturned 
not only the politics of France, but its 


pleted. 


social organization, and even changed the 
names of the months and the designations 
of the years, was in a few years not only 
checked, but re-revolutionized, and the 
Bourbons, and the nobility, and the days 
of the week and the year of our Lord 
went back again together. But it is 
hard to kill ideas, and those that burst 
forth with such rank growth then, al- 
though they were cut down, lived at the 
root, and still live. From that time to 
the present, nearly a century, France has 
been in a revolutionary condition. One 
political change has succeeded another so 
frequently that, accompanied as all have 
been with more or less violence, it would 
seem that the prosperity end even the 
national coherence of the people must 
have been destroyed by such a series of 


convulsions. Yet France has always 
prospered. France is at this day the 
richest nation in Europe, leaving out of 
consideration the wealth brought to Great 
Britain by her Indian and colonial pos- 
sessions. The French people have, man 
for man, more money at their command 
than any European people. Liierature, 
science, art flourish there as they flour- 
ish in no other country, Germany alone, 
re- 
and yet they 
have exhibited a tough coherence which 
world. 


perhaps, excepted. ‘They have been 


garded as a fickle people; 


wonder of the 


There has been nothing like 
tory. Defeated but not conquered by 
Germany, at the end of a bloody and ex- 
pensive war they paid the 


makes them the 
it in all his- 


enormous in- 


demnity demanded of them without re- 


sort to paper money; and now French 
peasants are the richest peasants in the 


world, and French“credit is to say the 
least as good asany. And yet they 

fickle in a certain way; for every politi- 
by them 


are 


cal change has been accepted 
almost by acclamation. 
fore be sure of two things: 
McMahon or the Extreme Left triumphs 
the situa 
will go on pr 


We may there- 


that whether 


ion will be aces pted, and France 
ysperously, the wonder and, 
in some respects, the envy of the world, 
The French area great people, the Grecks 


5 a i 


of modern times. 


— In one respect the French people 
are a model to all others. They are of 
singular probity in their business affairs. 
We could learn from them to our advan- 
tage in this respect. The disgraceful 
condition of financial affairs for 
some years past would have been simply 
Our life 

manavers—we 


our 
impossible in France. insur- 
and savings bank 
refer, of course, to the 


ance 
corrupt ones, and 
with high respect to those to whom our 
remarks do not apply—would have been 
arrested and imprisoned in the beginning 
of their infamous careers, The justice 
that we have tardily begun to mete out 
to them would fallen them 
there before they had devoured the 
households of thousands of widows and 


have upon 
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children. Nor would there have been 
exhibited there any of the sickly senti- 
mentality on the wrong side which here 
deforms and defaces even our slow re- 
tributive justice. We have at last put 
two accused Presidents of frauduient 
companies on trial, and have actually 
convicted and sentenced one; and yet 
it seems almost impossible to send that 
one to his richly merited punishment; 
and, forsooth, because of his respectabil- 
ity, his social position. So much the 
worse for him, so much the greater his 
guilt. Ie was chosen for his responsi- 
ble oMice because of that very respect- 
ability and that social position. Men 
intrusted to the institution of which he 
was the head the money which was to 
save their families from want, because 
they had confidence in him. If he be- 
trayed that confidence, the blacker is his 
And yet heaven and earth are 
moved to get a stay of the execution of 
his In the neighborhood in 
which he lives there are even, it is said, 
two parties, one in his favor. Had he 
been convicted and sentenced even in 
England, no such attempts would have 
been made to protect him from the con- 
sequences of his crime; and if there bad 
been, no English judge would have lis- 
tened to them fora moment. He would 
have rebuked the barrister, however emi- 
nent, who made such attempts to hold 
the hand of justice. Dean 
Paul's sentence was executed without a 
murmur. It is strange that in this dem- 
ocratic country respectability and social 


crime. 


sentence, 


Sir John 


position have an influence which they do 
not have in countries avowedly aristo- 
cratic in their social and political organ- 
ization. This is all wrong; fatally wrong. 


— THe squabble—we can hardly dig- 
nify it by a move respectable name— 
about civil service reform still continues. 
The extra session passed two bills, and 
Congressmen passed no small part of 
their time, in the Capitol and out of it, 
in settling the question as to appoint- 
ments. The flourish of trumpets on this 
question with which the Administration 
went into power hxs proved to be a mere 
empty blast, preiuding an exhibition of 
weakness and vacillation the reverse of 
creditable to all concerned. In fact, the 
President protested too much. He was 
incautious, and did not rightly appre- 
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hend the nature of the task that he pro- 
claimed his intention to perform. For 
what he undertook to do was to take 
away from the Senate one of its most 
dearly prized privileges, the political 
perquisites of its members, and to fight 
all the professional politicians of the 
country. A politician without patron- 
age is a politician without a following. 
As well might a Roman Senator have 
been without clients. Cx 


sar took pos- 
session of Rome because he owed so 
much money there that certain men 
could not afford to have him fail. He 
went in on the interest of his debts. Our 


politicians carry elections often on a 
somewhat similar principle. 
cess insures the prosperity of others. To 
hope to change this state of things by 
the promuigation of an order, even by 
the President, is indeed to reckon with- 
your host. The change, if ever 
brought about, must come gradually, 
because of a moral change in the politi- 
cal tone of the country. When that 
takes place the stream may rise as high 
as its source, and we may have a better 
civil service, although the one we have 
now is bad as some reformers 
would make it out. 


Their sue- 


out 


not so 


— Tue reform of that service seems to 
be as far off as ever, if we are 
from recent events. Not only have the 
appointments lately made been in total 
disregard of the principies of promotion 


and fitness by experience; but the Presi- 


t ) ; ? lo , 
tO juage 


dent’s civil service order, which made 
such a commotion, and from which the 
reformers hoped so much, has been de- 
fied, and even more, it has been explain- 
ed away. As to the merits of that order 
we shall not here and now express an 
opinion; but there would seem to be no 
question of the evil effect of the issuing 
of such an order by the President, only 
to be disregarded and finally interpreted 
into vacuity. Nor was the manner of 
its interpretation fitted to elevate our 
conceptions of the vigor and stability of 
the Administration. It would seem 
plain that the politicians had again 
proved too much for the reformers and 
even for the President whom they had 
captured. The latter might then have 
rescinded his order. But this wonldn’t 
do. Wherefore the paper was—sent to 
the Attornty General, that he might say 
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what it meant! The President wanted 
to know what he meant by his own or- 
der! Did he not know himself? The 
thing was not a treaty, or a statute, ora 
contract to be interpreted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or by the Supreme 
Court, or by any other outside tribunal; 
it was simply an order by the chief exec- 
utive officer of the Government, and it 
meant—just what he meant it should 
mean. If there were a question as to its 
legality or its constitutionality, that 
might very properly be submitted to the 
law officers of the Government. If there 
were a question as to its policy, that 
might be properly submitted to the Cab- 
inet. But to ask an opinion as to what 
it meant! There is an essential element 
of absurdity in the very idea. And this 
is enhanced when we find that the only 
real meaning of this famous order, the 
only meaning which gave it any impor- 
tance, and which made it a power tend- 
ing toward reform, is explained away by 
the Attorney General’s opinion. As far 
as this order is concerned, the *‘ machine 
politicians ” are victorious. 


— Our most innocently meant little 
paragraph about the clocks and the 
watches pertaining to women seems to 
have touched the sex nearly in some ten- 
der spot quite out of sight of masculine 
eyes. What is the matter with our fair 
readers? Is it not true that women gen- 
erally have to come to men to know 
what’s o’clock? If not, is the error of a 
poor bachelor on such a point so very 
grievous a matter? The protests that 
we receive lead us to suspect that it is 
true, and that there is more in the mat- 
ter than we had any notion of when we 
bent our bow at a venture. One of our 
letters comes from a very clever corre- 
spondent, who has heretofore appeared 
before our readers as the champion of 
her sex. She seems to have resented our 
publication of her former letter, and 
says that we ‘will not be likely to re- 
peat such a liberty.” Well, we shall not 
repeat it; we repent; we would not take 
a liberty even with a lady’s letter. But 
we cannot refrain from quoting her re- 
mark that ‘‘it is just possible you intro- 
duce these tantalizing, exasperating bits 
about women for the express purpose of 
aggravating every feminine reader, and I 
am by no means sure that you do not know 
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how unjust they are to a large majority 
of the softer sex.” And then, assuming 
our ignorance to be the natural result of 
the single state of this poor nebulous 
shred of masculine humanity, she says, 
‘*T proceed to give you my mind,” hay- 
ing in her introductory paragraph an- 
nounced to us that she was about to 
write to us ‘‘the words of wisdom,” add- 
ing, ‘‘and if you heed them, some coming 
woman may reap the benefit, while I 
have the satisfaction of relieving my 
mind.” It is gratifying to know that 
we have been the occasion of enabling 
any woman to pass through that delight- 
ful process known to her sex as relieving 
the mind. We always thought that the 
big fellow who said that when his wife 
beat him he ‘‘ didn’t mind it, for it didn’t 
hurt him, and it seemed to please her,” 
was a rather cold-hearted, unsympathetic 
creature. Instead of being merely indif- 
ferent, he should have been charmed at 
giving the dear woman an opportunity 
of relieving her feelings. It is rarely 
that we can confer happiness so easily. 
Our correspondent then goes on to tell 
us why women should want to manage 
their husbands; and here is a fair sum- 
mary of her answer. No true woman 
does wish to do so, and no women need 
resort to guile if other women but did 
their duty. [A rather damaging confes- 
sion.] But mothers and sisters have for 
years managed the man before the wife 
has a chance. [Poor wife!] Sons and 
daughters occupy a very different posi- 
tion in a household. The girls have 
their own way, and get what they want, 
by bringing the rest under the “slavery 
of love” [a soft, smooth phrase for fem- 
inine management, we suspect]; but a 
boy “begins from the cradle to order, 
criticise, and object; father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, all submit meekly— 
coax and propitiate, when possible, but 
usually yield, never doubting the right 
of the lords of creation to be masters, to 
be disagreeable, if they choose, to be 
dictatorial, imperious, arbitrary, exact- 
ing, and selfish.” Here is a terrible in- 
dictment. The inconsistency of making 
‘*brothers ” submit to all this tyranny 
from the male creature appears to the 
masculine mind as a slight flaw; but it 
may be pardoned. Far be it from us to 
held a woman who is relieving her mind 
to consistency or to reason. That would 
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jndeed be dictatorial, exacting, and sel- 
fish. Well, as men are tyrants and 
strong, and women are weak, and as ow- 
ing to some process, left unexplained by 
our fair correspondent, a woman becomes 
in some way aslave to one of these tyrants 
(we suppose that he probably clubs her 
into the position as the sailor ‘‘ induced ” 
a man to do something: by ‘ punch- 
ing him with a handspike”); then it 
seems, in the words of our correspon- 
dent, ‘‘she is bound in chains to the being 
she loves most and whom she desires to 
please (or to die), and she resorts to the 
arts of weakness and inferiority.” We 
wish that our correspondent had explain- 
ed why it is that this poor creature, bru- 
tally reduced to slavery and bound in 
chains to a dictatorial, imperious, arbi- 
trary, exacting, and selfish tyrant, loves 
him to such a degree that she desires 
to please him or to die. But passing by 
this little deficiency also, we again won- 
der why it is that this beloved brute 
must be managed. If woman desires to 
please her tyrant, in heaven’s name why 
don’t she please him and have done with 
it? If, notwithstanding that he is so 
tyrannical and exacting, the gréat desire 
of her heart is to please him, why does 
she not simply do as he wishes to have 
her do, and love him, and be lovely her- 
self, and therefore (as it seems to the 
male creature, having only reason for his 
guide) please to the full this tyrant 
whom she would please or die? Where 
is there need of management? We suspect 
and timidly venture to hint, that woman 
has two desires of almost or quite equal 
strength; one to please this tyrant, that 
is, to have him regard her as the most 
charming of her sex and to tell her so, 
and the other to, at the same time, have 
her own way, and do, not as the tyrant 
whom she would please or die wishes her 
to do, but as she, the slave, wishes. It 
seems to us just possible that a great 
deal of the perplexity and trouble of 
woman’s life, and all of her necessity 
of managing her tyrant comes of the 
desire and endeavor to reconcile these 
two purposes, which to the masculine 
mind seem somewhat incongruous. And 
forming on our observation a judg- 
ment which we hope the ‘‘ coming wo- 
man” will both approve and confirm, we 
must say that the happiest wives that we 
have ever seen were those who quietly 





submitted to their slavery and pleased 
their tyrants, without dying—much to the 
delight of the tyrants. Our correspon- 
dent has much else to say, to which we 
may refer hereafter. As to this matter 
of management she concludes her letter 
thus: ‘‘Who can blame a woman who 
loves peace, if she uses means to promote 
it which are ignoble? Many men are 
ruled or managed by flattery, many men 
through their stomachs, some through 
their prejudices or their contrariness; 
others of the better sort are coaxed; but 
managed they are, the most of them who 
know comfortable homes. Tact is a won- 
derful thing; and the married woman 
without it may better take out letters of 
separation. I can only say that if men 
were reasonable, considerate, and just, 
few women would resort to guile.’”’ And 
then she signs herself ‘‘ Yours truly, but 
somewhat irritated.” We are sorry that 
our correspondent is irritated; but we 
are more sorry for her experience of life. 
It is a sad sort of men among whom her 
lines seem to have fallen. If the strong- 
er half of the world were composed of 
such men, we should fear that society 
would not hold together for a week. 


— Tune N. P. likes the saddle, and 
heartily wishes that he and his country- 
men had more opportunities of enjoying 
it. There is no recreation more delight- 
ful or more reinvigorating than riding; 
and it would be well for the physical 
condition of Americans if they gave up 
their trotting wagons and bestrode their 
horses like men. But this attempt to in- 
troduce the sport of fox-hunting is quite 
another matter. It really seems very 
poor business for fifty or a hundred men 
and as many horses, and at least half as 
many hounds, to set out deliberately, and 
at great expense, to run a poor frighten- 
ed fox todeath. The means and the end 
are too ludicrously incongruous. We 
know that ‘‘it isn’t the fox, it’s the 
chase.” But must a man have the in- 
ducement of hunting a poor red little 
vermin to death, to induce him to take a 
gallop? We hope not. If so, he is no 
real lover of the saddle. As to calling 
the sport hunting, that is absurd. If 
any man will hunt tigers, or grizzly bears, 
or buffaloes, or wild boars, let him do 
so, and he may call himself a disciple of 
Nimrod; but a fox! In England there 














is some excuse for this sport; for there it 
is a traditional custom of the nobility and 
gentry to hunt on horseback. As the 
great game gradually disappeared, part- 
ly because they were destroyed and part- 
ly because their lairs were broken up by 
advancing cultivation and reclamation of 
the country, and as the deer finally be- 
came tame, pretty ornaments of parks, 

the smaller game was followed, and now 

for generations the fox and the hare have 
been the object of the British huntsman’s 
pursuit. But in America we have no 
such justification or excuse for this form 
of sport. Moreover, we have not the con- 
ditions of society that make it suitable. 
Fox-hunting must be an “institution.” 
It requires organization, expensive prep- 
arations, and must be continued from 
year to year. And it also presumes the 
existence of a large body of gentlemen of 
wealth and leisure who are in a position 
to give their time and their minds to it. 


— Tue recent outbreak of baby shows 
is probably due in the first place ta the 
money-seeking designs of some feeble 
imitators of Barnum. For these baby 
shows are mere contrivances to ma 
money out of the vanity and cupidity of 
poor women, and the trivial curiosity of 
the most thoughtless part of the public. 
The women who exhibit themselves and 
their babies are not paid for their loss of 
time and their trouble and fatigue; they 
go into the show in the hope of a prize. 
This is the chief inducement, although 
something must be allowed of course for 
the gratification of vanity, personal and 
maternal. Personal vanity has great in- 
fluence in the matter; for one of the 
votes that each visitor is allowed to give 
is as to who is ‘‘ the handsomest moth- 





er’’; and it is said that some of the ex- 
hibitors show far more anxiety on this 
point than on that of the pre@minence of 
their children. It is conceivable that a 
show of this kind might be made inter- 
esting and even useful; but to make it 
so it would be necessary to place it under 
the control of “a ntifie men, physiolo- 
gists of large acquirement and experi- 
ence. It should not be open to all 
comers; or rather, although all mothers 
should be at liberty to present themselves 
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and their babies as candidates, only those 
who fulfil certain ec aaiiiiees should be 
admitted. In brief, there should be a 
ration. 





preliminary competitive exami 
This would ensure the presence only of a 
number of remarkably fine healthy wo- 
men and fine healthy eniieren. Then 
there would be a good 0} pportun) y for in- 


; 


vestigation into the facts of physiology, 
hygiene, race, mode of life, and so forth, 


of which these m« " 1 mothers and chil- 
dren were the outcome. And this 
would be a wi rthy object both of pub- 
lic interest and scientific investigation; 
for handsome, healthy women who bring 
forth handsome, healthy children are the 
greatest good and the richest wealth 
that any country can possess. It need 
hardly be said that t! is no pur- 
pose of this kind in the baby shows as 
they are conducted; nor is there any pos- 


1 


sibility of it, for the women or the chil- 


dren on view are rarely of any remarka- 
ble excellence physically, and in general, 
“1 at the 
New York show, ‘‘a mean, scrubby lot.”’ 





as a young gentleman remark 


The sole object of all concerned is t 
money. On one pou hi 
these baby shows is ¢ 
that of physiology. Pvyizes are offered 
not only for handsome mothers and hand- 


~ . } 
( uly oppos ad to 


some children, but for twins and triplets. 
Now the production of twins is not a 
laudable or admirable manifestation of 
the maternal function. It does not indi- 
cate health and strength on the part 
of the mother; rather t rary; nor 
re the children A duced at twin births 
generally strong or admirable from any 
point of view. They are rarely long- 
lived, and, indeed, not infrequently die 
in infancy. Twins are produced most 
frequently, it is foun nd, just at the close of 
a woman's period of child-bearing, some- 





times at the beginning, when that is too 
enr'y for healthy motherhood. Very 
rareiy does a healthy, vigorous woman 
have twins between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five. There are exceptions of 
course; but this is the general rule. 
Twins are, therefore, generally the sign 
of a fecbleness on the part of the mother, 
which is transmitted tothe children; and 
all the more is a like conclusion true as to 
triplets, 
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Miscellany and Advertiser. 


Very u:eful to the tiller of the soil— 


steers. 


Youne nan, don’t take any chances on 
another man’s game—not even at church 
fairs. 


A RECENT newspaper interview with 
**Sitting Bull” has brought out the 
facts about General Custer’s las: fight, 
and silenced his detractors. The ac- 
count of this fight, as given in Captain 
Whittaker’s ‘‘ Life of General Custer,” 
published by Sheldon & Co., is Dow 
proved to be entirely correct, inasmuch 
as it is in full accord with the Indian 
chief's story. But for the cowardice of 
his suberdinate commander, Major Reno, 
Custer would have won the most brilliant 
Indian victory ever achieved in this coun- 


try. The book above mentioned should be | 


read by everybody. Sheldon & Co. also 
publish General Custer’s own book, ‘‘ My 
Life on the Plains.” 


Tue Mobile ‘* Register” intimates that 
the South wants farmers. Somebody to 
raise Cain, we suppose. 


Hore is best exemplified by the man 
who, reading by the dim light of a crowd- 
ed street car, waits with sweet resigna- 
tion for the man standing at the end to 
get his elbow out of the light. 


Lonpon Books, rare and valuable, 
at London prices, suitable for public 
institutions and gentiemen’s private 
libraries. Catalogues on application. 
A. L. Luyster, 188 Fulton Street, New 
York, and 7 Bloomsbury Market, London. 


SuovuLp Mrs. General Sherman take a 
notion to publish a book entitled, ‘‘ War 
on Round Dances,” the General himself 
might take to the idea, and publish one 
of his own, calling it ‘‘’Round on War 
Dances.” 


A coMPosiToR on an agricultural pa- 
per, whose girl’s father had helped him 
down the front steps the evening pre- 
vious, had some copy entitled “ The 
Perforating Power of Roots,” given him 
to set up. He fixed it up in sympathy 
with his own feelings, and the next day 
the article came out headed, ‘* The Per- 
| forating Power of Boots.” 


Grorce MULLER’s “‘ Life of Trust,” re- 
published by Sheldon & Co., is a book 
which should not only be read, but stud- 
ied by every Christian man and woman. 
The new edition is brought down to the 
present time (including an account of 
his visit to this country), and is a com- 
plete record up to this period of this emi- 
nent philanthropist’s good work in pro- 
viding “ Homes for Orphans” in Eng- 
land. 


Two very fat men made room between 
them for one very lean man recently ina 
crowded street car. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
| the lean man pleasantly, as he sat down, 
‘*it is agreeable indeed to meat two such 
well bread persons. You have mustard 
up considerable room between you, of 
which I shall use butter little. Thanks.” 
Then everybody in the car bowed their 
heads and wept. 


We notice a remark in an exchange 
about handling colts. A good way to 
learn how to handle Colt’s is to go out to 
| Deadwood and stop a while. 





Smoke ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”’ 





ANoTHER petrified man! He was found 


| in Colorado, and is now on exhibition in 

|New York. In exhuming him his head 
was broken off, and on looking down in- 
side he was found to be lined with crys- 

| tals. All this, to the parties exhibiting 

|him, ought to make up a good Card-iff 
run properly. 
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New York’s baby show has started up 
some considerable emulation in this line 
of entertainment. A party in the show 
business proposes a cat show with prizes 
amounting to something like $1,000. By 
all means Jet us have acat show. Let 
us have a big one, in a large deep place 
with zinc walls, and then put the Croton 
on the free list. 


‘‘THEe MatcHLess MysTERY AND OTHER 
Sermons,” Spurgeon’s new book, has 
just been published by Sheldon & Co., 
being the tenth of the series. This book, 
like all the other works of this eminent 
preacher, which are mines of inexhaust- 
ible richness, abounding in original 
thought, fresh illustrations and profound 
views, will be of great interest and 
value to the searcher after divine truths 
and the student of theology, more espe- 
cially on account of its containing a 
complete index of all his works published 
in this country. It is not only valuable 
of itself, but particularly so as regards al] 
volumes previously published, on account 
of the perfect indexing it contains. 


Ir must be a great shock to the patri- 
otic American citizen, who has taken his 
ideas of the Senate from prints repre- 
senting that body in session, with every 
member sitting bolt upright in evening 
dress, and with his hair combed, listen- 
ing to a very elaborately gotten up Dan- 
iel Webster, to visit the place during a 
night session and see the shirt-sleeves, 
stocking-feet, rank pipes, and general 
disarray that there prevails. Under these 
circumstances the first impulse of the 
patriotic American citizen is to request 
the Senate to “ brace up!” 


Tue Madison, Iowa, farmers are com- 
plaining because they have to buy lum- 
ber to make room for their extra corn.— 
Exchange. 

This is sad indeed, but the bulk of our 
sympathy goes with the fellow who has 
to cut a hole in the toe of a fourteen dol- 
lar boot, to make room for his. 


E. P. Durroy & Co., publishers, 713 
Broadway, New York, announce else- 
where a list of books suitable for Christ- 
mas presents for children. Those wish- 
ing such works will do well to consult the 
list. 











Jup@iIneé from numerous samples of his 
work, Cupid must be drunk about two- 
thirds of the time.—Danbury News. 


THE New York physicians are out in a 
pronunciamento against high heels. 
They are bad things, especially on a bay 
mule.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Ratmtz0oap Bonps.— Whether you 
wish to buy or sell, write to Hassler 
& Company, No. 7 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


Pror. Houston has been enlightening 
Philadelphians on ‘‘ The Color of Sound.” 
Up at our New York Baby Show the col- 
or of the sound is decidedly—yeller.— 
New York Commercial. 


A Danpury young man nearly bank- 
rupted himself on visiting the daughter 
of the owner of a New York aquarium 
(subsequently discovered to be a fish 
market).—Danbury News. 


Tue wife of a Texas sheep-raiser has 
gone crazy over the disappearance of her 
husband. Sheep-raise night and day for 
his return.—New York Commercial. 


Tue Sultan is having a marble stair- 
case built at a cost of $1,250,000. These 
are valuable steps, without doubt, but 
hardly in the right direction.--Danbury 
News. 


An uptown man who ate three hot 
rolls the other evening, and then hada 
nightmare, says it was a thorough bread 
one.—New York Commercial. 


A most appropriate Christmas gift from 
friend to friend is a portrait. It is not 
& mere complimentary gift, but a con- 
stant presence that is ever a delight to 
the recipient; in whose eyes its value is 
beyond an estimate. We call the atten- 
tion of those thinking of procuring a por- 
trait to the advertisement of Messrs. Co- 
dezo & Duncan, 27 Union Square. Their 
beautiful work in crayon, pencil, oil, 
water color and pastel is of a very supe- 
rior finish. A visit to their studio and 
an examination of their productions is, 
the most convincing proof of their supe- 
rior workmanship. 
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ST, AUGUSTINE HOTEL, 


This Hotel has been put in thorough order, and he drainage entirely perfected. 
raised and enclosed, and many other alterations and improvements made. 


dations unsurpassed by any first-class hotel. Address 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA., 
OPENS SATURDAY, DEC 15, 
The south piazza has been 


The 
gz. 


ords accommo- 
Proprietor, 


St. Augustine a 
Valid, 


Kk. 





DELAVAN HOUSE, 


$3.50, and 84 per day, according to location of rooms. 


Eleva +a) and all modern improvements. 
and the best of first-class Hoteis. 


ALBANY, N. ¥., 1 
RATES REDUCED. 
Rooms without Board $1 per day and upwards, 


The standard of the DELavaN will be maintained as heretofore—the leading 
CHA 


Ss. 0. LELAWVD & €C ., #roprictors, 





Ladies Elegant Ime 
itation Rosze CoraL 
Set, Breastpin and 
Pendant Drops, sent 
postpaid to any read- 
er of this Magazine 
for 25 cents. Three 
sets for 50 cents. Im- 
itation Sleeve But- 
tons to match, 25 
cents per set, or three 
sets for 60 cents. Ele- 
gant Necklaces with 
Charms, $1.00 each, 

Currency or P. Q, 

/ Stamps BRIDE &C0., 
Clinton Place, New York, 
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mailed FREE to 

all applicants, It con- 
tains colored plate, 500 engrevings, “a 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over i —_ 
Varieties of Vegetable and Flower Reade, Fats, Roses, F.te, 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. Addre 


D. M, FERRY & CO. ; Detroit, Mich, 


{Q ROSES MAILED FREE Fc FOR $f 


Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 
y express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 
R. C. HANFORD & Son. 









Columbus Nursery, Coiumbus, Ohio. 
SEND Park’s Floral Magazine, a 
beautiful Monthly; 16 pages, tinted 


CIF T 
paper, richly illustrated, all about 


flowers,ferneries, etc. Only 50 cts. ayvear. Sample for 
stamp. Floral Catalogue Free. Gro. W. Park, Mt. 
Vernon, O. 


ASA | 





Retail price $750, only 
Organs, 16 stops, $120; 
$65; 2, $45—bran new, warranted, 


PIANOS 
NRGANS test trial. Other bargains. 24-pp. Ilus- 
trated Newspaper, all about Piano-Organ 


war, free. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J 
65 LARGE MIXED C ARDS, 13c. in P. O. stamps. 


2% New Year C —, 2%. Agents’ Outfit, 1%¢, 
y} New Year Cards 20c. or 95 Elezant Cards 10c. v 


$235; 
13, $95; 


$650. $175, 





15 days’ 











COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
name. Samples 3c. Husted & Co., Nassau, N Y 


12, $85; 9, | 
| 224 pages, sheet music size 


| in cloth, $4.00 in full gilt binding 





| 15 cents. 


MISFIT CARPETS, English Brussels, Three-ply 
and Ingrain, very cheap, 112 Fulton St., N.Y. Call or 
send for vain ween list. J. A. Bendall. 


‘AGENTS’ ‘GUID avsonly ireuistieg 


over 10,000. 3mos. 10cts. Weem oy agent shave no interest 
whatever in agents’ goods. James P Scott,69Dearborn st. Chicago, 





pomeumnty, 4th year, 





BOOK AND JOB. rERS, Wynkoop & 
Ballenbeck, 113 Fultoy ged 48 Ann streets, New 
York. 4 


Electroty ping and Stereotyv ning 
and authors. Jubbing well anw® wtly done. 
& McDougal, 82 Beckman St., Nw, 


: 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS 
lete and Amateur Outfits of 
sses,andInks. 16 & 18 Dutch St., 


for publishers 
Smith 


& CO., Com- 
Type, Cabinets, 
cor. Fulton, N. Y. 








CHURCH FURNITURE, 
J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 











? Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc., 
head exclusively for Church purposes, 


| eee SEES ee ee 
| S. S. Banners in colors and gold, $5 each. 
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Woodwork, 10c.; 


Illustrate dC atalogues : 
Metal work, 10c.; Decorations, 10c. 











HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS| 


Christmas is coming, and what more acceptable gift 

| for a friend can be found than any of the following 

choice collections of music? : > + . 

Just issue n entirely 

Golden Hours. new collection of piano- 
forte music. 


'Piano Treasures. 


by the best w Titers. ne : , :; 
2 An immensely popular col- 
Golden C ir ( le. lection of piano music 
Contains nearly 200 beautiful 
Gol den Cc hor Gl. Wattses Polkas, Fantasias, 
Song Treasures. 


welane.” - ~—— 4 Balled 
N . New songs an aliads 
Song Diamonds. by the best English and 
American composers. Each of the above books contains 
They are the best collection 
published. Cata logue | giving full contents of 
Price of each book $2 50 in boards, $3.00 
Mailed post-pai ‘id. 
¢* Now is the time to subscribe for BRAINARD'S 
| MUSICAL WORLD. Only $1 50 per year. Sinyle copy 
Send for sample containing 36 pages of choice 
$20 worth of music in each 





New instrumental 
music for the Piano 


Collection of charming 
songs by the finest 


of music 
each sent free. 


music, and musical reading. 
| volume 


8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
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Letter from SIR HENRY HALFORD, Captain of British Team. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL, Crezpmoor, September 17, 1877. 
Messrs. Wa. S. Krwpatt & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen; Pray accept my best thanks for the kage of Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here yes- 
terday. It is the best tobacco | ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my western trip. 
Believe me, yours truly, H. 8. J. HALFORD. 
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IT is worthy consideration, this fact: that no 


lady who has once fairly tested the 
SEWING 


uce =f opens 
RUNNING Me A@dh Sek ON MACHINE 


has ever been other than perfectly satisfied with 
it. Not only does it produce every variety of 
sewing work in the most unexceptionable manner, 
but its method of production is the simplest known, 
neither fatiguing the muscles nor irritating the 











nerves of the operator. 





JILSAWNOQ 











If you have aor more books in your library, 
there are pi , some of the number which have serv 
ed the purpose .or which they were purchased, and are 
now of little value to you. Some person who has other 
books which he no longer wants would be glad to ob- 
tain yours, and you or some other body would value 
those ne no longer wants. Through the means of the 
American Book Exchange books of this class are gather- 
ed from thousands of public and private libraries; each 
contributor then draws from the whole collectlon what 
he wants. The books are not worthless, but in the 
wrong libraries; they change hands and everybody is 
pleased. Some contributors want more books than the 
valne of those they bring, and they pay the difference in 
cash; others want less books, and receive a difference 
in cash; and again, it is all books on one side and 
all cash on the other. Any new books wanted are sup- 
plied through the ZHachange. The Book Exchange 
Monthly, 50 cents a year, prepaid, gives the immense 
lists of books offered and wanted. 

The Loan Department of the Exchange su plies, with- 
in very broad limitations, any books wemted, when they 
are wanted, as many copies as may be wanted, and they 
may be retained as long as wanted. The best and latest 
vooks are loaned for five cents and upward, according to 
value and time. Good books for girls and boys are 
loaned as low as three cents a week. Books are loaned 
to all parts of the United States. Full particulars can 
be learned upon inquiry of the Manager, 

JOHN B. ALDEN, 
55 Beekman Street, New York. 


=i] INLAID-FLOORS. — 
4 National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
____NEW-YORK 


WORK FOR ALL. 


AGENTS WANTED! 





To sell the two best subscription books of the | 
year. ist. GEN’L CUSTER’S COMPLETE | 


LIFE, elegantly illustrated. It is the most 
fascinating Biography published in years. 
t contains a full account of al! his great 


Indian fights. 2d. THE GREAT WEST 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a et 


over 1,500 miles by Gen’l J. F. Rusling, taken 
by order of the United States Government. 
It is elegantly illustrated. A wonderful and 
exciting trip. Prices very reasonable. Ev- 
ery one can make money selling these books, 


SHELDON & CO., 8 Murray Street, V. ¥. | 





| DICKENS'S LITTLE FOLKS. 


Nothing has given the writings of Cuaries DickgNs 
so strong a hold upon the hearts of parents as the welli- 
known excellence of his portrayal of children and their 
interests. These delineations having received the ap- 
proval of readers of mature age, the different child char- 
acters have been detached from the large mass of matter 
with which they were originally connected, and present- 
ed in the author’s own language, to a new class of read- 
ers, to whom the little volames will, we doubt not, be 
as attractive as the larger originals have so long proven 
to the general public. 

A series of twelve volumes has been prepared, present- 
ing, among others, th . following characters: ‘* LirrLe 
Pav,” from Dombey & Son; “Suike,”’ from Nicholas 
Nickleby; “Lirrte New,” from The Old Curiosity 
a “THe CHitp Wire,” from David Copper- 
field, &c, &c. 

A new edition of the first volume of this series, ‘‘ Lit- 
TLE PavL,” from Dombey & Son, has just been issued, 
illustrated by Darley, and attractively bound. The 
| other volumes will! shortly follow. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid for $1.00 
by the Publisher, Joun R. Anperson, Hartford, Conn. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


Any one of the above series will be sent with a year's 
suscription to the N. Y. Weekly Tribune for $2 00; or 
any two of the volumes and a year's subscription to the 
| Independent for $3.00. 

This offer applies only to new subscribers. 








Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
thous: of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two-CEent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetabie Garden, 


| cents in r covers ; in el t cloth covers, $1.00. 


Vicks Ellustrated Monthly Magazine.— 
82 pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in every 
number. Price $1.25 a a Five copies for $5.00. 

Address, JAMES VICK, hester, N. Y. 





95 FASHIONABLE Carps, no 2 alike, with name 
10c, 20 Scroll, with name, 10c., post-paid. 
GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 











FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
LANG & NAU’S 
Ijcdieual 


~ 





iP ugnituce. 


Showrooms, 294 Fulton Street, 


BROOKLYN. 





NEW DESIGNS IN 


Eastlake and Queen Anne, 


A RICH AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF WHICH 
WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


Vo, 294 FULTON STREET, 
Extending through to Clinton. 


~ ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday-School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, by Prof. C. H. Toy: 
on the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. 
C. Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps, Illustrative applications 
by H. Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame-work, 
giving the outline and connections, by the Rev. 
George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary Teach- 
ers, by Faith Latimer. T[llustrations, by the 
Rev. W. W. Newton. Eclectic Commentary, 
by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and Black- 
board Outlines, by skilled teachers. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on the Independent, will 
give his constant attention to the columns of 
the Times. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will write 
a serial story, for the encouragement of Chris- 
tian workers. All this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 

HOW TO GET IT. If you Will send your 
address and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
the Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for new subscribers. The regular 








JUST READY. 


SPURGEON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Matchless Mystery, 


And Other Sermons, by Rev. C. H. SpureEoN, beinz 
the 10th Series. Price $1.50. . 


Such has been the unprecedented circulation of the 
Sermons of Mr. Spurgeon throughout the world, that 
he has fairly become the Cosmop~litan preacher of the 
age. Even inthis country fourteen volumes of his works 
have now been published, and the series of his Sermons 
alone now have a circulation of near five hundred thou 
sand copies ! 

The present volume, “THe Matcuiess Mystery, 
AND OTHER SERMONS,” will be the TENTH of the Series. 

The Sermons in this volume have been selected from 
more than three hundred that have been published in 
England since the issue of the last volume of the Amer- 
ican edition. The selection has been made by the Editor, 
Rev. J. Stanford Holme, D. D., with more than usnal 
care, and is believed to be greatly superior to any here- 
tofore published 

The publishers have had compiled, at great labor, com- 
plete indexes of Scripture texts, and of subjects, to the 
entire fourteen volumes of the American edition. A 
glance at this index of subjects cannot fail to convince 
any one of the richness and variety of these books, 

It is hoped that these indexes may be of t assist- 
ance even to those who possess only partial sets of the 
series, as well as greatly add to the permanent value of 
complete works. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Geo. Miiller’s Life of Trust. Wie | by himse 


and brought down to the present time. $1. 


A Young Man’s Difficulti i i ible. B 
Rev. WD. —.. we = —_ $1.5 


Lectures on the History of Preaching. By Rev. J. 
H. Broadus, D. D et _ eA ‘$1.50 


Why Four Gospeis ? or, The Gospel for All the World. 
Se Ses Oe WT ET v6 0. cowsccsesies cones ++ - $1.50 


The Doctrine of Prayer. Its Utility and Relation to 
Providence. By P.H. Mell, D. D.. 60 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
SHELDON § COMPANY, 


New York, 
THE BEST NEWSPAPER 


FOR THE FAMILY OIROLE. 


If, 
Fans 50 





THE 


Scottish American Journal, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, CONTAINS 


Serial Stories. 
Short Tales. 
Extracts from Books. 
Extracts from Magazines. 
Scotch News. 


Canadian News. 
Fashions. 


Fine Arts. 
Engineering. 
Science. 
Domestic. 





prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 each. 
30 copies and upward, a year, $1.65 each. | 
Send seven cents for a specimen of the Schol- 
ars’ Quarterly. A handsome colored map in 
each number for 1878. Specimens of the Week- 
ly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Anecdotes. 


EVERYTHING WHICH INTERESTS A FAMILY. SPECIMEN 
Cortes Free. SusscriPrion, $3.00 PER 
ANNUM, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


A. M. STEWART, 


| 


87 Park Row, New York. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


VOLUME FOR 1878. 


A Fortnightly Review and Index of Current Literature and the Drama, intended by means 
of strictly impartial and thoroughly intelligent criticism to furnish the general reader with a 
complete Conversation’s Lexicon of leading events in the belles lettres and intellectual world. 


In entering upon their third year the publishers of Tue LrpraARY TABLE fee! justified by reference to the rec- 
ord of the paper for the last two years in calling the attention of cultivated readers everywhere to the 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
recommending it to their support. 


1. It is especially the medium of the acknowledged leaders of culture in this country, in oe, over 
their signatures their views upon current publications and current events in the intellectual world. Among those 
who have contributed from time to time to the last three volumes of THE Lisrary TABLE may be mentioned the 
following eminent : 4) and /itterateurs : 


James McCosh, D. D., LL. D. H. W. Beilows, D. D., LL. D. Parke Godwin, LL. D. 

Rev. O, B, Frothingham. Dr. Titus Munsen Coan. E. C. Stedman. 

Junius Henri Brown. George M. Towle. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D. 
Rev. Julins H. Ward. T. B. Wakeman Prof. W. H. Green, 

Prof. William G. Summer. Rev. W. R. Aiger. Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL. D. 
Abby Sage Richardson, Prof. Lewis R. Packard. Ray Palmer, D. D., LL. D. 
‘Howard Glyndon.”’ Prof. Clemens Petersen. Leonard Bacon, D. D., LL. D. 
J. Brander Matthews, Francis Gerry Fairfield. Arthur Gilman. 

John Gilmany Shea, T. Frank Brownell. Prof. J. B. Greenough, 
Howard Hinton. F. G. Ireland. Prof. Johnson T. Platt. 


2. A complete index, alphabetically classified, of current English and American publications, including mag- 
azines and quarterlies, and a complete index of new dramas. 

- The Briefs on New Books, Dramatic Criticisms, Notes and Comments, and Variorum Notes contain the 
freshest and brightest thoughts of the most brilliant writers in American literature, and are everywhere spoken 
of as departments rivalling the best English journalism in the same field. 

4. The volume for 1878 will introduce (without increase of yearly subscription) as a new feature, with an 
enlargement of four pages, works of serial fiction from the first authors in this country. It is confidently antici- 
pated that this feature will supply a want long felt in this country—that of a high-toned deiles detires and family 
paper, having no political or theological biases to limit its value and usefulness. 


TERMS. 
The Library Table sent, postpaid, for one year, to any address.......  -++s.seeseeeneeeces ee eeeeeees $2 00 
The -eer — and either of the five $4 magazines, Harper’s, Atlantic, Scribner’s, Galaxy, 
ea 65. 0:5 0.000 ~se000es cnGbSSEESES: 4ObbeUs Codes es s bseeKeeeeesonreseuNsedeedeseess Sos 
ee I odin resistin ccenhetn, eeMRisccs Kin cccscesccecsteb 4060 Siededeaterevenes 8 00 


(Or Toe Lrprary TABLE free.) 
t= Send three-cent stamp for sample copy. 
HENRY L. HINTON & CO., Publishers, 47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 





THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE, CAPTAIN FRITZ, 
And the Children who Lived in It. His Friends and Adventures. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. With 85 Illustrations and new | H Miller. 12mo, a 
and elegant binding. Full gilt, $2.25. By eeilientrations, $1.50. - —— 


Mrs. Sanford has the happy faculty of interesting | Captain Fritz was a performing dog, and the story of 
children; and this, the fourth of her large and elegant | his adventures cannot fail to interest all, old and young. 
books, will be likely to prove more attractive than any | jt is one of the brightest books that has been published, 
of the previous ones, on account of the great number of and fully sustains Mrs. Miller's repatation as one of 
small pictures scattered through its pages, in addition | the best writers in the country for children. 


to the many large full-page illustrations. 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. | LOTTY’S VISIT TO GRANDMAMMA. 


By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Thirteenth thousand, In boards, 4 Story for LittleOnes. With Fifty Illnstrations,$1.25. 


with a new and attractive cover in colors, $1.25. | “A very delightful story, and one that wil vend all 
FRISK AND HIS FLOCK | the Lotties and Lizzies who are old enough to read it, 
" “ and good enough to deserve it, into ecstasies. We have 
By. Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Thirteenth thousand. In boards, | seldom read a more sprightly or naturally told tale for 
$1.25. the little ones. The iilustrations are excellent.” 
THE SUNDAY EVENING HOUR. 
ON A PINCUSHION AND OTHER FAIRY TALES, 


By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. $04 pages, with 68 illnstrations. 
ear plain, $1.50. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. By Mary De Morgan. With illustrations by William 
This matches the popular ‘Children’s Bible a De Morgan. 12mo, $1.50. 

Book.”’ and will prove a blessing to parents and chil- “Genuine fairy stories of the old t Miss De 
> i easa rtai .y | = . 

Gon in Coemening 9 = om nment for Sunday | Morgan has written a book which will ws believe. 


ome | almost as popular in time to come as the immortals of 
THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. fairy-lore.""—Spectator 

= \ eee seo SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. 

Rose, ToM AND Nep, Ipa An Bapy Brut, | Sketches of the Country and its Famous Men. With 
Five Happy Children. + | Twenty-four illustrations, $1.75. 

New edition, with many new pictures. ‘Three volumes: | ‘This very attractive book, with its beautiful iMlustra- 
square 16mo, each $1.00. e set in box, $3.00. | tions, will be a valuable addition to the library of any of 
For the amusement of the youngest children, these | the older boys or girls who enjoy reading histori 

three books are unequalled. | sketches and stories of brave men. 


Full Lists sent Free on application. For Sale at all Bookstores. 
E. P, DUTTON & Co., Publishers, 713 Broadway, N. Y. 









NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
JUST READY. 





Ist 


A BLUE STOCKING. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS, 


Author of ‘‘ Archie Lovell,” ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her?” ‘‘ Leah; a Woman of Fashion,” 


‘Steven Lawrence Yeoman,” etc., etc. 
One Volume 12mo, bound in Paper...............00...06- 50 cents 
- - we - gS ticeate se ais own cdahe arene $1.00 


A Bright and Sparkling Story. 





Qd. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Judith,” ‘‘A Fair Saxon,” ‘* Linley Rochford,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” 
and ‘‘ Paul Massie.” 


nw. Volume, Catan, Page aie ooo s ksscicsee vices cccc cans 90 cents 
” ” ” GR hiveeses cies cow swecesecscctoes $1.50 





od. 
THE 


ANNALS OF A BLOCKADE RUNNER. 


BY J. WILKINSON, 
‘* Captain in the late Confederate States Navy.” 
One Volume, 18mo, Price. .2 2.2... ccc cece cece egeccccvesecees $1.25 


Captain Wilkinson was the most successful of all the Blockade Runners. He ran 


our Blockade eighteen times. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, October 24, 1877. 


The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided by the 
force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the New YorK 
LIFE INSURANCE Company of the city of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at being able to announce 
and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satisfactory, and that, from the 
data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this or cther companies undergoing a similar test can be 
readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come. 

This Company was organized in 1845, and no investigation having been made, either by the Department or 
other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much time has 
necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, s . 1 ding, and experience have been procured, who have vi..ned 
and appraised the prop -.y situated in forty counties in this State and in the State of New Jersey, covered by 2,629 
mortgages amounting to the sum of $17,354,847.84, and forty-nine pieces of property owned by the Company amount- 
ing in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46; which services have been intelligently and efficiently performed. The 
abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of property have been closely examined and re- 
eee on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All other investments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have 

2en carefully looked into, and evidence of payment by the Company, either by check or otherwise, for such in- 
vestments, demanded and given, although many of these payments were made twenty years ago. The cash secu- 
rities of the Company, the cost of which on the books amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable 
character, and are worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination of each 
security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where securities had depre- 
ciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and all items of doubtful 
character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets, and omitted from its reports. Complete seriatim 
_ of policies, premium loans, and uncollected and deferred premiums have been made, and are on file in the 

>partment. 


LIABILITIES. 


Every item of liability, real and actual or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Report 
made to the Department, a copy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the statements in 
said Report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The different departments—medical, actuarial, and agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfactory 
results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to whose con- 
duct and performance of thei: duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remittances 
being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not allowed to be de- 
layed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufticient to justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be perfect, the 
checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policy-holders by false entries 
of any kind short of wide-spread collusion among many employees, all of whom were found to be exceedingly 
courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, were prompt in furnishing 
full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated from 
their resources, the net surplus amounts to $5,912,878. 79 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a Life Insurance Company is honestly, ably, and prudently 
managed, there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective value of real 
estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great Corporation is 
entitled to public confidence, and its officers to his warmest commendation. 


OGRE GS BOROOE 6... nnivinccsc0csccgscsensccesccee «0+cccess. SERED 6 


Total Liabilities.............. ee eS 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, on the basis of admitted assets as determined by this report..85,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, on the basis of total assets as reported by the Company..... 6,217,126 94 


Estimated Surplus of Tontine policy-holders included in the above..., .....+-. « seeeeeeeeee 517,504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 


ee ee 
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LHE BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 


SECOND SERIES. 


By Prof. A. C. Kenpricx of Rochester University. One vol. large 12mo. Printed on 
Rose-tinted Paper, and very elegantly bound in combined black and gold stamping. Price $2, 


It will be by far the most elegant book of the year for the price, 


This volume is made up of selections from the choicest longer English poems. 

The great success of the ‘‘ First Series or Our Poericau Favonires ” will secure to this 
volume a large sale. 

We have also ready AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Uniform with the new volume in both paper and binding, 





RECENTLY PUBCUISHED. 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. AnnizE Epwagps, One vol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.75. 


LECTURES TOMY STUDENTS. 


By Rev. C. H. Spurazon. One vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 





STANDARD JUVENILES 


WHICH EVERY BOOKSELLER OUGHT TO HAVE 


Rollo’s Tour in Europe, : . : . . . per vol., $1.00 
Rollo Books, - ™ é ° ° ° ° + pervol., 63c, or 1,00 
Abbott’s American History, . . . . . per vol., 1,25 
Arthur's Home Stories, . . . . . . ” 1.00 
The Spectacle Series, . ° . . . ° * "3 
Walter's Tour in the East, - ° . . ° ° - 1.00 
Pictures and Stories of Animals, ° ° ° ° ° - 1.00 


All elegantly illustrated and bouud in the most attractive styles, 
Send in your orders. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 











ce $2, 


this 








in 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, 


ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY AT $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Gives a descriptive review of 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS 


as soon as they are issued; 
Also 


A FULL INDEX TO THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


of 
THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


INDISPENSABLE TO PROFESSIONAL MEN AND SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Notices of the Press. 

Tue Montuaty Invex to current periodical literature, proceedings of learned societies, 
and government publications, in the AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, is an excellent feature, and 
will be found of great convenience by publishers, readers, and writers.—New York Times. 

If this admirable feature of the BooxsELLER be continued, it will become of great val- 
ue to all students and general readers, who will be guided at once to what they want, 
without the expense or the trouble of searching for it through the hundreds of periodi- 
cals now published.— Vermont Gazette. 

Tae AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, published by the American News Company, is a very 
agreeable literary companion. Every teacher would find it entertaining and useful.— 
The Common School, and lowa Journal of Education. 

Tur AMERICAN BooKsELLER, which has always been of great service to booksellers, 
has enlarged its sphere of usefulness by incorporating with itself Taz InpEx. Every li- 
brary in the country should have a dozen copies on its tables for the use of its patrons. — 
New Enyland Journal of Education. 

An invaluable assistant to those who desire to keep up with the times in the literary 
world.-—Southern Collegian. 

The most complete guide to periodical literature, as well as Hooks. No student or 
reader who has once had this paper can do without it.—Phonetic Magazine. 

The pubtication will be invaluable to clergymen, lawyers, physicians, literary men, 
and, in fact, to all who are interested in special subjects; and as it is published at the 
low rate of a dollar per annum, it should at once command a large circle of readers.— 
Brooklyn Daily Times. 

The publication is in one sense a monthly continuation of Poole’s Index, and will have 
an equal value to scholars and specialists. — Utica Morning Herald. 

Its great advantage to scholars and special students is readily apparent.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The undertaking is purely in the interests of literature. Literary persons and every- 
body who would keep posted on new publications and their contents, and on the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, will be likely to patronize it.—Dover (N. H.) Morning Star. 

Something that students and periodical readers have long needed.—The Methodist. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
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Select Books for Your Children With Care 








We offer the most Attractive and Complete List of Juvenile Books 


Published in this Country. 


The Names of the 


Authors are a Guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the Books. 





Abbott’s American History. A 
Series of American Histories for Youth. 
By Jacos Aszorr. Illustrated 


Aboriginal America. 
Discovery of America, eic, 

Price per vol., $1.25. 

We consider Mr. Abbott the best writer for 
children now living.—Congregationalist, Boston. 
The Florence Stories. By Jacos 

ABBOTT. 

Florence and John. Grimkie, ete. 

Six vols., 16mo, illustrated, gilt back, 
per vol., $1.00. 

The Spectacle Series for Young 

Eyes. By Saran W. Lanper. 

Beston. Moscow, ete. 

Eight vols., gen Ulustrated. Price 
per vol., $1.00 

These are valuable works, full of life-like pic- 
tures and graphic deseriptions.—Springfeld Re- 
publican, 

Rollo’s Tour in Europe. By Ja- 
cop Assott. Ten vols., fully iUlus- 
trated. 


Rolo en the Atiantic. 
Kolloin Paris, etc, 


Price per vol., $1.00. 


Stories of Old. Bible Narratives for 
Children. By Caronive Hapuey. 
Three vols., 12mo, illustrated. Per 

vol., $1.25 


Walter’s Tour in the East. By 
C. Eppy D.D author of the 
‘* Percy Family.” With illustrations 
by D. J. Whitney. 
Vol. L Walter in Egypt. 
Vol. U. Walter in Jerusalem, etc. 
This series is now complete in 6 vols. 
Price per vol., $1.00 
The Oakland Stories. By Gzrorcz 
B. Tayvor. 
Kenny. Cousin Guy, etc. 
Four vols., 16mo, illustrated, per vol., 
1.00. 


The Rollo Story Books. By Jacos 
Aznsott. Twelve vols, 18mo, illustrat- 
ed. Price per vol., 34 cents. 





The t,o Stories. A New 


Series y Aunt Fannig, author of 
** Nightcap Stories.’ Six vols., 16mo 
Illustra $1.00 each. 


The Brighthope Series. By J.T. 
Trowsripce. 80 cents each. 

Father Brighthopes, etc. 
Arthur’s Home Stories. 
Arruvr. In 6 vols. 

Price, per vol., $1.00 


The Dove Series. In large type, for 
Little People. Elegantly [llustrated. 
Six vols., 18mo, cloth. 80 cents each. 
Our table has not hitherto been graced by a 

set of books that so fully meets our ideal of 

ehildren’s books as this charming serics.— 

Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 

The Rollo Books. By Jacos Anserr. 

Rollo Learning te Takk. 
Rollo Learning to Read, etc. 
Tllustrated. Fourteen vols. Priee, per 
vol., 63 cents. 


The New Rollo Books. Same as 
above. Printed on large paper ami 
elegantly illustrated. ourteen vols. 
Price, per vol., 90 cents. 


Rose Morton Series. Five vols., 
18mo. Illustrated. Price, per vol., 65 
centa. 


The Good Boy’s Library. Ten 
yols., 18mo. Illustrated, green muslin, 
gilt back. Price, per vor., 60 cents. 


The Good Girl’s Library. 
vols., 18mo. Illustrated, 
gilt back. Price, per vol., 


The Harlie Stories. 
Assorr. With Illustrations. 
16mo. Per vol., 50 cents. 


Pictures and Stories for Ani- 
mals for the Little Ones at Home. 
By Mrs. Sansorn Tenney. Completed 
in 6 volumes—the whole containing 500 
Wood Bagrevings 


‘Quadrupeds. 
Vol 1 irds. 


Vol. lll, Fishes, etc. 


By T.S. 
Fully illustrated. 


Ten 
red muslin, 
60 cents. 
By Jacos 
Six rois., 





e*« These books are all bound in the most attractive style, with fancy cloth, and deep gold 


and most of them have new back stamps. 


Send for our complete Catalogue. 


Any of the above Books sent by Mail, postpaid, on receipt of the Price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





New York, 
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READ THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID OFFER, 


And send us your name and address, upon receipt of which we will forward you 
descriptive circulars, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


Containing descriptive illustrated articles on well-known localities; continued stories by 
the foremost foreign and American authors; short sketches of travel, history, adventure, 
and romance; reviews of first-class works; bright and crisp editorials. The best and 
cheapest magazine published. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


Containing the best thoughts of the most advanced minds in this and other countries; 
illustrated when necessary to further convey their ideas. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, 


Condueted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


Containing the very best articles published in the foreign scientific 
journals and reviews. 





SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 


REGULAR PRICES. 


FO ere eo Ty eee per annum, $3 00 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, with Plate of ‘‘ Dickens in his Study”......... “ 00 
PORE A TI Ts 6. ok co wcrendcnsdnade  dbeve UG i Sees cescves " 5 00 
PoPrpuLaR SCrENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. .......0.cccccccccccccccce ” 3 00 


We will send the above-named magazines to one address for one year for $9.50; with 
Plate of ‘‘ Dickens in his Study,” $10.00. 


Porunar Scrence Montuiy and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL..............-+- one year, $7 20 
PopuLarR Science Montaity and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, with Plate of 

OTE, BE nin 4.0.679:5 4.605 08S 200. 9:05 584554 hewn’ OES ~ 8 00 
PorpvuLaR Science Montaty and Porputar ScreENcE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT - 7 00 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and PopuLAR ScrENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT.... ™ 5 25 
AppPpLETONS’ JOURNAL and PopuLar ScreENcE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, with 

PR SE ee eb oil es ecekv eve ssccvestcenssene es 00 


Any person sending us four subscriptions to either magazine, with amount for the 
same, will be entitled to a copy gratis; that is, five copies of APPLETONS’ JouRNAL will 
be sent as you may direct upon receipt of $12.00; five copies of Taz PorpuLar Science 
Monraty, for $20.00. 


Address ali communications to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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66 We are inclined to believe that more downright good literature is crowded be 
tween the covers of * The Galaxy’ than any other American magazine can boast of,” 
—Chicago Times. . 


THE GALAXY 


—FOR— 


is78S. 
The Galaxy is the Brightest and Freshest of all our Literary Magazines, 


THE GALAXY.—'‘It is well named for its ‘galaxy’ of elegant contributors—writers 
occupying the highest round in literary circles. The variety of the contents of each number 
furnishes a rich repast for all literary tastes. The editorial departments are conducted 
with signal ability. Its present popularity is the result of pure merit.”—Commercial, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EVERY SUBJECT OF PUBLIC INTEREST IS TREATED OF IN 


THE GALAXY. 





With the present number THe GALaxy enters on its twenty-fifth volume. The marked success which it has 
attsined in its twelve years’ existence proves pretty clearly that a Aigh-toned literary magazine will be generously 


——— 
or the year 1878, we hope to make a great advance. 
eae no time during its existence has Toe GaLaxy been surrounded with so strong a staff of elegant and bril- 

t writers. 

Every department will be maintained at even a higher standard than heretofore. 

By giving hospitable reception to the expression of varying opinions, and inviting rather than repressing indi- 
viduality of thought, view, and statements, this Magazine commands a class of contributions which otherwise 
might find no place in periodical literature. It has no set theories of politics, religion, sociology, or criticism to 
propagate, and is ready to afford a field for thoughtful discussion, but not for dogmatic statement. 

In the department of lighter literature, and indeed in all departments. it will try to make itself readable, and 
also worthy of the reading public. 

The papers on subjects connected with onr political history, b Sy ey actors in the events and move- 
ments described and discussed, which have hitherto formed so marked a feature of THE GaLaxy, will continue to 
have a leading palce in its pages. 

It is safe to say that Tue GaLaxy has, yoy year just closed, contributed its full share to give interest 
and value to our current literature, and this fact is the best guarantee that it will not fail its readers in the year to 
come, 








WHAT THE LEADING PAPERS SAY OF THE GALAXY. 


“Tre GALaxy is a literary necessity, and the great reading public could no more do without it than ic could 

do without the salt which flavors its daily meat."\—Boston Transcript. 

“THe GaLaxy eminently deserves its name, and we feel tempted to say that this present number is the best 
ine number we have ever come across.""—S#, Louis Daily Globe. 

** Of all the monthly ) which come under our observation, we consider Taz GALAxy the very best.""— 
Daily Argus, Rock Island ti. 

“Tn fact, Tue GaLaxy is a ‘star’ ine n it where one may, and the interest of the page is sure to 
catch and hold the attention. Its variety from good light reading to substantial and nseful science, is all that could 
be desired, and evinces a skill in catering for the reading public rarely equalled. In fact, for good, comfortable 
a. Tue Gavaxy will illuminate a reader's leisure wita the serenest ray of satisfaction."—Com. Bulletin, 

on. 

“‘ No periodical can be said to more nearly represent American sentiment in all its peculiar phases.""— Morning 
Star, Wilmington, N. C. 

“*'T'HE GALAXY more than keeps up its old-time reputation as the xing of the American monthlies. Its list of 
contributors includes many of the able writers who have made the magazine so famous, and the topics selected 
are timely and thoroughly written up.""—Daily Uniln, Manchester, N. i. 

‘* No magazine is more readable or is conducted with greater ability or tact."\— Democrat, Rochester, N. Y. 

“THe GaLaXy is the best literary journal published in the country."—Republican Democrat, Greensburc, Pa. 

“There is not a dull page between its covers."—N. ¥. Times 

“A model periodical; a credit to American periodical literature.""—Philadelphia Press. 


(a We shall hereafter prepay the postage on THE GALAXY to ail 
our Subscribers. 


TEBMS, $4.00 PER YEARIN ADVANCE. 35 CENTS PER NO. 


SHELDON & Co., 
8 MURRAY ST., New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE NINTH VOLUME, 1878-’79. 


THE ALDINE, 


THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 


SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Volume IX., Complete in 24 Parts. Issued Monthly, at 50 cents each. 

It is the purpose of the publishers to persevere in their efforts to keep THE ALDINE, 
as an exponent of Art work, free from competition, and to spare neither thought nor 
expense to still further beautify and improve the broad pages of the work. 

While urging the necessity of cultivating a taste for the beautiful in Nature and Art, 
Tue ALDINE has not been unmindful of the force of example and illustration; therefore 
it has been a constant study to show, in the pages of the work itself, that improvement 
so certainly consequent upen sincere devotion to such subjects. As in the past, so in 
the future, Tue ALDINE will continue to be an example of the progressive and refining 
influences of connection and association with the beautiful and true. 

The volume now in preparation, while it will not suddenly depart from the general 
course of its predecessors, will yet present many modifications and improvements, the 
result of study and experience in fitting Taz ALDINE to worthily maintain its position as 
‘The Art Journal of America.” 

In the more mechanical department of the arrangement or make-up, changes, in 
themselves slight, will largely enhance the general beauty of the pages, which had 
already won admiration so hearty and so universal. 

Editorially, Tue AuLprxeE will deal broadly and fairly with Art in general, and Ameri- 
can Art in particular. Carefully prepared papers will keep the reader well informed on 
all Art topics of the important Art centres of this country and Europe. The important 
exhisitions will receive full and timely notice; and artists whose achievements have 
won for them the right shall be introduced and given a proper personality by sketches 
biographical and critical. It will be the purpose of the editor to earn for the Critical 
and Literary Department of THe ALDINE a recognition in every way worthy of its estab- 
lished and admitted preéminence in Art illustration. 

The Art Department of this volume will be richer in representations of American 
natural scenery than any of its predecessors, To aid a popular decision on the claims of 
rival localities to the title, ‘‘The Switzerland of America,” our artists are exploring the 
wonders of those regions of our country which have more recently been brought into 
notice. 

The publishers have entire confidence that the public will continue the evidence of 
their appreciation of these efforts to maintain an Art publication that shall be character- 
istic and worthy of the progress and liberal tastes of Americans, and they anticipate 
with pleasure the opportunity for a practical verdict on their past achievements which 
the commencement of a new volume affords. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue ALDINE volumes will in future be completed in 24 parts, at 50 cents each, pnblished 
monthly, and sold only to subscribers for the complete volume. Subscribers will pay on de- 
livery for the parts actually received, and no canvasser or deliverer is authorized to vary these 
terms in any way or to make any representations on the faith of the publishers outside of the 
regular prospectus. 

THE ALDINE will not be sold by book or news dealers generally, but will be placed in the 
hands of one dealer in each town; and in all places where no agent is appointed, persons 
desiring to subscribe may do so by direct application to the publishers. 

Any person desiring to act as the agent bor any particular locality should apply promptly, 
giving full particulars as to business, references, Ay territory desired, Liberal arrangements 
will be made with the best parties. 


THE ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
JAMES SUTTON, President. 18 Vesey Street, New York. 
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ROGET’S INVALUABLE WORK. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


AND PHRASES; 80 CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED A8 TO FACILITATE THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS, 
AND ASSIST IN LITERARY COMPOSITION. By PETER Mark Roast. Revised and edited, 
with a list of Foreign Words defined in English, and other additions, by Barnas 
Sars, D.D., late President of Brown University. A New American Hdition, with ex- 
tensive Additions and Improvements. Royal12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


This great and noble work of Dr. Roget, ocoupying his attention more than fifty 
years in its preparation, furnishes, with respect to the English Language, a collection of 
the worps it contains, and of the idiomatic combinations peculiar to it, arranged (as ex- 
pressed by the author) ‘‘not in alphabetical order, as in a Dictionary, but according to 
ideas which they express. As one has aptly said, ‘‘It gives a writer a word he wants 
when that word is on the tip of his tongue, but altogether beyond his reach.” 

It needs only to be tested in order that its real value to every one, and especially to 
every literary man, may be fully known and appreciated. A distinguished Clergyman, 
the author of various popular works, says of it, ‘‘There is no work save the Bible I so 
highly prize as an aid in my work as ‘ Roget’s Thesaurus.’ I use it much more frequent- 
ly than the Dictionary.” Also, an eminent scientific man remarked concerning it, ‘‘ No 
work in all my library is in such constant use.” 

In the present much enlarged, and in various respects greatly improved edition, the 
subject matter of the original work is presented ENTIRE, though with variations of ar- 
rangement and with numerous valuable additions; and while the Foreign Words and 
Phrases—Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Greek—are allowed a place in the body of the 
work as arranged by the author, they are also arranged alphabetically, defined for the 
benefit of those only acquainted with the English language, at the end of the volume, 
thus rendering it in all respects more full and more perfect, even, than the anthor’s 
edition ! 


Justin McCarthy's New Story. 


NOW READY! 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By Justin McCarrtay, author of ‘‘A Fair Saxon,” ‘‘ Lady Judith,” and ‘Linley 
Rochford.” 





1 vol. octavo, bound in cloth, black stamping, - - - - - - - $1.75 
~ a - paper, - - - . . - - - - 1.00 
Justrx McCarty is one of oar most briiliant novelists. ‘* Lady Disdain ” is a story 
of unusual power. i 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
LEAH : A Woman or Fasuton. By Annie Edwards, - ~ - - - $1.00 
PAUL MASSIE. By Justin McCarthy, - - - - - - ~ - 1.00 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Annie Edwards, - - ey - 1.06 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. By General Custer, - - - - - = 2.00 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By A. C. Kendrick. First and Se@ond Series, 
each - - - - - - . - - - - - - - 2.06 
LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. By Spurgeon, - - - - . - 1.25 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & CO., Bublishers. 
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Rt. Hon. W. E. GuapsTone, 
Prof. Max MULLER, 

Prof. TYNDALL, 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
Ricwarp A. Proctor, 
Prof. HUXLEY, 

JamMEs ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Epwakp A. FREEMAN, 
FRANCES PowER CosBE, 
D. MacKENZIE WALLACE, 











THE MOST EMINENT LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


Tue Duke or ArcrtL, Gro. MacDonatp, 
Mrs. Mvc.oca, JULIA KavanaGu, 
Wa. Buiack, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Tignrny Kmncs.ey, 

W. W. 8rory, 

IvAN TURGUENTEF. 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


JEAN INGELOW, 
Miss THACKERAY, 
Sarnau TYTLER, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


R. D. BLacKMORE, Rvskin, 
Mns. ALEXANDER, TENNYSON, 4 
Mrs. MacQuorp, BRowNING, 


and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Tae Lrvine Aer has been published for mors than thirty-three years, and is admittedly unrivalled in 


its special ficld. It has never fi 
met with constantly increasing success. 


ed to receive the warmest support of the best men of the country, and has 


A WEEKLY MaGazinez, of sixty-four pages, Toe Lrvina AGE gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thougand 


double-coltumn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 


resents fn an inex- 


pensive form, considering its great amount of matter. with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 


satisfac 


completeness attempted by no otber publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 


Sketches of Travel and Discovery, ney Scientific, Biographical, Histerical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
During the coming year, the productions of 


erature. 


TES LEADING FOREIGOMIN AUTEORSG 
will be presented in its pages, —embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories, and an amount 
Unapproachcoda by any other Periodical 
fn the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Eseayists. Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, above-named and many others, representing 


ong, department of Knowledge and Progress. 


BE Livine AGz is, in short, atime, labor, and money-saving publication, furnishing the only satiefac- 


torily COMPLETE as well as fresh compilation of a literature that is indispensable to every A 


an 


re » — indispensable because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABL:EsST LIVING WRITERS 


fm all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 


Attention is invited to the following recent 


Opinions. 


“ THe Livive Aor affords the best, the cheapest, and 
most convenient mea 1s of keeping abreast with the pro- 
gress of thoughtin all itephases. . . . It is the best work 
of its kind ever published in the country, and can hardly 
ever be improved upon."’— North American, Philadelphia. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
apon all subjects ready to our hand... . Through its 

ages aione it is ible to be as thoroughly well in- 

formed in current literature as by the perusal of a lovg 
list of monthlies."* — Philadelphia Inqurer. 

“ Cannot be matenes Oy any other periodical.” — Epts- 
copal Register, Phi: phia. 

Fe all who desire to know the tendencies of current 
thought ana feeling, The Living Age is not simply desira- 
ble, but necessary and indispensabie,"’ — Boston Journal. 

“ Grows richer and richer the longerit lives. There is 
no other known way of getting so much good reading for 
so little money.” — Christian Register, Boston. 

“ Fairly without a rival.’ — Conaregationalist, Bost 

“Its frequent issue and ample space enableit todo fully 
what it proposes to do, — to give ali that the very ablest of 
living writers farnish to periodical literature on science, 
history, biography, philosophy, poetry, theology, politics 
and criticism, and to add to this the fall complement of 
the best that there isin fiction." — The Interior. Chicago. 

** Every weekly number of The Living Age now-a-days 
fs equal to a first-class monthly. For solid merit, itis the 
cheapest mayazine in the land." — The Advance, Chicago. 

** [tis incomparable in the richness, variety, and ster- 
ling worth of its articles."* — The Standard, Chicago. 

“It contains the best resultsof the world's thinking.""— 
The Churchman, New York. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day." — New-York Trii b 

** It is, beyond all question, the hest compendiam of the 
best current literature.'* — New- York Evening Post. 





“ With ét alone a reader may fairly keep pute all that 
is important in the literature, history, itics, and sci- 
ence of the day." — The Methodist, New York. 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainmeut and instruction.” — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best periodical in America.''— Rev. Theo. L. 
Cuyler, D.D. 

**It has no equal inany country.”--Philadelphia Press. 

“The most valued of all the issues of the periodical 
press. .. . In offering in theircompleteness and freshness 
the best stories, sketches, essays, and reviews of the dav, 
The Living A has distanced all competitors among the 
eclectics, and well deserves a place in every household.” 
Jowa Churchman, a 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the Enclish language are here gathered 
together.’ — Illinois State Journ 

** In fact, a reader needs no more than this one publica- 


ion. | tion to keep him well abreast of English periodical litera- 


ture." — Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

“To keep up with it, is to master the best thoncht of 
our time.” — /ilustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 

“ Of all periodicals in the world, ifa man can take only 
one, he should by all means take Tags Livine Ac.” — 

ile Register. . 

** There is no magazine published that gives so general 
a knowledge of what is going on in the literary world.’ ~ 

resbyterian Week/y, Baltimore. 

“ 1t is the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ahiest and most cultured 
writers living. J¢ és, therefore, indi to every one 
who desires a ugh compendium of all that is admira- 
and thy in the literary world.’ — Boston Post. 
“Ought Lo find a place in every American home.”’~ 
New-York Times. 


PUBLISHED WEERLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up 


a elub of five new subscribers. 


SES TRA. OF FER FOR 1878.3 
All new subscribers for 1878, will receive gratis the six numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments 
of a new serial, ‘* ERICA,”’ translated from the German of Frau von Ingersieben, —the best work of one 


of the best and brightest authors of Germany. 
THACKERAY, 


A new story by the charmin 
appears in the same numbers, and 


English authoress, MISS 


the usual amount of other valuable matter. 


CLUB-PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of ‘ Lrrrety’s Lrvrxa Acs’ and of one or other of our vivacious oy ee a 


subecriber will find himself in command 


the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evenin 


Bu 
For $19.50, THe Livine Aas and either one of the American fuur-dollar monthly Uh castacs (or Har. 


8 
ye 
ADDRESS 


Weekly or Bazar), will be sent for a year, with postage 
and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, both postpaid, 


LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


id om both; or, for $9.50, Tas Livine 


SAS 6 ¥ 
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SRS Woo s 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE PLEASURES OF ANGLING. 


By Geo. Dawson, of the Albany Hvening Journal, a veteran sportsman. One vol., 





ee Maine care ncdsncnsetednsde pss 6900 sek vtwosees $1.50 


A LIFE OF DR. NOTT. 


For Sixty-two years President of Union College. By C. Van Santrvoorp, D.D., and 


Re ee re eT ee $2.00 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


Sy NE CNN ik 0p dee ods sso 6 oecenbegy cogpecesevesnacceoe cess $1.00 
TEMPEST TOSSED. 

By THRO. THAN. occ cccvcscccssdevecesscosescesvecececcccsccecocescceses $1.75 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 

FN vcs csececvencensasabeseccvececessstesesceewtes $1.00 

MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 

Bip Gates, GURU, TUIIGENE. 0... oc cs ccc cecccccecccecccvccccccseccees $2.00 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 

By Dr. A. C. KENDRICK. Two serics CACN......... 0c cece cece eeeeeeeeeeeees $2.00 

WORDS AND THEIR USES. 

By Hence GRAS WEES, oo ccc ccc ccccscctstbbscecocceesecesencsenes $2.00 

A History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 

By POUT, TEETER. ccc coccccctsoccccvccesasseseceetoes Seedecedoscese sees $2.00 

ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 
FE I 6 68.0 66.50 65.90:6006 FUG CS Te ae oa eee dateains Fews cones oevecabactes $2.00 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. 

By JusTIn McCARTHY..........ccccccccccceeccccccccscccesccececceeseeees $1.00 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HERP 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS..........20-ececececececcesceeeeeeseeeeeescsees $1.00 

PAUL MASSIE. 
By Justin McCARTHY........cscecceececcceereeccccecssessssseeeeeeeseess $1.00 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 MURRAY ST,, N. Y. 





































THE CHURCH UNION, 


The National Organ of those laboring for the actnal, visible unity of Evangelical Believers. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
No. 22 Beekman Street, New York. 
E. B. CRANNIS, Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS. 


Joseph T. Duryea, D. D., J. Hyatt Smith, D. D., 
Howard Crosby, D. D., Rev. Thomas J. Melish, 
Samuel D. Burchard, D. D., Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll, 


Rev. Anson G. Chester. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


1017 pp. Finely Illustrated. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Over 9OO pages. 

These volumes are the result of the finest scholarship, the deepest research, and the most 
cultured piety of the present age. 

They have been particularly recommended as important aids to an understanding of 
Holy Scripture, by the leading divines of 

EVERY EVANGELICAL DENOMINATION. 
To the Pastor, Sunday-school Teacher, and every careful student of the Bible they are indispensable, 
EACH OF THESE BOOKS SELLS AT RETAIL FOR $4.50. 


OUR PRICES. 


When PAET GIOUE, GES FORE, BOE. 5g oc ccc cccccecsecvcecsesscesoecccesesesse . $2.50 
The paper and either book....... Pe ee en Pe ee 4.00 
The paper and both beoks oc...sccccoccvcssedcecccccescodccsessecccdcccccces 5.50 


Very Liberal Terms to _ .4gents. 
Specimen copies of the CHURCH UNION free. 


CLUB RATES. 
We will send the Cxurcn Umton to clubs on the following terms: 


Five copies, one year, for. ..........sccccccccceccsccseseccceece oe eeveeees $10.00 
Ten copies, one yoaF, TOF... ..cccccee socccrcrcccccccsccccccccvcsee-cocsees 18.00 
Twenty copies, one year, for... .......ccecccccccccccsncccccccccceese sesees 34.00 


Wo Premiums or Commissions to Clubs. 
Books by mail post-paid. 
Address E. B. GRANNIS, Church Union, New York. 
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A Practical Guide for Superintendents and Teachers! 


BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


BY 
FRANK BEARD. 


204 Pages. Over 200 Illustrations, Cloth, $1.50. 


This new book is designed to show how the Blackboard can be used in the Sunday 
school, and to furnish such instruction in drawing upon it, and other information, as 
shall enable Superintendents and Teachers who desire to adopt it to do so understand- 
ingly and effectively. This use of the Blackboard has become very general, and is 
steadily extending. Many Sunday school workers consider it a most valuable addition 
to the working power of the school. The following will give an idea of the scope of 
Mr. Beard’s book: 


Introductory—Use of the Blackboard in Religious Instruction—Rudiments of Drawing 
on the Blackboard—Hints for Practice—Perspective—Simple Marks and Remarks—Geography 
on the Blackboard—Lettering—Alliterations, Acrostics, etc.—Pictorial Teaching—‘‘ Chalk 
Talks ’’—Chalk Sermons—Rudiments of Drawing the Human Head, Face, and Figure—Use 
of Color on the Blackboard—Reviews—Model Allegories—Some Objections Considered—Use 
and Abuse of the Blackboard—Types and Symbols—Emblematic Bible Service—Conclusion. 


A multitude of minor hints and helps are also strewn throughout Mr. Beard’s pages. 
The book is handsomely gotten up, and 
ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS. 


“ The efficient use which has been made recently of the Blackboard as a means of Sunday school instruction 
has made all Teachers and Superintendents anxious to use it ; and Mr. Beard, who is perhaps the foremost Black- 
board lecturer in the country, has prepared this manual with the double purpose of teaching unskilled persons so 
much of the rudiments of drawing as is necessary to the use of the Blackboard in this way, and teaching persons 
who can draw how best to apply their skill to the particular purposes of Sunday school instruction. The book is 
well adapted to its purpose.”—New York Evening Post. 

“The value of the book will not be doubted. Every Superintendent should have a copy.”°-—Methodist (New 
York). 

“ Frank Beard is an artist by profession. But he has frequently exchanged his brush for a crayon, and his 
canvas for a Blackboard, ang in Sunday schools, and before Sunday school conventions, has pictured ideas which 
shall live for ever in the memory of some who saw them. That Superintendents and Teachers may have the ben- 
efit of his skill, he has put his methods into this book. * * * The process is so simplified that the making of 
a picture seems casy enough. One is ready to exclaim, ‘Anybody can doit!’ And so we are inclined to think 
that, with carefut practice in the lines indicated, anybody who is fit to be a Sunday school Superintendent or 
Teacher can, in due time, learn to do it. The book is the most practical self-instructor in this department of any 
that we have seen.” — Christian Advocate (New York). 

“It shows how to put the GospEL right before the eyes of children. Superintendents and Teachers would do 
well to avail themselves of its aid.""—St. Louis Observer. 

“ * * ® Should be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to every school.’"—Sabbath Recorder. 

“The incomparable artist of the Sunday school, whose Blackboard Lectures have been among the most enter- 
taining and instructive of the varied exercises at Chautauqua and other Sunday school gatherings, is Frank Beard. 
He has gathered some of his best illustrations into a volume, and, what is of greater service, has given full, simple, 
and admirable directions as to the use of the Blackboard, as to the execution of drawings, the expression of char- 
acter by symbols, with severai of his quite inimitable picturesque and humorous discourses."’— Zion's Herald. 

“* With this book as a help and guide, one could hardly fail to find every appliance needed. * * * Indeed, 
the book is admirably prepared, and is a complete and valuable treatise on its subject.".— Christian Secretary. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


JESSE HANEY & CO., Publishers, 


119 Nassau Street, New York. 
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UNPRECEDENTED in the history 
of similar enterprises has attended the 
publication of the 


hiladelphia TI ME S 
WEEKLY E 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BRIGHTEST WEEKLY IN THE UNION, 


56 Columns of Choicest Reading, embracing Literature, Art, Science, 
Agriculture, Fashion, Household Economy, Social 


Sketches, Interesting Stories, Wit and Humor, Politics, Industry, Commerce, Trade, Finance, 
Markets, Correspondence, General News, and all that goes to make a 


FIRST-CLASS LIVE WEEKLY PAPER, 
Unsurpassed by any like publication in this or any other Country. 


The Grand and Distinctive Feature of THE WEEKLY TIMES that has proved so pop- 
ular in the past, will be continued throughout the year; viz. A SERIES OF CHAPTERS 
OF THE UNWRITTEN 


HISTORY OF THE LATE CIVIL WAR, 


From Leading Actors in the Cabinet, in the Field, in the Forum, North and South. 


Among those who have already contributed to this series, and from whom contributions 
may be expected during the coming year, are Hon. Andrew G. Curtin, Mrs. M. A. Jackson 
(widow of Stonewall Jackson), Hon. Simon Cameron, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston, Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker, Maj. Gen. John C. Fremont, H. S. Olcott, Mrs. E. E. 
Briggs, Gen. J. B. Longstreet, Maj. Gen. Judson Kilpatrick, Col. M. S. Quay, Hon. Benj. H. 


Hill, Maj. Gen. S. W. Crawford, Gen. J. D. Imboden, Col. John S. Mosby, Maj. Gen. W. W. 
Averill, Col. W. Preston Johnston, Hon. Alex. R. Boteler, Gen. Dabney I’. Maury. 


This feature of the Weekly Times alone will make one of the most entertaining “nd instruc- 
tive volumes on the Unirritten Records of the Late War that has ever been given to the nation. 
While these contributions will be free from all sectional partisan tone, they will be written from 


the various stand points of the re Spt ctive authors and over their proper names. 


Terms per annum, postage free: one copy, $2.00; five copies, $8.00; ten copies, 
$15.00; twenty copies, $25.00. An extra copy sent free to any person sending $15.00 for a 
club of ten, or $25.00 for a club of twenty. 

TRY THE TIMES.—By uniting with a few friends, and making up a club of 
twenty, you will each get The Weekly Times for one year, postage paid by us, for the low 
price of $1.25. If at any time during the year you are dissatisfied with the paper, send to us 
and we will return your money. 


A First-class Independent Moraing Newspaper. 
Universally quoted by the Press and the People as the best 
newspaper ever published in Philadelphia. $6 a year; We.a 


month; 2c. a copy 





£ Adress all communications to THE TIMES, Times Building, Philadelphia. 














D E her GALLANT CUSTE 
NOBLY VINDICATED. 
BROTHERS? | “*“SITIING BULL” SPRAKS! 
soe aie tla | wi ount of General Custer’s last great fight, as 
| Captain Whittaker’s LIFE OF GENL.CUSTER, 


is now proved to be entirely correct. But for the coward- 
ice of his subordinate commanders 
Custer would have won the most brilliant Indian victory 


ever achieved in this country. 
Reno and Berteen were kept b 
—— a - . ack for hours by a few 
ARE NOW OFFERED AT THE squaws, while Custer and his command were in the most 
desperate battle ever fought, every man going to his 
death bravely. So fell Custer, the brave cavalier. the 


v ToD | {cs 
F ( ) W I: Dien) "| l H r I C Ks-° Caristian soldier, surrounded by foes, but dying in har- 
ness, amid the men he loved. With him fell four others 
of his family. 

The New York “ Herald ” a? had a most 
eaten! ; — 3 : remarkable interview with Sitting Bull, in the presence 
Purchasers should not fail to examine these in- of Major Walsh, the head of the Canadian mounted po- 

nee — ] , ] ] lice, 1 which 
stru c . "chi re 
ruments, veyore purchasing eisewhere. The Facts have all Come Out, and Custer?s De= 
. *, tractors are Used Up. 
SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. . 2 . 
tvery One should Read the ** Life of Gen- 
* eral Custer.” 
“The daring deeds which marked his carecr would fil] 
F Dw , - a volume.”"'—New York Hera 
(@"BEW ARE OF BOGUS INSTRUMENTS | His life was a perfect romance. He was the greatest 
> y IW AC ARNTIVG WET cavalry officer we ever had. 
PALMED OF F AS GENUINE DECKER One volume octavo, elegantly illustrated. Price, $8. 


BROS.’ PIANOS._&} Sold by Subscription. 


CONSISTENT WITH THE HIGHEST STANDARD, 


GEN. CUSTERS OW.V ROOK, 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS, 


D E( ; K E R B R¢ T Hi E RS, ie a most charming book Petse $2.00. 


SHELDOW 5 COMPANY, 
33 UNION SQ., NEW YORK, Yew York. 
FAITH AND WORKS COMBINED 


IN 


GEORGE MULLER’S 


LIFE OF TRUST. 


Wir an Intrropuction By Francis WAYLAND. BRoUGHT 
TRIP TO THIS COUNTRY, BY THE Rev. E. P. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME, INCLUDING HIS 


An Entirely New Edition. 


PRICE REDUCED TO 31,50. 
account of one of the greatest re ‘ligious works of 


THWING. 


This book gives a full and graphic 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Miiller, alone and unaided, started his ** homes for or- 
England. Looking only to God for help, and never asking fora dollar of 


phans ” in 
5,199 orphans, and given them a religious education. He has 


aid, he has supported 
seeking it, over two and a helf millions of dollars to aid in carrying 


vesides over $150,000 for distributing religious tracts. 


received, without 
out this great work, l 

He has helped to support 173 missionaries in home and foreign lands, a 
establishment of Orphan 


t an annual 
expense of over $35,000. This great success has led to the 


Homes on the same plan in all parts of the world. This great work has been accom- 


plished by the persistent labor and strong faith of one Christian man. 
Every Christian should have and.read this Book. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY 


cW YORK. 








